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PREFACE. 

I • 

% , 

addressed by the author, with a suitable proper respect in him, to his singular 

GOOD FRIEND, 


THB COURTEOUS READER. 


Methirks an apology is necessary, for adventuring on a subject of the extreme 
difficulty essayed in these volumes; but the cause of my entering on so notable 
ambitious a task, trill, perhaps, hold me excused in some measure; for this was 
it: — 1 had noted with exceeding sorrowfulness, aud a becoming indignation, 
divers small biographers, muddle-headed commentators, and insolent cyclopaedia 
scribblers, with as scarce a commodity of truth as of wit, garnishing their silly 
conceits of the noblest heart and brain that ever laboured for universal humanity, 
with a prodigal store of all manner of despicable vileness, and wretched impudent 
folly ; and having bad much deep study, and, moreover, being possessed of a very 
boundless love of the subject, 1 thought 1 would strive, as far as lay within the 
compass or my bumble ability, to put to shame these pitiful traducers, and set up 
before the world a statue of this High Priest of Nature, as he ought to be entitled, 
as like as might be unto the wondrous admirableness of bis natural gifts. 

1 doubt hugely there has ever been a writer of so catholic a reputation as this so 
slandered character; for, as I firmly believe, it is scarce possible to point out any 
one part of the huge globe, where some faint whisper of him hath not penetrated. 
On the desertest rock, in tbe savagest country, in all extremes of ciimate, and 
among the goodliest and gloomiest features of land and sea, somewhat of the count- 
less great heaps of comfort be hath left us, hath had its exquisite sweet influence. 
In what remote Wilderness hath the missionary set up his dwelling, which knoweth 
not, in bis lighter hours, the cheerful piety of bis matchless preaching? — Over 
which inhospitable towering mountain, doth the traveller seek a path, that hath not 
heard, to beguile the way of its weariness, the welcome remembrance of bis in* 
finite wit? And over what far distant ocean bath the sea-boy strained bis gaze, 
that never cdught from such lofty gallery, snatches of tbe inimitable music of his 
everlasting tuneful verse ! There are no such places. He bath adventured wide 
and far ; and his stream of purest English hath flowed from the gentle Avon, 
through every monstrous sea that dashelh its violent, fierce billows against the 
walls Of the globe: and it is drunk with a like delicate rare freshness as at its 
humbiesource, on the banks of the gigantic Mississippi, the mighty Ganges, and 
on those of their in good time, as glorious rival, tbe Darling. 
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Amongst tbc living, there eilsleth no sign of any such greatness. Every succeed- 
ing generation it seemeth to increase, whilst such examples as had undisputed 
supremacy before it made itself manifest, have since wrapped their antique cloaks 
about them, and been content with humbler places. The shades of Sophocles, 
Aischylus, Euripides, Menander, and Aristophanes, are stirred from their long 
deep lethargy by wondrous memorials of the wool-stapler’s son of Stratford uttered 
within tbe ruin which was once their "Globe,” by some adventurous tourist 
from an island that never had name or existence in their memories : and so their mas- 
ters in arms yet pupils in learning tbc haughty Romans, rise from their desolate 
theatres marvelling exceedingly to bear there proclaimed in all that appertaineth 
to excellence in tbe writing of Tragedy and Comedy tbc undisputablc omnipotence 
of a Briton. 

Thus, in bis national proper apparelling goeth be so famously abroad, but in a 
foreign dress he is scarce less reverenced, for the principal nations of Europe have 
strove to make his excellence as familiar with them as was possible, and have turned 
his English into as eloquent language of their own as they had at their command- 
ment. By these means, tbc Spaniard, the Italian, the Frenchman, and the 
German, have got him into their friendly acquaintance. But of these only tbe 
Germans can be said either to know him thoroughly, or appreciate him with a 
propet affection. These excellent worthy persons do love him with all their 
hearts — study him so intently, they will not let the slightest of his manifold graces 
to escape without the full measure of admiration it meritclh and do so much make 
of him the general talk, as though ail Germany were but Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
her sole glory no other than William Shakspcare. I have ventured to style him 
the High Priest of Nature, and truly, not without proper warrant. He is the 
chief interpreter of her mysteries, and the sovereign pontiff of her universal 
church, wherever the beautiful is felt, or the intellectual understood; and Nature, 
who gave unto him bis surpassing attributes, receivetb back, in a myriad, of 
cxhauslless channels, as l have insufficiently noted, the divine excellence that 
came of her giving. Since he hath ministered at her altar there hath been no 
schism as to her doctrine, nor sign of dispute of her authority; for he so put her 
religion into language and action, that wherever there is enlightened humanity,, 
there must ever remain the most earnest loving deep-hearted devotedness. In 
this capacity, it is as utter foolishness to attempt drawing up an inventory of the 
riches hoarded in the treasuries of the deep, as to seek to particularise, with any 
thing nigh upon faithfulness, the prodigal amount of good he bath caused to be 
distributed to mankind. As a benefactor, 'Us vain to look for his peer — as a 
philanthropist, no one hath lived with such profit to bis fellows. The legacy which 
he left in trust to Time for the universal benefit, hath this peculiar property, that 
the more of it is disposed of, the more abundantly will it increase, and so rapidly 
doth it multiply itself as it getteth to bespread abroad, that it may, without any 
colour of exaggeration, be said, it is a benefaction tbal must embrace all space and 
all eternity. 

Whilst endeavouring to exhibit something that approaches to the trae character 
of the min, I have also sought to pourtray the principal characteristics of the age 
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on which he conferred snch marvellous honour. Perchance some may think that 
these volumes arc worth; only of that sort of credit a mere romance can look for ; 
but let them be assured there is more of history in these pages than divers books 
purporting to be histories can boast of, and whenever they bold not Truth by the 
band they tread as nigh upon her heels as may be. Mayhap too, others may look 
on divers passages as savouring in no slight prominence of over-boldness in the 
writer, but, in very truth, it is nought else but the daring which love inspires, and 
ought, it is respectfully urged, in no case to be considered as coming of any other 
source. Of the imperfectnessjof the elaborate picture 1 have essayed , I am as conscious 
as any person that breathes, but I doubt not amongst all liberal kind hearts 1 shall 
find such charitable constructions put on my deficiency, as may induce them to al- 
low that the performance, humble as it may be, hath not been altogether uuprofit- 
* able. This 1 have been the more induced to look for from the generous encou- 
ragement afforded to 1 ‘ Shakspearc and his Friends” by such critics and scholarly 
persons who have taken itin hand, who both publicly and privately have bestowed 
on it their commendation with such exceeding bounteousness as I bad not dared to 
expect. That the praise so generally given applied much more to the subject than 
its treatment I cannot help but believe; but leilhat be as it may, 1 will ever seek 
what means 1 have at my disposal, to prove how earnestly I strive for the desert 
in which it ought to have originated. 

Doubtless, it would be but filling of me here, to make some apology for publish - 
ing these works out of their proper order, as the present should have preceded its 
predecessor; but melhinks I cannot do better than leave the fault to be dealt with 
by the reader as he shall think fittest — hoping it may not be found a matter of such 
heinousness as to deprive the offender of some excusing, particularly as each is a 
distinct work, complete in itself. If there exist no other objection, 1 doubt not, 
despite their irregular starting, they will now run their race together as fairly and 
as gallantly withal, as can be expected of them. 

There hath been some stir lately made concerning of the orthography of the 
ever-honoured name of our “Sweet Swan of Avon.” On that point it is only ne- 
cessary here to say that it was customary with divers notable persons of the age of 
Elizabeth, to write their names in more than one form, just as it took their fantasy, 
proof, of which will be discovered in the letters of the time, wherein Raleigh some- 
times signeth himself “ Rawley.” Lord Burleigh hath some three or four ways of 
spelling his name, and others do the like sort of thing; therefore, to find a variation 
in the autographs of the illustrious Shakspeare is in no manner strange. The or- 
thography here adhered to, hath the recommendation of being that which the great 
Bard employed in the latter period of bis life, when it is supposed he must have 
settled it to his liking; is moreover the same that was used by the choicest of his 
friends, who doubtless, had the best means of knowing his humour in it, and 
hath been made familiar to us, in consequence of its adoption by the most learned 
of his editors, critics, and scholars in this, and in ail other countries, who, so It 
is presumed, ought to bo the properest guides to follow in such a matter. 
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CHAPTER I. 


All was this Land ful filled of Faerie, 

The Elf-Quene with hire jolie company 
Daunsed full oil in many a grene mede, — 

This was the old opinion as 1 rede. 

Chaucer. 

The valliea'rang with their' delicious strains, 

And pleasure revelled on those happy plains. 

Chalkjiili.. 

What if my lordinge doo cbaunce for to miss me. 

The worst that can happen his cudgell will kiss me. 

Tracicaol Comeove op Aries and Viroinia. 

i 

Oh! what a beauteous night was that time honoured, twenty-third 
of April , in the year of our Lord one thousand five hundred and 
sixty-four 1 The air was clear as any chrystal, and the wind just 
shaking the fragrance from the young blossoms, as it swept along to 
make music in the fresh leaves of the tall trees, did create such har- 
mony and sweetness therein, that nothing could have appeared so 
delectable, save the star-bestudded sky above, wherein the lady moon 
was seen to glide with so silvery a brightness, that the sapphire 
heavens, the flowery earth, and the sparkling water, were apparelled 
in one mantle of the delicatest light. Peradventure so fair a night 
hath never been seen before or since; yet, of such bountiful beauty 
as it was throughout, there was one spot wherein its exquisite rare 
attractions were heaped together with so prodigal a hand, that the 
place, for the exceeding pleasantness of its aspect, must have been 
like unto that famous garden of Paradise, that held our first parents 
in their primitive innocency and happiness. 

It was a low meadow field, marked by sundry declivities and 
inequalities, whereon a goodly shew of all manner of spring flowers 
were sleeping in the moonlight, even to the very waves of that right 
famous river the Avon, which was flowing along in all its refresh- 
ing loveliness, at its margin. Trees were here and there of divers 
kinds, garmented in their newest livery of green — a row of alders — a 
clump of beeches — a solitary oak — a shady coppice were stretching 
far and wide in one direction ; and hedges of hawthorn and elder, 
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interspersed with crab, wild-plum, and towering elms, would inter- 
sect the country in others. Close at hand was the town of Stratford, 
with the tall spire of the church, and the quaint eaves of the houses 
distinctly visible. Here stood the mansion of one of its persons of 
worship. There the more modest dwelling of an industrious yeoman. 

At one place was the cottage of the sturdy labourer ; in another the 
tenement of the honest miller, whilst, as the eye stretched out to the 
distance, other buildings might be faintly seen, which doubtless 
marked the situations of the neighbouring villages. 

But, although signs of habitation were thus plentiful, of man"or 
woman not one was there in sight ; for this especial reason, all man- 
ner of honest folk Bad laid them down to sleep long since. Little 
could be seen of live things, excepting perchance a water-rat swim- 
ming upon the Avon, or, mayhap, a fold of sheep on the adjoining 
farm ; or heard, save the tinkle of the sheep bells, or the bark of the 
shepherd's dog, occasionally responded to by some dog afar off; or 
the rushing of the water at the mill wheel, or the croaking of the 
frogs among the rushes, or tho hooting of an owl as she passed by, 
intent on a mousing expedition to the nearest barn ; and these sounds 
made as excellent sweet music as ever poet did delight to hear. Certes 
this was just such a scene, and these the very propercst accompani- 
ments for awakening in the heart that profound sympathy with nature 
W'hich the few, to whom such feeling is familiar, give expression to, 
in sentiments that partake of the same beauty and immortality as the 
source whence they spring. All at once a new and unfamiliar sound 
came floating upon the air. It was faint and indistinct — a mere 
murmur, yet musically soft and low. Gradually it grew upon the 
ear, as a blossom opening to the sunshine. A gentle harmony be- 
came distinguishable: then came tones of such exquisite melodious- 
ness, it was ravishing to listen to them. At last voices, seeming in 
some number, were readily heard, and then, words becoming audible, 
they were at last distinctly repeated in the following order: — 

u We come from the violet’s azure cells, 

We come from Ihe cowslip’s golden bells, 

From the haw thorn's odorous bloom we fly— 

From the dewy eaves 
Of the primrose leaves. 

From the daisy’s blushing buds we hie : 

And fill the air with sounds and sights 

As though to earth all Heaven was streaming, 

More sweet than lovers' stolen delights, s 

More bright than aught loved maid is dreamiug. 

We come from the snowdrop’s pallid head, 

We come from the heather’s lowly bed, 

From the wild-bee’s haunt and the wood-lark’s home , 

From the grassy couch 
Where the lev’rets crouch. 

And the coney hides : — we come ! we come 1 ” 


Whilst this roundelay was being sung there appeared moving in 
the atmosphere, all manner of bright colours, like unlo a goodly rain- 
bow in the heavens, or a shower of all the delicatest flowers upon the 
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earth, and presently forms could he distinctly traced amongst them ; 
and as they approached the banks of the river, it was seen that they 
were crowds of tiny beings, of shape as beautiful as ever the eye 
looked on ; garmented very daintily in what seemed to be blossoms 
of divers kinds and colours. Their complexions were marvellous 
fair; their hair of a bright golden hue, curling very prettily, decorated 
with exceeding small wreaths, or, mayhap, a dainty sweet flower 
worn as a helmet: and they floated on the air with infinite ease in 
every possible. position; some plunging head downwards, and others, 
as it were, reclining backwards, looking to observe who came after 
them. On they came, as countless as the stars; and in the centre 
was one, round w hom the rest were thronging with a wonderful shew' 
of love and reverence ; and she reclined in a car, carved of pearl, that 
seemed to be as light as a gossamer, was shaped like a shell, and 
drawn by two bright winged butterflies. Her face was as lovely as 
the morning light, and on her brows she wore a coronal of jasmine 
studded with fresh dew drops. A scarf of rose colour of a singular 
fine fabric, the material whereof had doubtless been stolen from the 
silk worm’s web, was tied from the shoulder to the hip, where it 
was fastened in a flow over a close vest of a sapphire hue, richly 
ornamented with gold leaves; and the rest of her apparelling was of 
the like pretty fantasy. Scarcely had this exquisite fair creature and 
her companions alighted on the enamelled banks of the river, and 
the voices had become hushed into an indistinct murmur of pleasure 
at finding of themselves at their journoy’s end, when the air was 
again filled with the same wondrous harmonies and delicate words, 
that had there been created so recently ; but the voices now were of 
a deeper tone. 

' Presently there appeared hovering about, a vast crowd of similar 
little beings as those that had a moment since alighted on the ground, 
only these were of a more masculine aspect, and garmented in hose 
and doublet, fitting tight to the body, of divers delicate colours, wear- 
ing famous pretty feathers in their caps, mayhap filched from the 
small birds; and some had quivers of arrows at their backs. Some 
wore a smart rapier of at least the length of a tailor’s needle ; and 
many carried spears of a marvellous fine point and thinness. These 
were floating on the air in all manner of picturesque attitudes, save 
one who sat in a fair car of gold, drawn by a pair of gigantic dragon- 
flies, attended by a company who appeared to act as a guard of honour. 
He wore a crown on his head, and a rapier at his side, and a purple 
robe of fine velvet, richly embroidered with stars, over his vest. 
Perpetual youth sat smiling on his countenance, and his limbs were 
of so graceful a shape, my poor words have not the cunning to describe 
it. As this assembly descended to join the other, a chorus of mutual 
congratulation arose, whereof tho burthen of the sylphs was, “Hail 
Oberonl” and that of the others, “Hail Titania!” — shewing that 
those two were the king and queen of fairie — which seemed to be 
sung with such wonderful joy and so sweet a spirit, that it was ex- 
quisite to hear beyond all conceiving. 

King Oberon having stepped from his car, advanced to that of his 
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queen close by, and with a very excellent courtesy, did hand the fair 
Titania out, perchance to tread a measure on the verdant mead 
whereupon their discourse ran thus: — 

u Light of ray life, and life of all my joy ! ” 
rapturously exclaimed the fairy king. 

44 In whose fair eyes, the fountains of my bliss — 

My soul drinks sweeter and more delicate draughts 
Than flowers or fruits provide ; say with what aim — 

For well I know some hidden purpose lies 
Within the covert of thy fantasy, 

Have I been summoned with my company 
From the deep dingle in the emerald wood. 

Where — ’mid the tangled roots and gnarled boughs 
Of reverential oaks and hoary pines— . « 

With our rude mirth we rouse the dappled deer 
Or chase the owlets to their dark retreats.” 

44 And what wouldst give to know ? ” 
asked Titania, with a pretty seriousness. 

44 What give, sweetheart ? ” replied he. 

M How like a very woman art thou grown I • 

Thou hast some pretty meaning in the act, 

Some quaint device — mayhap some harmless jest, 

Whereby the rosy hollows of thy cheek 
Shall be arrayed with all thy fairest smiles, 

To bear glad witness how man’s wiser mind 
Can by a woman’s wit he set at nought. 

And for the secret thou’lt a bargain make— 

W hich having ratified, the secret’s told ; 

And in its nothingness must lie the jest. 

And its point thy triumph.” 

“ Tush, my lord ! w , t 

cried bis fair companion, half turning from him. 

w Art thou so little curious as this ? 

Nay, by the trembling beam that leaves the skies 
To steal soft kisses from the yielding wave, 

I’ll hie me hence and tell thee not at all.” 

44 In pity say not so !” said he. 

41 I’ll say and do! " 

answered the other with a famous shew of resolution. 

44 Seem’st thou not more inclined to learn the drift 
Of why on such a night of all the year, 

I bade thee hasten to this favoured spot.” 

44 Then am I curious to such excess,” observed her lord. 

44 As passeth all conceiving: I pry thee say 
What was thy purpose. Tell it straight, 

For my impatience is so powerful . 

As will endure no hindrance.” 

44 O’ ray word ! ” cried Titania. 

44 Thy nature grows impatient of a sudden. 

Fie on thee, my lord ! Dost mock me so ! 

With such conceits dost think a woman caught 
Who for a curious humour hath been famed, 
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And therefore knoweth how it shews itself ? 

Hadst thou a secret 1 would never rest 
A minute, nay, a moment of the hour, 

Till I became its mistress. 1 would watch 

All fittest opportunities to ply 

The searchingcst questions ever spoke; 

And at thy rising and thy lying down. 

The hunt, the walk, the banquet or the dance ; 

In brief— in cv’ry time and cv’ry place, 

I’d importune thee with such earnestness— 

And in a way so lovingly withal, 

Thou conldst not hold it from me if thou wouldst ; 

Or shouldst thou still attempt to keep it hid, 

Then would I venture close to where it hides. 

And with sweet force dislodge it from thy lips.” 

“ Then thus such sweet enforcement I employ.” 

Thereupon his elOn majesty very gallantly did salute his lovely 
queen, the which she received as if in no way inclined to anger, as 
may be supposed; and then they, saying manifold loving pleasantries 
unto each other, walked to where there was a banquetting table, 
set out for them with all manner of tempting delicates, and sat 
themselves down, each in a sort of throne: for the reader must be 
made aware, that whilst the king and queen of Fairie were convers- 
ing as hath been described, there were raised upon the green sward 
by their attendants, a royal canopy of crimson silk and gold, and a 
goodly display of most delectable cheer; and hundreds of the little 
people were running about putting the things in order — whilst groups 
of beautiful sylphs were receiving notable sweet courtesies from their 
elfin gallants ; some reclining their graceful figures on the delicate 
grass, and others standing up as if preparing for the dance;— and 
in another place, there were seen a score or so of musicians a tun- 
ing of their records, theorbos, citterns, harps, sackbuts, and the 
like choice instruments. Presently, the queen gave the sign for 
them to begin their revels, and then the music struck up a most 
ravishing minstrelsy; the dancers commenced treading a measure 
with such infinite grace as hath never been visible to mortal eyes, 
and the rest were disporting of themselves in every part of the mea- 
dow, laughing, jesting, feasting, and making merry with such a 
prodigality of happiness as dull mortality hath no knowledge of. 
Some were a hunting of the field-mice into their holes, or driving 
the leaping frogs into the river, with a famous hallooing and admir- 
able cheerful noise; others of the merry elves were amusing of 
themselves by jumping over the toadstools that grew thereabouts, 
and mayhap one, not being so good a lcaper as his fellows, would 
jump clean into one of these dry fungous plants, to the near smo- 
thering of himself in its dust, and choking of his companions with 
laughter, Thbn some of the sylphs, who were not of the dancers, 
were engaged in making wreaths of the delieatest blossoms in sea- 
son, either for those they affected of. the other sex, or for their own 
wear. Others were putting together a true-love posie. Here and 
there might be seen a couple, apart from the rest, by the exquisite 
earnestness of their countenances, declaring themselves to be em- 
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ployed in such delectable manner as showed there was no lack of 
alTectionateness bgtwixt them ; and a company of others had got in 
the midst of them an elf of a most jocund spirit, known to divers 
by the several names of Puck, Robin Goodfellow, and Will-o’-the- 
YVisp, who, as was evident from their faces, with his droll jests and 
diverting tricks, kept them in a constant humour of laughing. Here 
would be one mischievous elf running after a sylph with a huge 
worm, which it was manifest she liked not the look of; and there, 
another, pelting a companion with cowslips, who was making ready 
to fling at him with a like missile. Every whore there was the 
appearance of the very absolutest freeheartedness ; not a grave face 
was to be seen — not a sigh was to be heard. In the meanwhile, 
Oberon and Titania resumed their discourse after the following 
fasliion : 

u Despite the rating I have had, sweet life 1" exclaimed he, 

“ Thy secret purpose Still remains untold.” 

“ Now art thou getting curious in good truth ! ” 
she answered with a smile. 

“ Yet Tyvould methinks be fitting punishment 
To keep thee ignorant still, ami hold thee so ; 

And now and then by deep mysterious hints, 

Ambiguous phrases, and quaint fashioned words, 

To fix thy patience on the tenter hooks ; 

And then to laugh at thy incuriousness.” • 

“ I prythee use me not so cruelly,” cried Oberon. 

“ Dost feel a wish to learn this thing of me ?" 
asked his fair queen earnestly, 

“ By thy most precious love I do 1” he replied. 

“And now, what wouldst thou give to know ?” 
exclaimed she with great emphasis. 

“ I’ll give thee aught 
That lieth in the compass of my power.” 

replied he, with as much earnestness in his looks as in his words. . 

“ I’ll hid the yellow goblins of the earth 

To pile thee heaps of treasure — from Ihe deep 
I’ll call the fairest mermaid of the wave 
To fish thee up the rarest pearl that lies. 

Hid in its secret caves. Say but the word. 

I'll fetch thee breezes from the spicy south, 

Bearing within their overladen laps 
The aromatic breath and odours rare 
Of balmy blossoms and delicious gums — 

Or from the ever glowing orient 

Where the warm sky, like an enamoured maid, 

Of her too loving nature half ashamed. 

Looks on the earth with a perpetual blush, , 

All manner of such choice and tempting cates 
As liberal nature there delights to shew — 

Long ere the circling hours their task have done — 

In bounteous banquet will 1 here array.” 
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“ AH goodly gifts indeed!” observed the fairy queen. 

“ I’ll hunt the air 

To roh its tenants of their courtliest plumes, 

And far and wide the forest chambers range 
To carry off their richest furniture ; 

I’ll"— ' . 

“ Nay, I am content !” 
said she, interrupting of his speech. 

“ I’U not exhaust 

So prodigal a spirit Now attend, 

And if thy curiousness be truly great, 

Thy ears must needs be rav’nously intent 
Upon devouring up my ev'ry word.” 

This led to the appearance of increased curiousness en the part of 
her lord, which Titania dallied with so artfully, that Oberon broke 
out into exceeding impatience, whereupon she exclaimed as if in huge 
astonishment : 

u Forsooth, anil is it so ! Alack, my lord, 

I marvel at a sight so new and strange ! 

Man can be curious then ? How wonderful ! 

It hath been said that womankind alone 

Were moved by curiousness, whilst man too proud. 

Too great, — too good to have such poor defects, 

Lived in incurious ease his nobler life. 

Why, what a change is here! Well, I have done — 

My object gained, I’ll now my thoughts unfold.” 

M Ah, prythee do !” said Oberon. Then continued she — 

“ Thou know’st with what great love 
I do regard the children of this isle— 

How long and deeply 1 have longed to find 
Some gentle nature fed by glorious thoughts, 

In whose delighting spirit 1 could breathe 
The love of all things excellent and true, 

That he might be found worthy of our care 
Whilst we in him took profitable heed. 

Thou knowest with what earnestness of heart 
I’ve sought for one so lovingly disposed, 

And found him not — thou knowest too 
Of all the sweetest spots in this fair land, 

This town of merry Stratford, and the stream 
That glides in graceful beauty at its side, 

I most affect— *for honest simple souls 
There crowd the chimney nook, and listen long 
With firm belief and pleasure undisguised, 

To frequent tales of fairy worthiness. 

Till bedtime come ; and then hie they to bed 
And dream of music, flowers, and lively shapes, 

* And innocent revelry and decent mirth, 

’Till Chanticleer’s shrill clarion wake them up 
% In cheerful labour to wear out the day.” 

w Ay !” exclaimed her lord, smiling. 

“ And if Puck but chance to have been there, 

Doubt not this trust of theirs in our good help 
Make sport for him and some mischance for them. 

Mayhap some starveling burgess through the night 
Jn dreams shall feast on princely delicatcs, 
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And wake without a crust to break bis fast; 

Or that some pedlar’s wife both poor and proud, 

For hours shall play the lady bountiful. 

Till from the rushes she is forced to rise 
To mend the patch-work of her husband’s slops.” 

M Talk not to me of Puck, the graceless elf!” cried Titania. 

M He shall be whipped with nettles if he dare 
Intrude his tricksy spirit ’neath their roofs ; 

But hear me out. There dwells in yonder town 
A modest wife with all kind feelings blessed, 

Rich in a woman’s riches — virtuous thoughts ; 

Gentle and generous, simple, fond, and true, 

Careful of house, and of a famous thrift ; 

And she a mother is about to be. 

This child unborn 1 know will prove a boy, 

Under mine own eyes shall this boy be reared, 

1 will his disposition mould and shape 
And make his nature shew the fairest signs 
That ever blessed a mortal. Of his mind 
I’ll form a storehouse of the noblest thoughts— 

The lore of Nature’s many-leafed works 
He there shall garner liberally and well, 

Until it holds the library complete ; 

And in his heart a treasury I’ll rear 
Of sweet affections, honourable desires, 

Fond aspirations, feelings high and proud, 

And sympathies for all things beautiful ; 

Then by the hand this gentle boy I’ll lead 
Into the lovely places of the earth, 

And shew him all the delicatest sights — 

The lield, the forest, valley, stream, and hill, 

The exquisite sweet blossoms newly blown, . 

And the fair sky that spans and shines o’er all ; 

The whilst within his ravished ears shall glide 
An everlasting concert of delight 
From the soft breeze, the rustling trees, the wave 
> That makes its path in music — from the herd, 

The flock, the hive, and all the feathered quires 
That thrill the air with melodies divine ; 

Unto the merry cricket’s silvery chirp, 

Or shrill sweft pipe of cheerful grasshopper.” 

w Methinks that boy must lead a pleasant life,” 

observed her lord. 

M He shall find pleasure seek it where he will,” she replied, 

“ For in his eyes shall dwell a power to see, 

And in his breast an impulse to enjoy . * * 

The pleasantest things that nature doth possess : 

And every pleasure shall a lesson bring, 

And every lesson be with pleasure learned. (. 

The loving hopes that grace humanity— ' ' f 

The fears, the cares, the passions, and the joys. 

That wrestle with its spirit— the deep throes 

Ambition dies with, and the gnashing pain . 

With which revenge is born— the mighty stilts 
Whereon pride mounts its glaring littleness— 

The mean resorts where cuuning loves to hide — 

The selfish wants that avarice keeps and kills, • / 

And the great gluttony that eats itself, 

Shall in his vision prominently live. 
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Rut with the knowledge of the human world 
To him shall come a learning more refined. 

Drawn from a brighter, better, wiser source. 

The gems that stud the canopy of night 
When Time proclaims the burial of the day, 

And those of daintier sort, though lowlier horn, 

That give the air its life, and earth its grace, , 

Shall (ill his soul with meanings quaint and new — 

From the deep shadow s of the reverend woods, 

And noon-tide sunshine in its golden streams, 

He shall bring marvels : in the quiet light 
Of the fair moon and her fair company, 

A throng of starry thoughts that never set — 

Under the shelving hanks of the tall hedge, 

And by the margin of the pebbly brook, 

And ’mid the mosses of the abbey wall, , 

And round about the antiquated trunks 
Of forest giants bare of leaf and branch, 
lie shall discover sage authorities 
Oft to be quoted at a future day. 

And wheresoe'er he ventureth himself, 

Whether along the open fields he strays 
When blooming beauty woos him as he walks, 

Or through the tangled copse he makes a path, 

Where songs of welcome burst from every tree, 

Or by the Avon's w inding bed he roams, 

That offers to his eyes the glittering shower 
With which this yielding Danae is won, 

A thousand servitors shall round him throng 
With loving guidance keeping him from barm ; 

Sport in the beam that seeks to dim his gaze, ' 

Bend the low twig and catch the falling branch 
That bars his way or topples on his head : 

And where his look, in marvellous wonder falls, 

Hold up the fairest blossoms to its view, 

And shew him where earth’s choicest sights lie hid.” 

M But for what purport are these things to be ?” 
asked Ohcron. 

u That with a nature so divinely reared,” 
replied his admirable companion. 

w And with a knowledge so profoundly gained, * 

He to the people of this favoured isle 
Shall present pleasure bounteously afford, 

And be a glory in all after times.” 

u A purport worthy of the Fairy Queen I” 
exclaimed her lord. 

M And I, that boy from manhood’s sterner days, 

Will take in charge, that no ungracious deeds 
May mar the beauty of his after life. 

But struggles must he have, and griefs, and pains. 

And disappointments terrible to bear; 

And then prosperity and friends and fame, 

And honours that true greatness loves to sec, 

Shall try the temper of his metal well, 

And prove to all his quality and w r orth.” 

Now was there seen amongst them such abundance of pleasant 
pastime, as was quite a marvel to behold, in which the tricksy Will— 
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o’-the-Wisp, or Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, as ho -was variously 
called, did appear to enjoy himself to the very bent of his humour. 
In the meanwhile, Titania and Oberon, having sufficiently discoursed 
of their intentions regarding the boy mentioned by them, moved 
from the banquet, and were soon pleasantly engaged treading of a 
measure to the delicatest music ever known. All of a sudden as they 
were disporting of themselves, every one of them very merrily, 
there came one hastening from the other end of the meadow, crying 
o,ut something, the which as soon as it was heard, banquet, canopy, 
dancers, musicians, and all the fairy world disappeared in the twin- 
klingofan eye ; and of that gallant company no vestige now remained. 
The blades of the young grass, unharmed by the light footfalls of 
the tiny dancers, bent to the midnight wind. The frogs came peep- 
ing from the rushes, and the timid water-rat ventured to put her 
head out of the covered hole beneath the river’s bank, wherein she 
had made her home. 

“ It be woundy cold o’ nights, still dame, for all it be getting so 
nigh unto the flowery month of May,” exclaimed an awkward var- 
let, looking to be something betwixt man and boy, and dressed in a 
humblo suit of russet, famously worn and soiled, that fitted him not 
at all, as,. carrying of a huge lanthorn with outstretched arm before 
him, he seemed to be guiding of a short stout woman, well wrapped 
.up in a serviceable cloak and muffler, who bent her steps through 
tlse field towards the neighbouring tow n. 

“Ay, it be cold enough, out of all doubt,” replied his companion, 
in a quick thick voice, half swallowed in her mufller, as sho endea- 
voured to keep as near as possible to his heels. “Yet do I remem- 
ber me a colder night than this, two years ago this very day.” 

“ Odd zooks 1 was it so indeed 7” asked the other in a tone of 
monstrous wondering. 

“Ay, that was it, Humphrey,” replied the woman with impres- 
sive earnestness. “ That night I had laid me down to rest my weary 
bones, and nigh unto midnight I had got me into the comfortablest 
slumber, weary body ever had, when there came at the gate so huge 
a noise, I had like to have been frightened out of my sleep and my 
wits too. I dressed me in a presently, w'ondering who could be a 
sending at that time, not expecting to 'hear from Mistress Hathaway, 
for a month to come, nor from Dame Hart, for a full’ week; w'hen, 
looking out from the lattice I spied a horseman, in a cloak that swept 
down close upon his horse’s heels, who, in a terrible high voice, bade 
me come quick, for life and death depended on my speed. There- 
upon, as may be supposed of me, 1 made all convenient haste in 
my apparelling, — for thou knowost, Humphrey, I like to keep none 
waiting." 

“O my life, Gammer Lambswool,” exclaimed the other drily, 

“ kept you not me an hour by the clock, ere I got sight of you, I 
know not what waiting means.” 

“Nay, nay— thou couldst not have been at the gate so long as 
that,” replied the old woman; “for ere thou hadst well knocked 
twice, I called to thee from the lattice." 
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“ So God me save,” cried out Humphrey, with wonderful em- 
phasis, “ I knocked some score of times — to say nought of the mon- 
strous bawling I kept up, loud enough to wake the seven sleepers; 
and I doubt not at all, master will give me a taste of the cudgel for 
having tarried so long.” 

“lie shall do thee no such unkind .office, be assured,” said Gam- 
mer Lamhswool, “for 1 will take care to boar thee blameless in the 
matter. But to return to what I was a saying,” added she, too glad 
at having a listener to let him ofT without the whole story. “ On 
coming to the gate, the stranger was for having me mount upon a 
pillion behind him, which I liked not at first ; but upon his pressing 
the emergency of the case, and placing a gold piece in my hand, I 
made no more to do — for I like not appearing over scrupulous in 
matters of jeopardy, the more especially when an honest w r age is to 
be gained by it. 1 had scarce got my seat when the stranger said he 
must needs blindfold me, the which I liked less than the other; but 
upon his assuring tae I should sulTor no harm, and placing another 
gold piece in my hand, I sulTered it to be done, for thinks 1, mayhap 
the occasion requireth secresv ; and I oft had a huge suspicion there 
was no necessity Tor me to seem to know more than those who re- 
quired my aid, would allow; if so bo they paid mo well for holding 
of my curiousness.” 

“ Here be a villainous thick cloud about to cover up the moon, and 
he hanged to it 1” exclaimed her companion in a tone of vexation, as, 
■with a face waxing marvellously fearful, he watched the approach of 
a broad black cloud spreading over the sky. “ Make more speed, I 
pray you, good Gammer, else shall we be left in the dark before we 
have got out of this field, which hath the horridest reputation of any 
place in these parts ; and I like not passing through it at this late hour, 
I promise you.” 

“In honest truth it be not in good repute,” observed the old 
woman, quickening her pace somewhat. “ Unnatural strange sights 
have been seen here, and it be well known that they by whom they 
have been looked on, have never been themselves since. But to my 
story. Hardly had be blindfolded me, when he spurred his horso to 
so monstrous a pace, that it seemed more like unto flying than riding; 
and, not having been used to such, perchance I should soon have 
been jolted from my seat, had not I held my companion round the 
girdle as firm as a vice. Now began I to repent of my too great will- 
ingness to venture on this errand. I was going I knew not where, 
with I knew’ not whom, to do I knew not what ; but when I bethought 
me of the stranger’s largess, I took heart, for out of all doubt a piece 
of gold is a notable fine recommendation in a new acquaintance; and 
methinks it bo ungrateful to think ill of those who have behaved 
handsomely to you ; so I said nought, and proceeded On my journey 
with as much contentation as I might.” 

“ A grace of God, Gammer, make more speed 1” cried her com- 
panion earnestly. 

“ I be getting on as fast as my old legs can carry me,” answered 
she ; and then continued her gossip. “ Well, we travelled on at this 
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terrible pace for I know not how long a time, till th° 
a dead stop; and, with an injunction to be silent, 111 J g l^VW' 
quickly alighted, carried me some little distance in his a . 
up some steps, and then leading me yet a little further, SUdue r rh^ 
the bandage off my eyes. I found myself in a very stately 
her, having the most costly hangings eye ever beheld, and every thing 
of a like splendour about it. Lights were burning on a table close 
upon the bed's foot, but l had not time to notice one half of what was 
.there, when my conductor haughtily bade me look to my patient, a* 
he pointed to the bed; and hearing a most piteous groan, l hastened 
to do his bidding.” 

“ Mercy, good Gammer, make more speed 1 These clouds be dose 
upon the moon, and we not half through this terrible field yet;” 
cried Humphrey, evidently more attentive to the look of the sky thtan 
the speech of his companion. 

“ Marry, 'tis so sure enough 1” exclaimed the old dame, taking a 
hasty glance at the moon. “ Well, there found l a dainty young- 
creature assuredly in as doleful a strait as poor lady ever was; and 1 
came in the very nick of time, to do her such desirable service as she 
required of me. I sought to give her what comfort I could, but I was 
stopped by the voice of him who had brought me, angrily bidding me 
hold my prate, and speed my office ; aiid then broke he out into such . 
bitter invectives against the poor lady, as were dreadful to .bear, to 
the which she replied never a word, for indeed she could not, she 
was in such severe travail/ At last, to my great joy, the lady became 
a mother; but scarce had I took the babe in my arms, when my 
gentleman, who had been all this time striding across the room, 
seemingly in a horrible bad humour, hearing the child cry, darted 
towards me, snatched it rudely away, and hurried out of the room 
with it. I felt at that moment as if 'twould Lean easy matter to knock 
me down with a feather. I could have no doubt there was a most 
cruel mischief /-doing, and my blood run cold within me, at the 
thought of it." 


11 There ! the' moon hath gone clean out of sight!” exclaimed Hum- 
phrey, as if in utter despair. “Alack, what an unchristian place for 
an honest poor body to be in at this late hour.” 

“ Well, we must e’en get on as well as we can, and the lanthorn 
will help us to make sure wo -go not aslrav,” observed the other, 
consolingly. 'u'r ‘ ' . v 

“ What to do I knew not," continued she. “The poor mother 
looked to be scarce alive, that was pililiil enough to see, let her fault 
have been what it might ; but taking away the life of an innocent babo 
that had scarce began to breathe, could not be ought else than a very 
deyHfc# and unnatural murder.” ' ‘ 

“ Nay, talk not of murder, 1 piavyoB, good Gammer I” cried her 
companion very movingly ; “ 1 cannot see the length of my arm, and 
I kiiovv tot what monstrous fearful things may he in the darkness, 
ready to pounce out upon us.” . 

“ Nothing unnatural can hurt you if you bo not evil inclined, let 
them here lie ever so thick," observed the old dame; but this seemed 
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not to add much to the other's small stock of courage, for he continued 
to walk along, looking suspiciously ahout him in as perfect a fear as 
ever was, whilst Gammer Lambswool strove to keep as close at his 
heels as she'eould. 

“ Ere I could recover myself from the strange fright, what had 
been that moment done, had put me in, ho returned, and without tire 
child,” added she, with much emphasis. “Whereupon I was so 
confounded and terrified at the sight of him, that I remember not 
w hat further took place, till I found myself at mine own door with a 
full purse in my hand ; but less glad at the sight of it than I was to 
be quit of the villain’s company,” . ... 

“Mercy, Gammer, what bo, that?” cried Humphrey,, in a mon- 
strous fearful voice, as he lifted up his lanthorn, evidently a trembling 
from head to foot, and seemed to be gazingatsomething in thedistance. 

“ Where, I pray you 1” inquired tho other, eagerly, as she strove 
to raise herself on her toes for to peep over his shoulder. 

“ It moves!” whispered her companion, drawing his breath hard. 

“ Heaven save us from all harm !” muttered the old woman, be- 
ginning to partake of the other's alarm, though she knew not as yet 
what it was caused -by. < 

“ By St. Nicholas, it be making towards us!” added he, as plainly 
as his fright would allow, and the next moment the lanthorn dropped 
from his trembling hands, and he fell on his knees, saying of his 
prayers, with' his teeth a chattering as if he was taken with an ague. 
Gammer .Lambswool, being in the dark — for their light had been ex- 
tinguished by the fall — and hearing something approaching, was 
about to take to her prayers also, when she was startled by a quick 
succession of blows, that seemed to fall upon hetf companion with a 
force that quickly put all conceit of a ghost out of her head. 

“Why, thou idling varlet!” exclaimed a voice close beside her. 
“ Wert not strictly told not to tarry a moment, and thou hast been 
gone nigh these two hours past — g murrain on thee.” 

“ Oh, master !” bawled Humphrey, most lustily, writhing under 
the punishment ho was receiving. Hurt me no more, I pray you. 
Mercy, good master ! In honest truth I tarried no more than I conld 
help." • 

“ Indeed, Master Shakspeare, he is not to blame, fori was hindered 
from coming,” cried the old woman. -“But tell me, I beseech you, 
how fareth your sweet wife?” 

“Badly, as she needs must, when she hath been crying out for you 
so long,” answered he, as if somewhat out of humour. 

. “ Well, dear heart, lead you the way, I will haste to her without a 
moment’s more delaying,” said the Gammer, in a sort of coaxing 
voice; upon which Humphrey, picking up his lanthorn, and quite for- 
getting his fear in the cudgelling lie had lately had', although, in ho- 
nest truth, he had been scarce hurt at all, — seeing his master and 
the midwife moving off as fast as they could — kept ciose to their heels 
till they reached John Shakspeare’s dwelling in Henley Street. 
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CHAPTER II. 

• . ' . , i . * / 

At first THE INFANT. 

Shakspeake. 

Porter. On my Christian conscience, this one christening will beget a thousand ; 
hero will be father, godfather, and all together. 

Man, The spoons will be the bigger, sir, ■ 

,, lino. 

He rulcth all the roast 
With bragging and with boast, 

. , ’ Borne up on every side ■ • 

With pomp and with pride. 

John Skelton. 

No quarrelling, for God’s sake 1 Truly if you do, I shall set a knave between ye. 

Thomas Heywood. (A Woman Kilted with Kindness.) 

Now was there an admirable jovial company assembled at the 
dwelling of Dame Shakspcare, to do honour te the christening other 
child, and among them were many of the worthy burgesses of Strat- 
ford; for be it understood, John Shakspeare was known to be a thriv- 
ing man, and such are sure to have no lack ofacquaintances; and his 
excellent partner having come of a family of some repute in those 
pafts, being no other than the heiress of Arden, was much looked 
up to; and, as she appeared unto all, of an honest kind heart and 
admirable sweet nature, she possessed every one’s good word. Of' 
which the consequence was, the house could scarce contain the com- 
pany the occasion had assembled. Some stood about the porch jest- 
ing and making merry; others were in the garden, especially of the 
younger sort, amusing themselves with pleasant talk one with another. 
One or two decent motherly dames were in the kitchen bustling to 
and fro, looking to the dinner, of which a huge fire covered with pots 
and kettles; and having a famous large joint at the spit, a little ragged 
urchin kept turning — being well minded of all not to let it burn — 
shewed some preparation — the whilst a stout wench with famous red 
cheeks and elbows, evidently in her best finery, along with Hum- 
phrey, in his Sunday jerkin, kept hurrying in and out, laden with 
knives, napery, drinking vessels, trepchcrs, and other needful things 
at a feasting. ; 

In the best chamber of the whole house which looked to be newly 
strewed with fresh rustics, afid garnished here and there with such 
flowers as were in season, some in china bowls, and some in parcel- 
gilt goblets, there was a large recess, made by that cod of the room 
abutting out into the street, wherein were most of the principal per- 
sonages of the company. First, for, in respect of his calling, I 
would give him precedency of the others, there sat Sir Nathaniel the 
curate, easily to be known by his portly person, his merry eye, his 
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loud laugh, and his free Speech. It was bruited abroad that he 
loved good living better than became a churchman, and his maple face 
and famous round belly, did confirm such tales wonderfully. In ap- 
parel he was slovenly, and not over clean in his linen ; but being of 
a ready wit and of a cheerful humour, he went on from day to day 
feasting wherever there was any store of victual, a welcome if not an 
honoured guest. Beside him was one Stripes the schoolmaster, and, 
as folks said, a notable conjuror, who had a. very lean look with him, 
and wore such garments as seemed to be clean past all recovery of 
tailoring, they were' so threadbare. By what was going 6n, it ap- 
peared as if he was content to be the butt of the other, for he took 
in good part all the jests the curate aimed at his shrunk shanks, his 
lanthom jaws, his darned hose, and his old fashioned doublet, and 
moreover assented to whatthe other said, with a readiness that sa- 
voured much of servility. Nearer this way sat a substantial lpoking 
yeoman, by name Richard Hathaway, clad in honest homespun, in 
deep discourse with a neighbouring wealthy sheep farmer, concerning 
the market price of wool, the stato of the crops, and the like matters. 
A knot of burgesses were standing round two aldermen of the town, 
who were debating very stoutly upon business’ connected with the 
corporation; and-the parish-clerk, a little dumpy man, with mon- 
strous thick legs, was leaning half out of the casement, in earnest 
talk with sdmeonein the street below'. 

At the further end of the .chamber w'erc all the women congre- 
gated, apparelled in their very best, and talking as though none had 
a mind to listen. The rich farmer s wife, sitting Very stately in a 
robe of fine scarlet, with a white hood, a gay purse, and a bunch of 
keys at her side, hanging from a silken belt of silver tissue; whilst 
her waist was bound with a sash of grass-green silk richly embroi- 
dered, no lack of jewols about her, and on each finger two rings at 
least, divided the admiralionof her companions with the aldermen’s 
wives in watchet-coloured tunics and fringed kirtles, with golden 
coifs and other costly toys, wherewith they had attired themselves. 
In the midst of them sat Dame Shakspeare, modestly and matronly 
clad, and without doubt, as seemly a woman as any there, looking 
contented and happy, and giving very earnest thanks to her good 
friends and guests as they made up, to her' with some pretty gift or 
another — mayhap, a set ofapostle spoons, or a standing cup of silver, 
or a gilt bowl, for the boy, who, with the chrisom-cloth about him 
in token of his recent baptism, lay in the arms of his nurse — a rosy 
faced dame, who stood beside her mistress, commending of the babe 
to all comers above all babes that ever lived. And lastly, by the 
door, giving, a hearty welcome to all who entered, d tossed in aoex- 
cellent suit of Lincoln green, and having as cheerful a face as man 
ever wore, stood worthy John Shakspeare, the giver of the feast. 

“ Come in, neighbours! I pray you, come in !” exclaimed [he, as 
some were entering. “ I am heartily glad to see you, and my good 
dam6 be as ready to give you a welcome I’ll be bound for’t. Well 
met, Thomas Ilartl Robert Bruce, I commend me to your good 
will. Worthy Hamnet Sadler, I am much beholden to you for this 
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visit. Ha, Oliver Dumps'!” cried lie, as his eyes lighted on a melan- 
choly looking little man, in a new leather jerkin and black karsie 
hose. Though most men hugely mislike visits of the constable, I 
greet you well.” ' , 

“ God requite you, neighbour,” answered the man, not altering a 
whit the solcmness of his aspect. 

“Mcthinks, we are all indifferently honest,” continued his host. 
“ Yet are we well incliued you should exercise your office amongst 
us with as little hindrance as may be." 

“Marry, ’tis a villanous world!” exclaimed the constable. “But 
if any dishonesty hath been done, point me out the knave, that I 
may take him up before his worship." 

“Nay, by your leave, not so,” -replied the other, “ If you'are fdr 
taking up, we are only willing you should take up the dinner : but with 
such an offender We doubt not being able to play the high bailiff as 
well as any in the county, and would on tjie instant commit him to 
safe custody, in our own keeping.” Thereupon there was a laugh 
of those around; for .when the host taketh upon himself to jest, even 
if his wit be not of the brightest, the guests must lack good manners 
sadly, if their mirth break not out at it without stinting. 

“ See you, John a Combe ?” enquired the buxom wife of one of the 
aldermen to the other, as they now stood somewhat apart from the 
rest, observing the scene I have endeavoured to describe. 

“Ay, yonder is he, Mistress Alderman Malmsey,” replied the 
other, pointing to one who had just entered, and seemed by his apparel 
to be somewhat of a gallant, for he was very daintily dressed in a 
new puce-coloured doublet, with scarlet hose, buff shoes, and fine 
rosettes to them; a well starched ruff below his beard, and a hand- 
some rapier at his girdle. 

“ By our Lady, Mistress Alderman Dowlas, he beareth himself 
bravely,” exclaimed the first. 

“ T faith, methinks he is as pretty a man as any of his inches,’* 
added the other. 

“And then to note how civilly he behaveth himself,” continued 
Dame Malmsey. “ He ever spcaketh of us women in sueh delicate 
respectful terms as would do a woman’s heart good to hear ; and if 
any so much as insinuate ought to our prejudice, it moveth him so, 
he will bo ready to fight the biggest man of them all.” 

“ And yet 1 marvel he should still remain a bachelor,” observed 
Dame Dowlas. “ He cannot be less than a good manly age, for as 
Master Alderman, my husband, hath told me, it Was twenty -five 
years come Whitsuntide, since old John a Combe bought his wed- 
ding suit of lus father ; and that lie is well accommodated for a wife 
there can be no question, seeing that he hath ever a fair sum of mo- 
ney in his purse at a friend’s need, and old John a Combe hath the 
reputation of well filled coffers.” 

“Perchanco .the old man is not willing his son should marry,” 
said her companion, “Or, mayhap, thinks it fit he should wed 
with none but the chiefest families, for he hath taken infinite pains, 
and spared not the cost, he should have as good schooling as any io 
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the land; whereof the consequence is, you shall find young John a 
Combe one of the properest gentlemen to be met with in all War- 
wickshire.” 

“ Cortes, he seemeth not to affect one more than another,” ex- 
claimed Dame Malmsey. “ But I would wager my best kfrtle, there 
is never a maid for five miles round Stratford, who would not give 
her ears to have him for a husband.” 

“ In all sincerity I say it, I wish he may find a wife worthy of 
him,” said the other, to which her companion added a like sincere 
w ish. In the meanwhile, the object of their friendly commendations 
passed across the chamber, very courteously returning the cour- 
tesies of those he met, — and few were there that did not hasten to 
greet him, as soon as they caught sight of him at his entrance, which 
shewed in whatesiimation he was. These as quickly as he well could 
he parted from, and made up to Dame Shakspeare, who, with a face 
radiant with her choicest smiles, gave him her hand at his approach. 

“ I beseech you, pardon me, I have come so late,”, said he to her, 
ina very soft gentlemanlike voice; “ I have been detained against ray 
will, else would I have been here long since;” 

“I pray you, trouble not yourself about it,” replied she, with an 
excellent pleasant kindness. “ Believe njc you are infinitely welcome, 
Master Combe, honour our poor dwelling w'hen you will.” 

“In sooth, I regret exceedingly not having sooner paid my re- 
spects to our young master here,” added he, looking from the smiling 
mother to the pretty babe, with a delighted countenance. “For 
never saw I, in all my days, a child whose exquisite comeliness made 
earliest acqaintance so desirable.” 

“Nay, sweet Sir, it is your goodness that maketh you think so,” re- 
plied she, though pleased beyond measure at the compliment. 

“ An it please your worship, it be very exquisite comeliness, 
indeed!” exclaimed the nurse with some emphasis, as she held out 
the child to be seen by him more conveniently. “ In all honesty I 
say it, I know not the babe so choicely featured. I pray you, note 
how fair a forehead it hath — the hair, no silk ever w r as of such mar- 
vellous fineness — here are cheeks that bees would cluster at taking 
them to be such delicate rarities as they have had no experience of — 
but the eyes. I pray your worship, look at these eyes 1 What pretty 
twinklers they be 1, So mild, so soft, so loving, and so roguish withal 1 
’Ifaith, eyes of so rare a sort surely no child ever had ; and as for this 
dainty little mouth — if there shall be found any cherry so tempting 
to look upon, I am no trUe woman-.” 

“ O’ my life, ho is wonderfully pretty!” cried John a Combe, gazing 
with an admiring eye upon its many attractions. 

“Dost think so, really?" asked the happy mother. 

“ But t hen it hath such strange, wise, notable ways with it as exceed 
all my cunning to describe,” continued the nurse, jumping her chargo 
up and down a-bit as nurses do. “ And for a curious nature, hisex- 
ceedeth all comprehension. There shall nothing pass in his presence 
unnoticed of him; and if anything new come within his reach, doubt 
not he will have hold of it in a preiently ; nay, his curiousness is of 
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so extreme a sort, that if he but gehsight of a thing, he wilt allow of 
no peace till he have it in his hand, and thereby gain some knowledge 
what stuff it be made of.” 

“ Methinks, nurse, there is much sign of after wisdom in being so 
early a learner,” observed John a Combe. 

“Ay, an it please your worship, that is there, I’ll warrant you,” 
replied she. “Then as for his temper, he is so sweetly disposed, 
none can help loving him. He is none of your cross-grained, restless, 
ill-behaved little brats that be ever a squalling and bawling from 
morning till night, disturbing of every one — not he by my halidom! 
for he is so peaceable, you might live in the house and not know a babe 
was iiv it. He goeth to sleep just when it is proper for him, and 
wakes himself up only at such times as may be most convenient for 
him to be looked to. In short, I w ill be bound for’t, his like is not to 
be found in this world; and if he come not to be a bishop, or at least 
a justice o’ the peace, I shall be hugely mistaken in him.” 

“O my word, nurse, you have mighty hopes of him,” exclaimed 
Dame Shakspeare, gazing fondly, and somewhat proudly, on the 
object of so much eulogy, as it lay dandling in the arras of her atten- 
dant. “In good truth, I cannot expect for the boy any such famous 
fortune, and should be well satisfied, could I be assured he would 
live to play the part of an honest man, and die in the estimation of his 
fellows.” 

“If such be your desire, believe me the assurance is easily come 
at,” remarked John a Combe, courteously; “ for it is manifest from 
what nurse hath said of him, that he possesses his mother’s excellent 
rare virtues, and with such commendable gifts he cannot fail to realize 
all honourable expectation.” 

“ I am proud of your good opinion, worthy Master Combe,” an- 
swered she, with the nnaffectedness of a truly modest woman. “ It 
shall at least keep me at my powerfulest endeavours to deserve it 
better.” ‘ **. • 

“As some small token of my regard, I' beseech you, accept of mo 
this poor trifle for your sweet son,” said he, as he produced a very 
daintily wrought silver cup and cover. 

“ Beshrew my heart, but that is as pretty -a present for a babo as 
I have seen this many a day,” exclaimed the nurse; and then ad- 
dressing the infant, as she let him rise and fall ‘in her arms, cried' 
out, “ Hoity toity, my young master! thou hast a goodly store of 
friends methinks! But thou deservest it every bit, thou dost, thou 
pretty roguol” And then she fell to tickling of him with one hand 
upon his chest, whilst she held him by the other, till the babe laughed 
after so delicate a fashion as was exquisite to see. 

“ I feel too much beholden to you, worthy Master Combe, to say 
aught of the matter," said the delighted mother. 

“And here, nurse,” ho added, taking out olhia purse a piece of 
silver, which he placed in her hands; “is some small token you 
should bestow your best attentions on this my young friend here.” 

“That will I, your worship, depend on't, and a million of thanks 
for your worship’s largess,” exclaimed the other, dropping a curtsey, - 
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as she accepted the coi « - ‘ ‘ WcJl, commend me to Master Comb 

for a true gentleman l" continued slie, as soon as lie had relired 

another part of the cYv S*. Tn t> e r . ... 

“He is -ever so,” answered her mistress, “ He giveth signs of 
most liberal heart, an «3L is at all times a ready mean for the doing 
any good. Perchance* one might travel many miles,, and not me 
with so good a neigh t> O va x* , so true a friend, or so worthy a Christian. 

“Now, neighbours 1. now, friends I an it please you in to dinner, 
cried John SbakspeaiTCS ; on tlie instant, ail were in preparation I 
obey the welcome sxjxxrxxmons, and John a Combe hurrying back I 
Dame Shakspeare, led tlie way with her, followed by th 

rest of the company „ till lie had placed her in her proper seat. Afte 
Sir Nathaniel had said grace, the company sat down to a dinner the 
would have gladdencs d any but to have beheld ; for there was brough 
upon the table a faTxcx. oyis store of all things in season, with plenty c 
excellent liquor, bo tiX~x. ale and cider ; and all set to with good appetites 
and with an evidexx fc. *Hetcrmioation to enjoy the cheer that had beei 
provided for them . Of these, none so distinguished himself as die 

the curate and the is <iVioolmaster. Stripes sat nearly bolt upright ii 
his chair, as serious as a judge and as ravenous as a wolf; yet then 
was not so glaring am impudency in liis proceedings as was in tin 

other, for he was t importunate he waited to be asked— cat wha 

was given him — xw a*, s x-eady again; and with small pressing, continuec 
at it till long after- all else had done. . . , ■ , . 

The host and hostess seemed ever anxious that each person shouk 
have what he lito<i and plenty of it, and kept Maud the girl, inc 
Humphrey the boy , a t their vigilance, supplying of what was needed 
whilst John aComho husied himself in pressing those n,ghest him tc 
make good cheer, a od looked as if he cared not what he had hirnsel: 
as long as the res t. fnred wel' ° f a SUrety ° ne ap, 5 ,re i 

enjoy himself to hi s lieart’scontcn t: nor were the women altogethc. 

unmindful of the l^oxx rStffuf hSStnlity that had garnished the board ; 

for they eat and F»A~aiised and' smiled in such a sort as shewed how 
•well they were plc» ased with their entertainment. 


At last the meal 


thoVables were'e o C ntffuT va riety of cakes, such fruit as 

he cot. Mar comfits, stewed prunes and d.shes 


l ^ r Tudves removed, and in their stead 

t ilC e afitalfAc «nrh frui t as 


could be got, March i>a n e, apples and eonifit^ 

ofothcrkrcservos, s y lUbubs for the y S^vtafkiS., 

j, r oxving«a goodly bowl of sack 
with sugar in it, f 0v such a^Dfected such delicate drink, of whom the 


and verjuice, ana x^ine'foVtVe' elder s of two or three several kinds; 
besides which, John Sliakspeare was 

rio awIrmen wS^ such as affected ?ing there was no such 

Jv...or in the wo r pf most conspicuo ’ sweeJ wifo 0 ppositewas pre- 

*,rin2 3 jug of whilslhis excel . desired .above all others, 

parmg ajugoi s lxjlced a , h liquor being ’ , 


r ~nf ^ -v-vj ale, such l i fl uol _'l« or veomen; ever and anon 

Jiyfng someth Uy r ? V \ eS \i aSWerC Sio was standing behind her chait 
Sa -Ui ilie babes tho nurse » wP * 0 ,,.,,i<Ting, with some few gracious 

r, rd s i co^> r arms; or acknowledging ^ ^ ^ fay ^ 

W ^ readme^ c\ tos ‘ es of John a C °?«1d liave overv thing she needed 

OW l a ter v! ° ok that sho sh °Y ilassos, and the like noises, 

ready at ner hand. The jingling ot S“* 
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f bottles, and other drinking roS f%ey 
J, and all having before them what ^- g gjai 
d that John a Combe stood up W't jfathlk 
with some ado. the rude orating 0* ” ' 


caused by the moving of bottles, and other drinking 
in Some degree subsided, 
desired, it was observed 

filled in his hand ; and, with some ado, the rude prating oi 
niel being stopped, he was heard to speak after this fashion • . 

“My worthy good neighbours and friends ! There is a C V, . 
now of old standing in this our very dear country, which ntetliin|j^ 
should be held in good esteem of all true English hearts: to wit, the 
drinking of healths, which, I take it, is a great encourager of honest 
lovo; and keepeth true friendship in excellent remembrance amongall 
men. Now it may be known unto you that this same estimable cus- 
tom is in most request amongst those of old acquaintance. Therefore 
I beseech you pardon me, if on this occasion I require of you to follow 
the custom with some alteration. There is no old familiar friend I 
would now ask your remembrance of ; but one whose very name hath 
been unknown to you till this day. I cannot point out to you what 
noticeable virtues he hath shewn, worthy of your commendation ; for 
as yet I have been so little in his company, he hath not had time ta 
shew his goodness to me; but knowing his father's extreme honesty 
of soul, and his mother's manifold excellences of nature, I am assured 
he cannot fait to have in him such bountiful gifts, as in good time 
must bring to him all good men’s affections. Neighbours! I pray 
you, with full cups, join with me very heartily in drinking — health to 
our young friend William Shakspeare, a long life and a prosperous I” 

Methinks there should be no need to assure the reader that the 
desire of John a Combe was followed on the instant with the sincere 
good will of all present. ... i- 

“ Well done, John a Combe 1” shouted Sir Nathaniel ; “ 0’ my life, 
a truly excellent proper spoech : and very scholarly spoken. What 
sayest Ticklebreech?” cried be familiarly to the schoolmaster, who 
sat over against him. “ Is not the speech a sound speech, ay, and 
a notable speech, ay, and a speech of marvellous discretion ?” 

“An’ it please your reverence,'” replied Stripes, looking all the 
whilst as solemn as if it was a matter of life or death with him ; 
“ touching the speech that hath lately had utterance amongst us, I 
will make so boldas to say, that a properer speech shall not be found, 
even should you seek for it in the choicest of Demosthenes his Philip- 
pics, or of Cicero his Orations. It is a speech that hath in it these 
several excellences — excellence of matter — excellence of rhetoric— 
and excellence of — ” , 

“It may be known of all here Lam.no scholar, like unto our good 
friend and neighbour Master Combe,” observed John Shakspeare, 
with his honest cheerful face all of a glow, and to the complete cut- 
ting short of the schoolmaster in what threatened to be an exceeding 
prosy discourse. “ Yet had I what I lack the most, I doubt it would 
da me such good office as sufficiently 'to assure him of the full great 
lave I bear him in my heart for the friendliness he hath shewn to me 
and mine on this and other occasions. Fain would I dilate concern- 
ing of what numberless famous proofs he hath exhibited of the gone— 
rousness of his humour, but that I know none of you stand in any 
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ignorance of them- ^ 1X1 ? 11 * earliest life ho hath been given to ; 

manner of truly estlnx«-f»w^ 'Virtues?; and now his riper manhood, in i 
thorough honesty and. I V 543 neartedncss, declareth what proper effe 
hath come ot the eiceeding virtuousness of his youth. I feel proi 
that Stratford can boast ol such a one; and I pray you, pardon m 
when 1 add, my prido ks tioue the less at finding thatsuch a oneshou 
hold me in his commendation ; for, as I take it, lobe well spoken 
is ever to be desired 5 l)ut the praise of the praiseworthy is a thir 
beyond all price. In testimony that your opinion accordcth wit 
mine own, 1 beseectw you, neighbours, join with mein drinking 1 
the health of our worttiy townsman, John a Combe, desiring that I: 
may long continue t-o live amongst us, in the same pride anil honou 
as he doth at this present.” 

“ Marry, but this looketh: to bo the properest speech of the two 1 
exclaimed Sir Natinafc.wcwiel, as all prepared themselves — and with evi 
dence of great goocf 'will — to do as tlieir host would have them 

“ what sayest, Pedagogus?” 

“Indeed, and as our reverence out of your singular wisdom hatj 

observed,’’ said tlx es schoolmaster, refraining awhile from the pippii 
he was a moment si nee intent upon adding to the great mass of vic- 
tual that had gone luefore it. “It be out of all comparison the pro- 
perest speech. Irv_ short, it shall bo found, on the very searchinges 
examination, of so 17* roper a sort, that its fellow shall not be met with 
seek where you win.” 

Much more of tlr>e same poor stufT lie might have added, had no 
the voice of John ,r*_ Combe sent him , nothing loath, to the munch- 
ing of his pippin ; for l le was of that well-disposedness, he would hob 
his prate when his betters were talking ; but among poorer folk h. 
would say out his say were it a mile to the end: and heed none 
should they talk ever’so Master Combe, thereupon, quickly dis 
claimed any title to praise for whatever he had done ; asserting tha 
it -was what every «xa n should do, regardless of all else biit the goo- 
that came of it. This brought others to speak, especially the alder- 
men and burgesses of his Particular acquaintance, who in homel 
fashion gave their evidence of his worthiness. In fact, every on 

appeared anxious to sav in what ereat estimation he was held of then 

jvnlv willionp; o . * 11 f Ihft rnmnnnv wac nnp Ma«ff» 



dissoluteness, with su’ch I!,„»»ioflS nS the priest and the school- 
master, and oth or roystwers^and cared for nothing so much as hawk 
_ * - b T g rioto u s i ll-livihg among such as wer- 


ready to fall ir\t 0 v,- ‘ rae in t-Ic was of a middle size, with 

hndv a w . . humour. . 9 to misliko nnvthfna liLn nii>A 


strong body and dull W'Td affected to mislike anything like nice 
ness in apparel _ indeed’ hi" manners were of the rudest, but bcin; 


an excellent ueea, ms ro a , „ kspoare, he got invited to th 

christening. \ , mner of John that were so bountifully lavishei 

upon John a. Cl o m * ’1 l>r ~lT stirred with a very devilish envy 

and though bo said nou^t— save 'twas to mutter some contemptuou 
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expression, unheard of any but those nighest him— it was, easy to 
be seen that he was in a wonderful ill-humour. • *• . 

At this time a many of the company were amusing themselves at 
the game of Barley Break, in the warehouse and places where the 
wool was stored, and other things in which John Shakspeare dealt; 
and it did so happen that Master Alderman Dowlas, the draper, was 
shut up in the middle room, with the buxom wife Of his neighbour, 
Master Alderman Malmsey, the vintner, and he must needs bo mak- 
ing love to her, though he had as exquisite fair a. wife of his own as 
any honest man need desire. Now this worthless draper was a 
man of no particular likelihood to fall in with a pretty woman’s fan- 
tasy, having features by no means comely: a long thin nose, and a 
mouth about as expressive of any particular affectionatencss as a roll 
of broadcloath. Indeed, there was a sort of sanctimoniousness in 
the cut of his beard, and the cropping of his hair, and the sober suit 
of grey in which he was usually apparelled, that seemed to give the 
flattest contradiction to love of any sort — unless it were the love of 
godliness and a decent life. Whether what he had been drinking 
put into his head any such villany, or that he was of a very amor- 
ously disposed nature at all times, I know not; but certain it is, he 
left the table' to play at Barley Break— of an equal surety it is he 
was, in the course of the game, shut up in the middle room with 
the young comely wife of his brother alderman ; and it is beyond all 
contradiction that, after tlattering “ the very infinitencss of her most 
absolute and inconceivable beauty,” as he was pleased to style her 
somewhat attractiveness, in a sufficiency that ought (o have satis- 
fied the vainest woman that ever lived, he, in a monstrous earnost- 
ness, swore he loved her better than ought else in the universal 
world. 

“Fie on you, Jonathan Dowlas!” cried the pretty woman, evi- 
dently, from the twinkling of her merry dark eyes, taking the affair 
as an excellent good jest. “I marvel you should so conduct vour- „ 
self to your friend’s wife, and you a godly man too — that hath been 
married this seven year!— as I live, inethinks it is too bad of 
you !” ‘ ■ ., **•' * ;. . . ; <. 

“Alack, adorable sweet creature!” cried the alderman, twitching 
his chair as nigh as possible to hers, the which she marked by imme- 
diately increasing the distance betwixt them, “’Tis all on account 
of the insufficiency of the .flesh. The flesh .rebelleth against all 
discretion. It stirreth as it were — yea, it be exceedingly moved!" , 

“I would it would move farther off, then,” exclaimed his fair 
companion, as she removed herself a short distance, upon finding 
him again attempting to get closer lo her than she liked. 

“Sweet Mistress Malmsey,” continued the draper, very patheti- 
cally; “ as the hart panteth for the water brooks, doth my enamoured 
soul thirst after thine incomparable sweet perfections.” 

“Then you must quench your thirst at oilier fountains, I promise 
you,” pithily replied the vintner’s wife. “ My husband hath a fa-, 
nious store of wines. I doubt not, if you would give him an order 
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tAr cnm - n arauaM or s occasionally would do you, out of all com 
’more benefit t\vati would tlio draining of my incomparabl 
sweet perfections to tUo elects ; f or , take my word fort, you woul 

find me horrible baddrmkmg. 


finiTiehorrible baddririfeing. 

“Nav that could rvesver t»e, my honey-sweet 1 exclaimed th 
Alderman trying to Xsik-O her Iia o cl , which she presently snatchc. 
awav from him “ Sooner shall princes wear buckram, and penni- 
less rogues ruffle it in costliest cloth of gold. Believe me, as f lov. 
. c « rvredit- arid large profits before anv loss 
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tress Malmsey, witW. a* pretty laugli at her own jest; then added, 
more seriously, “Maxt-w, to prevent such a mischance as your fall- 
in" into a desperation. „ X would acquaint your wife with your desires, 
and doubt not at all she’d suit you in a presently. 

The Alderman 1 oo~^sl«c 1 as if lie relished not this raillery. He spoke 
never a word for a i r» ute or so- What more he might have said, 

I know not, for soo after, by the chances of the game, they were 
released from theiwr imprisonment, and she allowed him no more 
opportunity of havi 55 such conversation with her that day. In the 
mean time they at XI* e table were still jovially employed .0 making 
good cheer. John ^ Combe was intent upo» setting « c erj ondo 
enjoy themselves after such fashion as pleased them most, and see- 
in" that atl had proper refreshments when their sports had fired 
hem in any way. J ohr Shakspeare was employed in a like manner 

ancTso was his good d am e; wh^eof ‘^aTS^was knJw? 

been acknowledged many times since, th enUtlon of the "uests- 
at anvmerMatino- a general cantentation 01 mp guesis. 

^ameof thf. proat 

which the occasM>ra seemed to warranty e _J- tho women must 
fully as if each had taken a cue from th e niob Iinto mai ^ 

needs have a kiss oX Iiim;and divers w :n, out dangling him a bit 

riagcable estate, w d not bc satisfied^ tfce men thcrei how 

in their arms to shew eerta** At last, having been ca- 

apt they -° notable an e ^ er ,- t ^ that exceedeth conception, 

° r f ln 


V. ^ ,,c »!*•-’***” It hie eyeing, witn a marvenous 

Master Buz«r«i continued at the taM tl J jat were paid t0 John a 

sour and gloomy aspect, the for all his greater state. 

Combe , jetted him to find tli* %v ith him were Sir Nathaniel, 


Combe ; rotted liimto find tna w i’th him were Sir Nathaniel, 

was hel 1 J^ch estimation. Alo " r 7,times others would join them 
Stnpes, a'id OU Vci ^ i )nuips . and som«‘*® r||; bnt these four ap- 

for a ti , P r* getting 1 weary of ^ | tippling of such liquors as 

peare . .''°'dxing so well as conti as p CrS ons so disposed 

>VO re before , stoned with such tjUK 1 

wer °T?l,v V to alTeet. , . _ rve d Sir Nathaniel, after re- 

t a ^ ’ OT it m&ynotbe,’ story; “hut hcreisachilc 

hearsing \\s listeners a scandal°u j know of no child hay- 

found, and, a a far as mv learning S°’ . , 
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ing been born without the help of a mother. What sayest, Sir 
Conjuror ?” 

“ There can be no doubt of it, please your reverence,” replied 
the schoolmaster. Though it hath been asserted, by divers credi- 
table historians, that Venus sprung from the foam of the sea, and 
Minerva from the brain of Jove; for mine own part, I would main- 
tain, yet with all due deference, the utter impossibility of any one 
person coming into this world without having to boast of a mother, 
and perchance, if there should be no doubt on’t, of a father also.” 

“ Thou art a fool, old hocus pocus, and no conjuror !”exclaimed the 
curate, sharply, “ a very fool, and as ignorant as a heathen. Mad 
Adam a mother, or Kve ? Surely thou hast forgotten thy Testa- 
ment — thou Balaam’s ass I But thou never wert half so wise an 
animal aS he; lor it be .well known of all men, that once upon a 
time, when he was carrying of Potiphar’s wife into Egypt, he spake 
unto Moses, saying, ‘ Paul I Paul I thou almost persuadcst me to be a 
Christian.”.’ 

“ Methinks asses must have been wiser in those days than they 
be now,” said the constable, gravely. “ My father hatlihad an ass of 
his own a long time past, but it never gave any sign of speech.” 

“ It hath begun at last, then — ecce sigmim ,*" cried Sir Nathaniel, 
laughing famously, in which he was joined by his companions. ‘‘But 
touching this child. It doth appear that Dame Lucy made disco- 
very of a young child that had been abandoned, as it was said ; and 
as it could not have been Sir Thomas Lucy’s, it could not, with any 
toleration, be Sir Thomas Lucy’s Wife’s. That child the good dainc 
had me christen, some short time since, by the name of Mabel ; and 
she hath resolved, as she told me, to bring it up as her own; the 
which she muit needs do with the perfectest likeness that ever was, 
for many do say she hath other right fo it than that of first dis- 
coverer.” 

“By God’s body, it be infamous!” cried Master Buzzard, in a rude 
loud voice that attracted the attention of all within reach of it. “The 
vileness of these women hath no rivalry save the craft with which 
they hide it. They are traitors to honesty, all of them ; and I would 
as soon believe in the trustworthiness of a cut-purse, as I would in 
the virtuousness of any one of them.” 

“ An’ it please you, Master Buzzard, the Queen’s Highness, whoso 
unworthy constable I am, is a woman, as I have heard," here re- 
marked Oliver Dumps, with the air of one who cometh to the reso- 
lution ofdoing his duty though it be unpleasantto him. “And though 
no later than yosterday I did put in the stocks, for wantonness, one 
Marian Loosefish, a woman also, as in my conscience I do firmly 
believe; yet as it seemotli to me it be Iiko to bring her majesty’s 
name into contempt among all her loving subjects — the which be 
against the law — to say that women be given to all manner of villany, 
and to assert, at the same time, that the Queen’s Uighness is a 
woman, I must maintain it, by virtue of my office, that if all women 
may be queans, then is the queen no woman.” 

“ Pooh!" exclaimed Master Buzzard. 
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“But I yrift noth a -v * 


i t 


* pooh,’ ” cried the constable, raising li 


voice, and seeming in s<:> 1 indignation. “ It be flat contumacious 

ness, and very seditions - ■*- a * low of it on no account; and I chare 

’ J -^'*1 *■ * — ij:^i c 


you, on your aWegia^ dc3olar*e tlie Queen’s Highness no wornai 
or any such \ilcness, xvill L straight with you to the cage.” 

“What.wouldstpvit ss. gentleman in the cago?” cried Sir Natlianic 
as if in some surprise - “Hath no respect for persons ?” 

“No, nor for pax-sons either, should they conduct themselve 
unadvisedly,” answered 'the little ma n , determinedly. “I am put i 
authority for the preservation of the peace^and it bohoveth met 
keep good heed the ro be no idle prali ng like to lead to a brawl.” 

“ Theman’san as s said Master Buzzard, in very evident contempt 
“ The man is ao ;vss, Master Buzzard,” exclaimed Oliver Dumps 
jumping up on his legs in a sort of fury- “And moreover, as can hi 
proved at any time, t.he man never was an ass, hut an honest house 
holder, and the quee xrk’s officer ; and one who careth only to do what 
soever may be reqrri red of him without offence to any man, anc 
seeketh to live as ±> ecomcth a proper subject of her highness and f 
good Christian. "'VT on have miscalled me villanonsly, Master Buz- 
zard — I will not put up with any such ill usage from the finest fellow 
that wears a head _ I w ill have you up at our next hall — you shat 

be brought before i s 'worship the high bailiff. 1 will have my ac- 

tion of slander aga i est you, depend on’t.” 

“Hullo, my nuaxsters! what hath caused this unseemly to dc 
amongst you?” cat l c^cj outJohn a Combe, ns, drawn by the constable’s 
loud voice, and violent manner, he, with others, was attracted tc 


the table. “Imax-vei on siich an occasion as this, to see any quar- 
relling. Ipray sav the matter of difference betwixt you, that I 

as may he, to bring it to an amicable 


may do my best 
ending.” 

“ Marry, this 


Qs speedy as may 


it ’* rnnlied Oliver, in no way abating the great- 
ness of his indies** ®tkon, whilst Master Buzzard sat with a pcrfeci 


indifferency,min sl<icl Avi ’ th scorn, or the whole business, rock- 

jng himself on hiss chair “M ister Buzzard hath given me ill words, 
and I will have the j a w of him ; moreover, he hath spoke shameful I } 


of the queen’s grace for T o which he shall have to make propel 
amends; and, lastly l,e hath insinuated evil opinions of my lady 
the wife of his WorshL rh,,,r,as Lucy, in particular, and of al 


women in genecaa ^ slvin!^ that Tim y h* 5 'notoriously dishonest, am 
ever eiven to unla,„r.., y ? ■ »• 


“ What he h^alh^ 1 behaviour- — worthy Master Constable, b< 
sure he said in ^i„. s ,P oke ,H , y T «hn a Combe. “Andlcanno 


believe you to so^nnSbiuHy ^"° a "° W ° f 8UCh 8 ‘ hing m ° V 

ing you. • . '» «. 


“Nay, but ho a ss, Master Combe, and there b. 

u -- hath called mo an L t the offended constable. 

i, coo” rrieci .. ., 


no jest in that as l 


“ llcmcani Ti » can see, cr -> n ’t,” replied the other. 

“ Ay, ’twao - as a J est ’ depen j, cr0 observed Sir Nathaniel 

just after w ° ut u, f f ' *?? Didst not take it fora jest, Tickle 

kreeehr „ xJ companion. 
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“ O’ my life yes, an' it please your reverence," answered the 
schoolmaster ; “ as excellent good jest as ever I heard." 

“ Well, an’ it be a jest, indeed,” said Oliver Dumps, in a quieter 
tone; “ believe me I was ignorant dit, else would I have said nought 
of the matter, for I am not so crabbed as to fake offence where none 
be intended ; but what saith he concerning of his ill speech of the 
queen? that was no jest, at least he will find it none, I warrant you.” 

“You must have misunderstood his meaning surely?” observed 
John a Combe. “’Tis not at all in reason that one known to be so 
well disposed towards her Majesty as is Master Buzzard, should say 
so much as one single word to her prejudice.” 

“ If he said not all women be mere wantons, count me the lyingest 
knave in Christendom,” asserted the constable with some vehemence. 

“ Perchance he may have said it, but that he had any such mean- 
ing will I never believe,” remarked Master Combe. 

“ I will wager my life on it he had a very different meaning,” 
exclaimed the curate. Then called he to his sworn-fellow, “ What 
sayest, Lanthorn-jaws?” , . 

“Please your reverence, I will vouch for it, his meaning must 
needs have been of a clean contrary sort,” readily answered the 
schoolmaster. 

“Marry then, since that be the opinion of these honest gentlemen, 
I will not stir in the matter further,” said Oliver. “ I would for- 
bore no man’s speech to do him hurt, not I, even though I might be 
made alderman to-morrow fort. But touching my lady, Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s wife, I heard of a child she had found and bringeth up as her 
own, of the which, if>I remember me, Master Buzzard believeth the 
good lady to be the mother, without consent first had and obtained 
of his worship, her husband ; and this I take it, can be no other 
than scandalum magnatum — a terrible heinous offence a9 I have 
heard.” 

“ I cannot believe Master Buzzard would speak of such a matter, 
save as the common talk of the vulgar sort, who know no better,” 
said John a Combe. “For mine own part, there is' nothing of 
which I am so well assured as of the wonderful excellence of woman. 
All that extreme force of rhetoric could speak, or most famous 
cunning of the pen eould describe, in my humble opinion could 
never give her such sufficient justice as her infinite merits deserve. 
Whatever there is of goodness — whatever there is of kindness, of 
pitjfulncss of heart, and of nobleness of disposition, have their chief- 
est place in her, and sho is the origin of that marvellous sweet 
power that gives humanity its rarest excellence, and binds all nature 
in One unending chain that never rusts, that will not clog, and 
that cannot be sundered — the links whereof are those endearing 
sympathies that join to form the universal bondage of the affections. 
Such bQiintiful store of graces doth she possess, that although poets 
from earliest time have been endeavouring to make them known to 
the ‘world, 'in our own day such attractions as have escaped notice*, 
are found to be out of all number ; and it hath bden well asserted, 
the same is like to continuo to latest posterity. Methinks there shall 
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be no need of saving ov» ° six ew what great share she hath in th. 

production of everyth'. *rv ' a ton dot h to Iiappiness in this world fo 

you cannot help know w *r* t-tiat all true pleasure is of her eivin" ’ n 

her excellence 1 \vou\ci. content myself with asking — What virtue i 

like to a woman's*!- — "^^7" Iraat honesty Is like to a woman’s?— What love 
what courage, what what generousness, what self-denial 

what patience under aftiiction, and forgiveness for wrong cornea 
all nigh unto such as a 'woman sheweth ? Believe me the ’man whe 
cannot honour so trul -y divine a c rcature, is an ignorant poor fellow 
whom it would be a. compliment to style a fool; or an ungratefif 
mean wretch, whorrx dvarity preyentetli me from calling a villain ’■ 
“Thou best, knaves 1” shouted Master Buzzard, starting to his feet 
and drawing his rapL« 

“Thou art thyself 
boot, as I will prese w: 
account of thy pesfci 1. ■ 

‘ Aid in the Quess 


. starting to his feet, 

and looking to be in a monstrous deadly rage, 
a paltry villain as ever lived, and a coward to 

tly prove so come on, or I will make no more 

body than I would of a stinking mackerel.” 
s name, you that be good men and true!” ex- 
claimed the consto. amidst the shrieks of the women and the 
outcries of the men as he bustled up between the expected com- 
batants. 

“Putdown your -weapon, Master Buzzard, I pray you," cried John 
Shakspcare, hastewi £ ng with others to the scene. 

“I will cut oir tliy ears as a supper for my dogs!” continued 
Master Buzzard, sees *~n j n g ( 0 increase in his passion. 

“ A riot ! a riot I ex rrender you my prisoner in theQueen’s name!” 
added Oliver Uum j» s 9 advancing close to the offender, as if with the 
intention of seizing i rn . 

“Out fool, or I pin thee to the wall !” shouted Master Buz- 

zard, making a pass at the constable, the which to avoid he made a 
leap of so prodigiow.* ss a leneth it hath been said he never did such a 
feat before, or sine; _ 5 ’ 

“Oh, here will £>0 a foul murder done 1” exclaimed Dame Shak- 
spcare, pitiously wring; of hcr hands. 

“Come on fellc»’ VV - ^ and take thy death 1’ cried Master Buzzard, 
going furiouslv at J olm a Combe who had got his weapon out in 
readiness to defer* cl 1 , j mq „ir , . ’ ere his opponent reached within 
thrusting distances , - j ohn s r ksDear o had fast hold of his arm, and 
others springing c»r» lilnj at t j, e same moment, he was soon deprived 
of all means ol ofY© n ce 

“ I marvel a pe rSon ' f auality should be for a quarrel at such 
a time as this,” observe r i y. J 

“It’s fitting sucli a oitifnl 'coxcomb of a fellow should preach to 
mc/’^cried the otl ler very furiously* striving to break from those who 


“Hold him fa st stood neioin.n.irs f” exclaimed Oliver Dumps, now 

mine nearer e ooa neighbours J ^ was disarme(J 


coming nearer, seeuTiT th-it Ms “ririsonet was disarmed. . “Let him 
go on no accovir* v 1 £ e hath sought to do me deadly in- 

iTm a" office, a»d it cannot hut go hard with 

“1 beseech 'you, pass it overt” said John a Combe. “Itwasbut 
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some sudden heat of temper in him, and I doubt not he will regret it 
in the morning.” 

“Away, coward — I spit at theel” shouted Master Buzzard, in a 
fiercer rage than ever, as he was being borne out at the door. “ I 
do long to be at thee. I would make more holes in thy body than 
shall be found in a sieve.” 

“Bring him along, neighbours," cried the constable; “We’ll 
spoil this killing humour of his, I promise you.” 

Master Buzzard was forcibly carried out of the house, yet without 
any rudeness on the part of his bearers, who, because of his quality, 
were loth he should be punished for his brawling, — and, after much 
opposition from Oliver Dumps wanting to be thought the queen’s 
trusty officer, who liked not of an olTence being hushed up, — it was 
agreed that no notice should be taken of it, on condition of the 
offender's going peaceably home. In the mean time, the guests re- 
covering from their alarm, got to dancing a measure, and other 
diversions, as if nought had happened to disturb their sports, and 
went not away till late, vowing that of all the merry meetings they 
had been at, for the pleasure they had had, none had been like to the 
christening of William Shakspeare. 


CHAPTER III. 

These things begin 
To look like dangers, now, worthy my fates. 

Fortune, 1 see thy worst ; let doubtful states, 

. • And things uncertain hang upon thy will; 

Me surest death shall render certain still. 

Ben Jonson. 

1 held it ever , 

Virtue and conning were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches : careless heirs; 

. May the two latter darken and expend ; 

But immortality attends the former, 

Making a man a god. 

' SttAKSrSARB. 

Their angry looks, their deadly daunting blows, 

Might witness well that in their hearts remained 
As cankered hate, disdain, and flirious mood, 

As ever bred in bear or tiger’s breast • 

Gascoyne. 

‘ • “ Savl, what art doing.” 

“ Looking to see that the gesses and bell$ of this tercel gentle be 
in the properest trim, master." 

' “Ay, well thought of — but, as I have ever marked, thou hast 
wonderful foresight.” , 

“Marry, my sight be good enough — melhinks I can traco a hawk 
as well as any.” 
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"In truth thou hast *«any com mendablo qualities, and I wou 
fain give some token o* V* ' veI ' esteemed they are of me.” 

“ Indeed 1 hut that ,° 1 master, monstrous kind : an 

as for my qualities, 1- tlioy ho anything out of the commor 

Peradventure 1 am as cunning at the rearing of hawks as any fello 1 
in Warwickshire— at cinartcr staff, wrestling, pitch the bar, runnin 
at the quintain, and otVier games, care for. none ; and will dance 
morrice, play thehot>V»Y— Vaorse i n the May games, or take a fling at 
Shrove-tide cock, witl\ as much perfectness as you shall see amon 
a thousand.” 

His master was silent for a minute or so; yet his aspect wore 
troubled, and by no means pleasing expression, that looked as if |i 
wanted to disburtlie r» \*is mind of something. For awhile he kep 
feeding of a hawk. lie held on liis wrist. His companion was j 
sturdy varlet of so nr» « thirty years, with a freckled lace, a thicl 
clumsy head, and fos vires oxpressive of one alike reckless and im- 
pudent. He was in a forester’s frock of Kendal green, con- 

fined at the waist w i tVi n belt, having a pocket at the side, below 
which little could * j & scan, save h is crimson hose and thick buf 
boots ; and ho wor os a rapier and a dagger. Of these two the one 
was Master Buzza *-«l1 9 of whom the reader hath already some know- 
ledge, and the otli€_5 "was his man Saul, his chief favourite and confi- 
dant. They were together in the hall, once a fair chamber in Mas- 
ter Buzzard r s hous e , with a famous tl m her roof, and a goodly store 
of old armour bun ^ about hut on accountofthegre.it number ol 
hawks and dogs tlw were kept in it, some being here and some 

there— a litter of p u r>s in one corner and a cast of falcons in another, 
with lurchers, deo w~ — linnnj. nml snaniels of every kind, running in 


“ Thou know’ ess t. Sn „, a roa ster 1 liavo lia en to thee, 




to your worship, l’faith, there i 
master, for one more cunning ii 
icli goodly sports— of a more va- 
I at it. may ; or of a more truly pro 

occasion, I doubt hugely, 1 shouh 


i ” exclaimed his man with grea 

■ „A«J.llin I * f II I I Ik ll- A«A « 


master. 


if your worship is as well ol 
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for a servant as am I for a master, then ought we to be envied of all 
men.” 

“ By God’s body, I value not my best goshawk as I do thy faith- 
ful service,” replied his master, siill seeming to keep his atten- 
tion fixed upon his bird. “ In truth, Saul, I do look upon thee as 
my right hand, and I do intend, before any very long time hath 
passed, to shew thee such excellent instance of my good will as 
must rejoice thee infinitely to see.” ■ 

"’Fore George 1 master, I want none such,” said his companion, 
albeit with a marvellous lack of sincerity. "Yet, would I on no 
account baulk the generousness of your humour. I am not un- 
mindful how oft your worship hath stood between me and harm, 
when a parcel of poor linsey wolsey knaves of the town yonder, went 
about telling of me the horriblest slanders that ever was heard.” 

"Ay, it hath been said of many thou wert he who stabbed Daniel 
Short, of Barston, who was found dead in the meadow,” observed 
the other, regarding of his goshawk with a more intense earnestness. 
" But I heeded them not. It was sworn before the high bailifF thou 
didst misuse Joan Springfield at the town end, and he was for pro- 
ceeding against thee with as much severity as might be ; but I stayed 
him in the matter. And there was much ado made of thy shooting 
at Daniel Buckthorn, of the Mill; and it would have gone hard with 
thee had I not stepped in and hushed all up.” 

** Never was man so abused I” exclaimed Saul with a very mon- 
strous vehemency. “I have enemies, master — scores of them, I 
promise you ; and they be such thorough-going cowards and dar- 
stardly poor villains as cannot come with any fair weapon before me, 
and challenge me with the infamy they would lay to my -charge, 
that I might disprove it on their pestilent bodies, but must needs 
whisper all manner of the horriblest false stutTthat ever was uttered, 
among such pitiful fools as they can get to listen to them. 'Slife, 
master 1 there be no living for such knaves, and an honest man 
might as well go hang at once as be pestered with them. For mine 
own part, I do think the ridding of the w-orld of any a very com- 
mendable thing; and could I meet with one who had been playing 
his knave's tricks on your worship, or on any other for whom I am 
so bound, I would slit his weason for him whenever the time served, 
and none should be the wiser.” 

A smile of peculiar meaning appeared on the face of Master Buzzard 
at this intimation. 

“Dost know John a Combe?” enquired the latter with an assumed 
indiflerency. 

"Know John a Combe!” exclaimed Saul in some surprise, and 
with a more evident contempt. “ Is he not the errantest skipjack 
in all the country round ? — a fine Sunday gentleman, forsooth 1 that 
looks as if he laycth himself up in lavender o’ nights that he may 
smell sweet i’ the morning? Why, he is as common as the stocks, 
and as like to be avoided of all true men as is the pillory or the 
whipping post. I should as soon expect Gammer Lambswool to 
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inquire for the gossip’ & 1 J e> as your worship to ask after John 

Combe. 'Sbloodl ho t-a.ls.ct li upon him, too, to come Master PerfeC' 
tion over us, and must needs Ijo seeking to be thought an example a 
goodness, and wisdom 9 ant * ®v e ry virtue under the sun, thinking t< 
be as famous as Sir Civ*. ">f c>f Warwick. I would forfeit a year’s wage 
found I not more virtv*.«3 in a bunch of nettles than you shall discove 
in him, search you fro in now till doomsday.” 

Master Buzzard sc»vj*g 2 ;Vxt not to interrupt his man in his speech, 

for a very excellent rea son because it was much to his liking, the 

which the other knew full well; Tor lie was a cunning knave^'Uial 
ever studied to jum p w ith his master’s humour at all times, and was 
aware of what had passed betwixt him and Master Combe, and 
moreover, was will irw enough to reap advantage of it. 

“Indeed, I take Ivimtobeas scurvy a fellow as any that lives,” 
observed Master Brxse: ac at rd with wonderful bitterness^ 

“That is he, out <z» f all doubt,” replied his man in much the same 
sort of spirit. “I Vx-sxt;© such popinjays. It be monstrous fine cer- 
tainly for such a pc* X t**y knave as lie is to be ever schooling of your 

worship, as it were V ^ 

“I tell thee, Saval^ I will endure bis swaggering airs no longer 1” 
exclaimed Master E4 v_* zzard, interrupt i ng his man with great fierceness. 
“ He is ever thru s %: i. rig himself in my way — a murrain on him ! 1 
cannot do as is my "'wont for his pestilent meddling. Whereverheis 
I must need play xtt* n x-nchance. All run to John a Combe — all bend 

to John a Combe »vl 1 listen to John a Combe 1 ’Slifc ! it inaketh me 

mad to sec him so r*«r*tieed, so praised, s o courted, whilst his betters 
must be thrust asi*l 0 as worthy of no better heed than a mangy cur.” 
“Doth the caitifl' rutile it so bravely?” enquired the other. 
“ Well, never bear <i 1 of such thorough inipudency. Butwhatigno- 
rant poor foots imx s fc be they who would be led by him! Marry! Iam 
so moved with in d i ^ nation at the slights put on your worship by so 
paltry a villain, tlxc* fc 1 know' not what mischief I should be ready to 
do him.” 

“But that is not tlie worstofit,” continued his master with more 


meeting him Mo rx 0 I n th - h “'£ I drew upon him, thinking I had 

him sure; but the "Villain rarrLd some amulet or devilish charm; for 
though 1 ro.de ...y dJ5SlSSKSlrt“witt. all the .kill of which I 
master, he remai ned unhurt md in a short space my weapon was 
sent flying out o€ n»y Ih.nd a’lSu twenty yards; whereupon with a 

— and w,sh,ngme go ° d ^ 
“ O’ my life \ * * *.1*® '. nS . lant ; „ rf i’s trick, master!” cried Saul. 


“ O’ my life \ ’ t w " . "7 ’ , r d’s trick, master!” cried Saul. 

“Imarvclyovx Olid nt/a „ r , stick him as ho went.” 

“By this lvoLTxa after him « j, a ve done it !” exclaimed his 

master. “ livxt. \ would g |®, j a t the flight of my rapier, and at 

..... fritnw's r« « _ as so confounded i» »t 


the follow S assviranre that f knew not what to be at, and ere Iliad 
resolved, to tght. Doubfa. he .ill go bruit- 
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ingit abroad, a8 far as he can, how he had me at his mercy and spared 
my life. ’Slifei'’ continued he with an exceeding uneasy and malign 
nant look with him, “methinks 1 am poorly served when such R 
fellow as this can do me all manner of offence, and go unharmed." 

■ "Nay, by your leave, master, not so,” quickly answered Saul, 
" When you have had my service in this’ business, I will be bold to 
say you shall not count yourself poorly served.” 

"I would I could be well rid of him,” said Master Buzzard in a 
lower voice. 

" If it please you, master, let that be my care,” observed the other. 

" I hear that he is oft lobe met with after dark in the narrow lane 
at the town end,” observed Master Buzzard, his voice gradually 
sinking to a whisper. 

"A goodly place, and a goodly time too,” added the other with a 
sort of half audible laugh, "but mayhap his worship shall choose to 
go there ohee too often.” Thus went they on, as bad men do concert 
their villanies, half ashamed to look each other in the face, and as 
their intentions became manifest, dropping their voices to a close 
whisper, that the evil they would be about might not be heard of 
any. But in this I can follow them no longer, having game in view 
more worthy of the reader’s attention. 

There was a hall to be holden at the town that day, at which the 
aldermen and others of the corporation had been summoned in such 
terms as shewed it to be a matter of the very hugest importance that 
called them together. Whether it related to certain intelligence of 
some rebellion broke out against the Queen’s Highness, to risings of 
the papists, or to rumours of invasion from the -Spaniards, seemed 
not to be clearly ascertained; for among the honest burgesses who 
had got note of this extraordinary meeting there were heard as many 
reasons for it as there were tongues to speak them, whereof the ge- 
neral belief at last rested upon the three above named. That nothing 
, threatened to affect tho immediate safety of the town was apparent 
from the usual air of carelessnessand security thatprevailed through- 
out the principal street. Here might be seen a troop of boys fresh 
broke out from school, hallooing like mad; there a knot of a meaner 
sort at play, whilst a little one from the school, though hastening 
homo to his parents, kept casting behind him a wistful look, as if he 
did long to join in their pastime. One or two big dogs were seen 
Stretched at their length by their master’s doors, and now and then 
some one or another of a smaller kind would dart out of a doorway, 
yelping at the heels of Ihe noisy children, till one more courageous 
than his fellows would up with a stone, and send him back yelping 
louder than he came, making the tailor leap from his board, the 
cordwainer throw down his lapstone, and the apprentice leave his 
work, to see what was the hubbub. Here and there'eareful mothers 
■were calling out of their casements to hasten home their boys, or 
some provident housewife would be casting a store of victual for the 
feeding of her stock of fowls, who, with fluttering wings and eager 
throats, would be seen eagerly flocking towards her. 

Itt several places, there might be observed some two or three of the 
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neighbours conversing so\3«->rly and with great shew of earnestness 
mtfre particularly abov*."*- doors of the principal burgesses; and ir 

front of the casements o« Master Alderman Malmsey, the vintner 
where there was a fa.Tr»oiis group, with a horseman in the midst 
looking to be so busy of speech as to pay but little heed to the tan- 
kards and drinking thorns lield hy some of them. Opposite was the 
dwelling of Master A^lilerman Dowlas, the draper, with its lower 
windows shewing clivers rolls of cloth of sundry colours, whilst at the 

open casement above sat his buxorn fair wife, with Mistress Malmsey 
at her side, plying of her needle with a very commendable industry, 
and as it seemed, usi <rw her tongue with a like speed. Coming down 
the street was a dro « of cows, some of which must needs put their 
heads in the water — ♦.rough before the inn, thinking to have a good 
drink, but the stables hoys would not a 1 low of if, for they drove them 
off presently, by thv<r» -"wing up their arms, and making a great shout- 
ing. A little curly— V-^ siired child, scarce big enough to run alone, was 
standing in the midst of the road, mooing at the cattle as hold as 
you please, and pext* ing out its little bands as if to prevent them 
going further ; and •*-*' elder sister, with a marvellous anxious fright- 
ened face, was rusVx from a neighbouring door-wav to hurry him 

out of danger. AH tlrw.c' • - ~ — ** "" ar lv all tho <tnnr« 

vitinglv open, for it 
and every where th d-e 

oppressive sultrine s *3 of tnc atmospnci . .. ... ..... j 

place, or wherea <i »-« ughtof cooler air might be gained, or by drink- 
ing of tankards of cider and other refreshing liquors, wherever they 
might be had. 


IV uuu J IIIUI 

« easements, and nearly all the doors, stood in- 
sas a hot summer’s day at the latter end ofJune, 
^.re were signs of a desire to be relieved of the 
o f the atmosphere, either by seeking of the shady 
oxn m i"ht be gained. or bv drink. 


might Denaa. 

For all this gossi and carelessness on every side, it was noted 

that one or two o T t: Vie °clder aldermen who were going to the hall, 
wore visages of exceeding -nvitv, and seemed intent upon avoiding 


~« B « «* « eedina "ravitv , and seemed intent upon avoiding 

the approaches of such o'? Their townsmen as they met in their way, 
with looks sosusYii.c-i and fearful, that the latter knew not what 

to make ofit. Presomw thereclrne by John Shakspeare and Mas- 
ter Combe, lik^i se n o "V“® 4 a to tbe hall; hut they looked to be in 

- ‘tn. 1 ™ nT.„ 

a roost friendly •!>'*•“• “" d "" ch “ tMI > 

“ Whither so r\ salutation- o ,, sllou t e d Sir Nathaniel, as he 

popped his fat rosy , ma f the casement to call them. “ Dost 

jins' soexquisito ahorse of entertainment as this, at the pace thou art 


a more serious Vixn 
account stop for a r* y 
■well known to ho 

answered any man’ 


K- when tho t ll0USe ° r enle V ta; r, tent upon making of ,.s so many 
It Bartholomew^ s'” *® emeth L^J^dogs could not have behaved less 
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and doubt not heit.,, „..,i 
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John Shakspcarc and his friend then proceeded without further 
hindrance to the church, and soon afterwards entered the Yestry— -a 
chamber of no great dimensions, furnished only with a long table, at 
the head of which was a high-backed chair, and on each side were 
a couple of benches. In the chair was the high bailiff, one Timothy 
Mallet, the wheelwright. Opposite, on a low stool, with a many 
papers and two or three huge books before him, sat the diminutive form 
of Jemmy Catch pole, the town lawyer, who was said to be so learned 
in tholawas to be fitter to be a judge of assize than any living. His sharp 
gfeycycs twinkled with a perpetual restlessness, and his parchment- 
skin seemed growing of a deeper yellow, as, with pen in his hand, he 
watched or made notes of the matter proceeding. On each side were 
seated such of the aldermen as attended, likewise others of the corpora- 
tion who were not of the aldermen; and Master Alderman Malmsey, 
with his purple-in-grain countenance and very puncheon of a per- 
son, who affected tho orator in no small measure, was on his legs, if 
such round things as he had might be so called, denouncing with a 
monstrous vchcmoncy a motion, then under discussion, for repairing 
the parish well. Some listened to him attentively, others were con- 
versing apart, but it might have been noted, that a few wore aspects 
so anxious as plainly shewed their minds were intent on another 
matter. His argument w'as to the effect, that water was a thing 
which all honest men ought to eschew, unless as at the marriage at 
Cana it could be turned into wine, and that wine was a thing most 
absolute and necessary to every man’s well doing : therefore, it would 
be much better to buy a pipe of such fine hippocras as he could sell 
them, for the use of the corporation, than to apply any of its funds 
for the repairing of so unprofitable a thing as a well. At this, up- 
started at once a baker and a butcher, swearing with equal vehemency, 
that nothing was so necessary as plenty of bread and meat, and advo- 
cating the greater laudableness of laying in a store of such victual, 
which they could not do better than have of them, to wasting the 
corporation funds in the project that had so injudiciously been pro- 
posed. Others might have followed in a like strain, but at this instant 
John Shakspeare, who had waited with his stock of patience getting 
to be less and less every moment, now rose, and with his honest face 
somewhat pale and of an uneasy expression, proceeded to take a share 
in the debate. It was noticed that on his rising, the few who had ap- 
peared so unmindful of what was going on, looked marvellously at- 
tentive; and the others, as if curious to know what one so well es- 
teemed had to say on the matter, were no less careful listeners. 

“ I pray you, lose not the precious time in such idle stuff as this,” 
exclaimed he. “ We want your wisest counsel. We are threatened 
with such calamity as is enough at the mere thought of it, to strike 
us dead with fear. We cannot thrust it aside. It hath come upon us 
unprepared. All that can be done is to endeavour to keep the mischief 
in as narrow a compass as may be possible. Up and be doing, then, 
my masters, without a moment’s delaying, for the negligence of one 
may be tho destruction of all.” 
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At the hearing of tVvw £* d * scourse, so dilTerent from what all, ex- 
cepting the anxious ie-'W . expected, tire greater number stared it 
absolute astonishmetxt ^ anf l tno rest waited as if in expectation o 
hearing what was to follow. 

“ My friends 1” continued the speaker, in a low, thick voice, as i 
he could scarce speak. , * * The 2 ?Zct*/vte is in Stratford!" 

■ “TheplagueT’ excd axi rned many in the same moment of time, lean- 
ing forward from thesi-XT seats, breathless with horror and surprise. 

“I would to God tVw.4Esx-e could be a doubt of it 1” replied John Shak- 
spearo. “ My wort and approved good friend, Master Combe, oi 
whose honourableness, there can be none hore present who have uol 


had excellent evidera hath, in one of the manifold generous offices 

he is ever intent upc* n doing to his poorer neighbours, made this dole- 
ful discovery ; and -w itlv the advice of divers of the most experienced 
of my fellow burgess ses, who alone knew of it from me, I have had 
you here assembled ^ that you might learn from him the exact truth, 
and then consider a xxvongst voursel ves which be the fittest way of pro- 
viding for tlie conjx «rarx o n safety.’ ’ 

At this there wa sat deadsilence; and when Master Combe stood up, 

every eye was strai esd to scrutinize hi m , andeveryear stretched for- 
ward to hear the distinctly the promised communication. 

“ I pray you, rr» -y ' worthy neighbours and friends, fear nothing 1” 
exclaimed John a Combe “ fear will only make you the victim of 
what you dread; l> *x fc eoura"cand good conduct will help you to drive 
the pestilence frorm 'your door That it doth exist amongst us, I 
would I could dou L>-fc ; and this is lxow 1 came at the knowledge of it. 
Hearing that thex-ca w-as a poor family visited with a sudden sickness, 
of which some we *~es like to die had they nothelp presently, I speeded 
thither with who t edicines I usually carry on such occasions, know- 

ing them to be ot ess. i) Pne fit in divers disorders. In a low cottage, 

ruinous, and esceocl i rig dirtv I came upon the sufferers. As God me 
save, l there saw Jf cht . I have not seen in my whole life 

before; and trust i vw to see again. entered at the kitchen, 

where, in one cor ** vav .... r 0 f rushes, 1 beheld one dead— the 

-A ’ fiLh .. — _ - « ■ * > on a litter , __ , . u {o In tu 0 u.# 


agonies; the fixed stare of whose yellow eyeballs settling into death 
i at a elancrc^ ui wi»v» j medicine out of tho case. A 

Labe was crawlirig^n l^towards her; but it had a sickly look 
with it that was ehasuy o " ee I n another corner was a young girl 
dead also, her fair face gottinAo be d iscoloured and unsightly ; and in a 
chair was a boy wh n k I knew' was used to labour in the 

fields, and he V - '*** dreSS ’ 1 — ^ -L,™ 


he felt so 


deadly bad he could not return 


S ;ho haar d ather R :T, The dropped were she was, and 
Sd not bo *««“ her nurse Ulla™ I was informed, by a chari- 

tab le neighbor "dlll wUh me, thattlns jllness ha/only ap- 


leared amAx^ came night, soon after impaling 

« naroftV * 8ince the P re carrier from some friends in 


of a parcel' they ^ ^cdby the carrier from some friends 
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London. On hearing this I had a sudden misgiving, for I had re- 
ceived certain intelligence the day previous, that the pestilence had 
br6ke out there. M y heart was too full to speak ;'and when I was fur- 
ther told, that in addition to the inmates of the cottage, sundry of the 
neighbours who had called in, hearing of their sickness, had been 
taken with a like disorder, one of whom had given up the ghost not 
half an hour since, my suspicion took firmer ground. Presently I 
examined one of the dead. My fears then received terrible confir- 
mation. The plague spot was upon him. Having given such orders 
as 1 thought necessary, without exciting any alarm, I fumigated 
myself well, and acquainted my good friend, John Shakspeare, with 
the fearful truth, and by his advice you have been called here to take 
instant measures to prevent the spreading of this direful fcalamitf. 
In whatsoever thing I may be of service at this unhappy time, I pray 
you use me as one friend would use another. Believe me, ;I will do it 
lovingly, whatever may be required." 

Though tho speaker concluded what he had to say, for some mo- 
ment’s space none sought to interrupt the awful silence which fol- 
lowed ; but sat like so many statues of fear, with eyesjalmost starting 
from their sockets, mouths partly open, and big drops of perspiration 
standing upon their wrinkled foreheads. Of the most terrified was 
the little lawyer upon the stool, who, leaning his elbows on the table, 
and With his pointed chin resting upon his palms, kept his sharp 
eyes fixed upon John a Combe, looking more frightened as the other 
proceeded in his narration, till he gave voice to his consternation in 
an audible groan. Presently* some began to turn their gaze from 
MasterCombetoeaclvother, and finding in every face the horrorso visi- 
ble in their own, they remained stupified and bewildered, till one nigh 
unto the door rushed out, and with the look of one struck with a sud- 
den frenzy, ran home, shouting at the top of his voice, “ The plague! 
the plague!” and many others of that assembly, put out of all discre- 
tion by the greatness of their fear, made from the place with as much 
speed of foot as they could use, in the hope of securing the safety of 
themselves and families. They that were left then proceeded to take 
counsel among themselves what was fittest to be done; and Master 
Combe being invited by them to assist in their deliberations, did give 
such excellent advice, that it was agreed to by all, with wonderful ad- 
miration of his wisdom and greatness of heart; and they sat for several 
hours making resolutions in accordance with what he had proposed. 

" I cannot hear of a denial," said Master Combe to John Shak- 
speare, as they were returning together from the hall. “This can 
now be no proper place for your sweet wife and her young son, or 
any of her family. Stay they here, it must be at the hazard of their 
lives, for none can say who shall escape ; whilst if they seek refuge 
in my poor dwelling till (he danger hath passed, they need have com- 
munication with none, and so shall be in no peril." 

“In honest truth I like it well, Master Combe, and am much be- 
holden to you for your friendly care,” replied his companion. “Yet 
am I fearful of accepting of your courtesy, thinking it may put you to 
inconvenience, and to some danger also.” 
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“Speak not of it, an’ you love me,” said the other, with a very 
sincere earnestness ; “ it is at vour entire disposal, as long as it may 
be at your need. As for myself, this is my place. Whilst so many 
of my neighbours are in such imminent peril, here will 1 remain to 
do them whatever office may be expedient for their good.” 

“ An’ if it please you, worthy sir, I will assist you with what hum- 
ble ability 1 have,” added John Shakspeare ; “ I will take order that 
my dame and her babe proceed forthwith, with their attendants, to 
the security provided for them ; for which sweet kindness f and mine 
shall feel bound to you ever after, and will make provision for her 
having all things necessary ; and then I will hold myself in readiness 
to do whatsoever you shall think fittest.” 

“I would accept of no help in this matter sooner than your own,” 
answered Master Combe; “ knowing your thorough honesty and well 
disposedness, as I do; yet, methinks, you shall find sufficient in this 
strait to watch over the safety of those dearest to you, and cannot ad- 
visedly, when they are looking to you for help, put your life in jeo- 
pardy for the security of others.” 

“ Nay, by your leave, Master Combe, though I am no scholar, I 
cannot allow of that,” exclaimed John Shakspeare, with some eager- 
ness ; “ methinks my duty to my neighbours calleth me to their as- 
sistance when they shall require it of me, quite as loudly as it may 
yourself." 

“But forget you how many are dependant on your exertions for 
an honest living, which is not my case,” answered his companion. 

“ 1 will see to their safety, and I will look with as much care as I 
may to my own,” said the other earnestly ; “but, in mine own opi- 
nion, I should be deserving of the good-will of none, were I to slink 
away when danger was at the heels of my friends, and leave them to 
stand it as they might, whilst I cared only for the safety or myself 
and what belonged to me.” 

“ Your hand, honest John Shakspeare 1" cried Master Combe, 
shaking his friend’s hand very heartily in his own. “ Believe me, 
I love you all the better for having such notions. But I must down 
this lane,” continued he, as they stood together at the corner; “I 
beseech you hasten your sweet wife as much as you can, that she 
may out of the town with as little delaying as need be at such a time, 
and f will with all convenient speed to my house to prepare for her 
reception. A fair good night to you, neighbour.” 

“God speed you, worthy sir, in all you do!” exclaimed the other, 
with the same friendly feeling, as Master Combe proceeded on his 
way. “ There wends as good a man as ever broke bread !” conti- 
nued he, when the object of his praise was out of hearing; and he 
stood where he was for some minutes, leaning on his staff, w ith his 
honest heart full of admiration, watching the progress of his compa- 
nion, fill a turning of the lane hid him from his view. It was now 
just upon twilight, and the lane being bordered by tall trees, closely 
planted, and in their fullest foliage, a great portion of it was in deep 
shadow ; but this seemed only to make more fresh and vivid the high 
bank on the other side, which led up into a corn-field, whereof the 
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rich yollow ears, and the crimson poppies blushing beneath them, as 
seen in every gap of the hedge, gave promise of abundant harvest ; 
and the hedge being of elder, in'great patches of blossom, looked at 
a distance like unto pure white linen a drying on the green branches. 
John a Combe, as he w'alked along, noticing the quick movements of 
the bats, whirling here and there in quest of such insects as formed 
their victual, on a sudden had his eye attracted by a gleam of light 
on the opposite bank, which at first he took to be a glow'-worm, but 
the next moment distinguished a large black mass moving in the deep 
shadow ; the which he had scarce made out to be the figure of a man, 
when two men, armed and masked, rushed upon him from that very 
spot. As quick as lightning his rapier was out, and lieon his defence. 
A muttered execration was all he heard, as they came upon him both 
at once, in such a sort as proved they would have his life if they 
could. John a Combe was on the brink of a dry ditch, and within a 
few yards of a gate leading to the corn-field, over against which was 
an opening in the trees, that gave a fair light to see all around ; and 
for this he made, defending himself the whilst so briskly that neither 
of his opponents could get him at an advantage, llere having got 
himself without hurt of any kind, he put his back to the gate, and 
now seeing that he had before him tw'o stout varlets in masks, who 
pressed on him as though they would not be baffled in their aims, he 
presently put forth what cunning of fenco ho had, and so nimble was 
his steel, and so quick his movements, that he avoided every thrust. 
This, however, only seemed to make them the more savage and des- 
perate, and they pressed closer upon him. AVliat might havo been 
the end on’t had things gone on, 1 cannot take on me to determine; 
but the conflict w as stopped much sooner than was expected of any, 
for one of the two was felled to the earth from an unseen hand, and 
the other varlet at the same moment got such a thrust in his wrist, 
as made him incapable or any mischief. 

“Lie there, caitiff! exclaimed John Shakspearc, who, loitering at 
the top of thelanc, had heard the clash of the weapons, and hastening 
to the spot, had come in time to deal a blow' with his staff that rid 
his friend of the fiercest of his assailants. “Lie there, for a pitiful 
coward and a knave to boot. I doubt not hanging be too good for 
thee, thou murderous villain, to seek the life of one of so excellent 
a nature. But thou hast not done amiss in hiding of thy face, for I 
warrant w r e shall find rascal writ in every line of it. As I live, Mas- 
ter Buzzard 1" cried lie in some surprise, as lie took off the mask of 
him he had knocked down. 

“ And hero have we no bigger a villain to help him than his man 
Saul !” exclaimed John a Combe, as he tore ofT the visor of theother. 
Master Buzzard came to himself presently, for he was but little hurt, 
and finding he bad been so completely baffled . he said never a word. 
As soon as he regained his footing, with a look of devilish malignity 
he took himself off, leaving his man to follow as he best might. Nei- 
ther received hindrance from Master Combe or his trusty friend 

who were in truth monstrous glad to bo rid of the company of such 
thorough paced villains. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

And what’s a life ? A weary pilgrimage 
Whose glory in one day doth fill the stage 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age. 

And what's a life ? The flourishing array 
Of the proud summer meadow, which, to-day, 

Wears her green plush, and is to-morrow — hay. 

Quaklss. 

> O " % 

How now I Ah me ! 

God and all saints be good to us I 

Ben Jonso.v 

Death may usurp on nature many hours. 

And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The overpressed spirits. 

Suakspearb. 

Tiie house of John a Combe, so handsomely offered by him for 
the reception of Dame Shakspeare and her infant son, lay about a 
mile from Stratford, the nighest way across the fields ; and had been 
built some twenty yearsinafamousquaint pretty style, with project- 
ing gables, curiously formed and carved; a latticed porch, whereon 
all manner of delicate (lowers were climbingvery daintily, and it was 
enclosed with its garden in a high wall that had iron gates, in an arch- 
way in front, from which a broad path led on each side of a well 
kept lawn right up to the house. 

Dame Shakspeare had a famous fire of good logs burning in her 
chamber, the light whereof shewed the goodly hangings of the bed, 
and rich arras brought from beyond seas that were about the wain- 
scot, with all the store of needful furniture in high presses, cup- 
boards, chairs, tables, and the like, exquisitely carved in choice 
woods that stood around her on every side. The good dame, clad in 
a simple long garment of linen that wrapt her all around, sat at some 
short distanco from the fire dogs, knitting of a pair of hose, whilst 
over against her sat nurse Cicely, with the babe in her lap — tho 
front of his white frock hid under a dowlas cloth, that was carefully 
tucked under his chin — feeding him with a pap spoon. Nurse talked 
on without ceasing, gossipping to the mother, and prattling lo the 
babe, all in a breath : but Dame Shakspeare scarce spoke a word. 
Indeed, her thoughts were in a strange misgiving humour, fearing 
for the present, and doubting of the future, till her eye would light 
on her sweet son ; and then noticing of his exceeding happiness at 
what he was about, her aspect would catch a sudden brightness, and 
mayhap she would say something, as if there was nought to trouble 
her. 

“ Of those who are dead some say there is noknowing for the num- 
ber,” continued nurse. “ They die out of all calculation ; not here 
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and there one, as in honest fashion they should, but ererywhere 
scores. Humphrey heard, at the gate, of Oliver Dumps, that they 
went so fast, it was supposed there would soon be none left to tend 
the sick. Ods lifelings, what an appetite thou hast!” added she, as 
she kept feeding ofthechild. “Beshrew my heart, but thou would'st 
eat up house and home kept thou this fashion at all times. Well, it's 
all one. They that are dead cannot help themselves; and for the 
living they must trust in God’s mercy. How now, chuck? What 
more ! Well, heaven send thee good store of victuals 1 By my troth, 
melhinks Master Combe shall deserve well of 11 s all our days. As 
for myself, I would I could know the service I might do his worship, 
I would not spare my old bones, I promise you. He hath been --a 
mean for (he preserving of our lives, that be a sure thing; for it 
standeth to reason, had we remained in the town, we should have 
been no better than loathsome corpses long since.” 

Dame Shaksprare replied not; but her nature was too forcibly 
impressed with the load of obligation she lay under, not to assent to 
all her attendant would express on that point. 

“ And thou hast especial reason to be thankful to him, my young 
master, continued the old woman, to her charge ; “by’r lady, thou 
hadst best make haste to be a man, and shew his worship how grateful 
of heart thou art for his goodness. And then to put us all in so def- 
lectable a place as this," added she, looking round the chamber io 
evident admiration. “ O’ my life, ’tis a house lit for a prince, and 
it hath in it every thing that heart could -desire. This is his wor-r 
ship s own bed-chamber as I have heard. Happy the woman who 
shall have the owning of it, say III protest when I hear how nobly 
he hath borne himself throughout the dreadful raging of this doleful 
pestilence, I am clean lost in wonder andastonishmentat his infinite 
goodness.” 

“ Su , re, y* nursc » must be somewhat beyond the time they usually 
come? here exclaimed Dame Shakspeare; “ I hope nought amiss 
hath happened to either, and yet I fear. Alack, it would go hard 
with me were I to lose my husband ; and Master Combe hath shewed 
himself so true a friend I could not but grieve gt his loss. I pray 
God, very heartily, both are safe,” 

“Amen I" said the nur$e, very devoutly. “But keep up a good 
heart, I pray you, mistress. I would wager my life on’t no harm 
shall happen to them. They must needs be much too useful to be 
spared when such pitiful work is going forward. But concerning of 
the time of their usual coming, I cannot think it hath yet arrived, 
though mayhap it shall bo found to be no great way off. Peradveri- 
ture, rest you patient awhile, you shall hear Humphrey give us note 
of their approach before long. Hal ray young rogue!” continued 
she, addressing the babe, and fondling him very prettily, upon finding 
he would take no more of her food, “I warrant me now thou llMt 
l|ad a famous meal 1 Art not ashamed to devour such monstrous 
quantities, when victual is so scarce to be had? O’ my conscience 
he laugheth in my very face! By your patience, mistress, this son 
of yours i? no other than a very horrible young reprobate, for he 
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seemeth to care for nought when he hath all that he standeth in 
need of.” ' 

“Bless his dear heart 1” cried the much-delighted mother, rousing 
up from her melancholy at sight of her babe’s enjoyment. “ It 
glads me more than I can speak, to see him looking so hearty, and 
in so rare a humour. But I must to the casement, I am impatient 
of this seeming long delay ; and so saying, she suddenly rose from 
her seat, and made for the window — a broad casement which looked 
out over the porch, for the chamber was above the ground-floor, and 
opening it, she leaned out to watch for her husband. The night had 
set in, though it was scarce eight of the clock, but being the latter end 
of October that was no marvel. Dark clouds were floating heavily 
in the sky, and the trees, though half denuded of their foliago, made 
a famous rustling as the w'ind came sweeping among their branches. 
Every thing looked indistinct and shadowy within the range of sight, 
and beyond, all seemed as though closely wrapt up in a shroud. 
Certes, to one of Dame Shakspeare’s disposition, the prospect around 
must have appeared wonderful melancholy, and it gave a chill to her 
heart that Oiled her with monstrous disquietude. All was in perfect 
silence and solitude, save down below, where Humphrey, armed with 
a rusty harquebus, was marching to and fro within the gate, of 
which station he was exceeding proud, as was manifest; for, imme- 
diately he caught'sight of his mistress at the casement, ho held his 
piece firm to his side, made himself look as tall as he might, and with 
a terrible valorous countenance, as lie supposed, continued to walk 
backwards and forwards at his post. 

“Hast seen anything, Humphrey?”' enquired Dame Shakspeare. 
“Yes, mistress, an’ it please you,” replied he, stopping short in 
his walk, and holding of himself as upright as any dart. “ I have 
seen old Gammor Lambswoul’s two sandy coloured pigs making for 
home with all the speed of foot they wero master of.” 

“Psha 1 hast seon any thing of thy master?” added tho good dame. 
“No, mistress!” answered he, 

“ Hast seen ought of Master Combe?” 

“No, mistress.” 

Hearing no further questioning, Humphrey continued his march- 
ing; and his mistress, in no way satisfied with his intelligence, re- 
mained at the casement silent and abstracted. She could hear nurse 
Cicely walking up and down the chamber, evidently, by her speech 
and occasional humming, striving to get the boy into a sleep. Pre- 
sently, in a shrill trembling voice, yet not without some spice of tune 
in it, the old woman commenced singing of the following words : — 


NURSE CICELY’S LULLABY. 

“ Hush thee, sweet babe ! Eve’s curtains o'er us hover, 
In tuneless lullabies low moans the winil ; 

And the tired day (hid in his cloak’s dark cover) 
Pillowed on Earth’s green lap hath now reclined. 
Hush thee, sweet bahe ! 
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. Silent since noon hath been the joyful hymning, 

Which, since the blushing uiorn, thrill’d all the air ; 

In the clear stream no unseen hand is limning 
Delicate blossoms coyly glancing there. 

Hush thee, sweet babe ! 

Lo ! to invite thee to the land of slumber 
The choicest beauties of the daintiest bowers 

Call to the lovingest of all their number— 

‘ Close thy fair eyes and join thy bister flowers.’ 

Hush thee, sweet babe 1” 

These verses sounded more like unto tho song of some fairy than 
an old nurse's ditty, as Dame Shakspeare thought; but there was no 
denying it was of the old woman’s singing. 

“ Well, never saw I the like 1” exclaimed Cicely, in tones of such 
monstrous astonishment as drew the mother’s attention in an instant. 
“Instead of getting into a good sound sleep as I was assured thou 
hadst fallen into, I know not how long since, hero art thou as wide 
awake as am I, and listening to my poor singing with a look as if 
thy very heart was in it.” Certes, it was as the nurse had said. The 
babe lay in her arms, seeming in such strange wonder and delight 
as surely no babe ever shewed before. Even Dame Shakspeare 
marvelled somewhat to note the amazed smiling aspect of her 
young son. 

“By my fay!” continued the old woman, “If this babe come not 
to be some great master of music I am hugely mistaken in him. i 
remember me now, this is the first time I have chanced to sing in 
his hearing. Marry, an' if his worship be so taken with my music, 
I warrant me he shall have a rare plenty of it, for I have as famous 
a store of ballads as any woman in Warwickshire.” 

“ I doubt not they will be well liked of him, judging of the manner 
he hath taken the first he hath heard,” observed his mother. 

At this moment there was heard such horrible unnatural scream- 
ing and strange uproar, that made Dame Shakspeare, more full of 
misgiving than ever, rush back to the casement with as much speed 
as she could use. The first object that met her eye was no other 
than Humphrey, half lying on the ground, supporting himself with 
one arm and one leg doubled under him, and with tho other hand 
holding in his trembling grasp the harquebus he made so brave a 
shew with a few minutes since. He was shaking in every limb; 
his hat had fallen off, leaving his face the moro visible, which bore 
an aspect of the completest fright ever seen. His eyes were starting 
forward, his cheeks pale, and his mouth half open, one jaw knocking 
against the other as hard as they could. Turning her gaze in the 
direction in which the boy was staring, as if incapable of moving 
away his eyes, though for a single instant, she saw a sight the hor- 
ribleness of which made her scream outright. It was a spectral 
figure at the gate, with long bare arms and legs, ail livid and ghastly, 
and a face that seemed more terrible to look on than death itself. 
The pestilence in its worst stage was apparent in every feature; and 
the glaring eye, blue skin, gaunt jaws, and ragged beard, were more 
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distinguishable for the sheet in which the head and part of the body 
were wrapped. Ho shook the iron bars of the gate as if he would 
have them down, and tried to climb them, all the whilst giving out 
such piercing shrieks as made the blood run cold to hear. 

“Jesu preserve the child 1” exclaimed the terriOed mother. 

“Flames and the rack!” shouted a hollow sepulchral voice, as he 
shook the iron bars again and again. “ Hell rages in my every vein ! 
Fires eat into my heart! O mercy 1” Then arose another scream 
more wild and piercing than any that had preceded it, and the poor 
wretch dung his head about, and twisted his limbs as if in the hor- 
riblest torture. 

“ Drive him away, good Humphrey !” cried Dame Shakspeare, 
the sense of her child’s danger overcoming all other feelings in her. 

“Ye — ye — ye — yes, mistress!” answered Humphrey as plainly 
as his fright would allow him, but moved he never an inch. 

“ Oh, the good God 1” shrieked the diseased man in his frenzy. 
“Oh, the Infinite Great One ! This is the day of doom ! Hide — hide, 
ye wicked ! — the ministers of judgment compass ye all about. There 
is no ’scape from the consuming fire. It scorches my flesh — it 
burnetii my bones to ashes. Ahl” and again the same horrible yell 
pierced the air as he writhed under his pains. 

“Humphrey, I say, drive him away, I prythee!” cried the fright- 
ened mother more earnestly than at first. “Alack! if he should 
break in now we are clean lost!” 

“Ye — ye — yes, mistress 1” muttered Humphrey, but he sought 
not to move either his eyes from the man, or his limbs from the 
ground. However, it did so fall out that the terrible cause of all 
their fear, after spending of his strength in vainly essaying to shake 
down the gates, screaming and calling after the fashion that hath 
been told, in the height of his frenzy fell from the place he had climbed 
to dow n to the hard ground w'ithin the w r alls; where, after twisting 
himself about for some few seconds in the horriblcst contortions, 
and shrieking as if in the last agonies, lie finally lay stiff, silent, and 
manifestly dead. 

“Humphrey! Humphrey! get you in doors this instant!” ex- 
claimed his mistress in a manner as though she scarce knew’ what 
she said. Then wringing of her hands exceeding pitifully exclaimed 
in a lower voice, “Woe is me! the plague will be upon us, and no 
remedy.” 

Dame Shakspeare had called to Humphrey many times, and 
though he answered her at first, he paid but small attention to her 
commands, but when the frightful object got within the walls, he 
did hought but keep regarding of his motions with an uneasy stare, 
as if his wits had clean gone; and now 1 his mistress again called to 
him, he moved not, nor spoke a word, nor gave any sign, save the 
loud chattering of his teeth, that he was one of the living. Presently 
there was heard the sound as of sundry persons running, -and ere any 
very long time there appeared at the gate divers of the town watch 
and others, with torches and lanthorns, armed with long staves and 
other weapons. . , \ 
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ft Get you in, dame, I pray you, and shut to the casement," cried 
Master Combe from among them. 

“ In with you, in God’s name, or you are lost !’’ almost at the same 
moment of time shouted John Shakspeare ; and his wife, with a 
hurried ejaculation of her great comfort at hearing of their voic0s, did 
as she was bid, and sunk into a chair more dead than alive. 

“ I would rather have given a thousand pounds than he should have 
escaped,” said Master Combe. “ I pray God no harm come of it to 
your sweet wife and children.” 

“ I cannot help but fear, the peril is so great,” replied John Shak- 
speare in a somewhat desponding tone. 

“ Lord ha’ mercy upon usl” inijttered a voice not far off of them. 

“ As I live, ’tis my knave Humphrey!” exclaimed his master, 
looking through the bars of the gate. “ Why how now I what art 
doing there? Get thee in by the back way on the instant, and stir 
not till we are gone.” 

“ Lai what be that you, master, indeed?” cried out Humphrey 
with a sort of foolish joy, as he recognised the voice. 

“ Get thee in, I tell thee 1” replied the other sharply, and Humphrey 
not caring to take another look at the dead man, walked himself off, 
and soon disappeared behind the house; whereupon his master with 
a key he had, opened the gate, and by the directions of Master 
Combe, the corpse was presently placed upon a hand-barrow, and 
carried away by the watchmen ; then a fire of dry slicks was made 
on the spot where it had fallen, in which certain aromatics were 
'flung, which made a cloud of smoke that filled the air all round 
about for a great space. After it had burned some time, John Shak- 
speare called to his wife that she might ope the casement, and she 
waited no second calling. Then passed they nigh upon an hour in 
very comfortable discourse one with another, as if it was a customary 
thing of them, she leaning out of the chamber, and her husband and 
worthy Master Combe standing upon the lawn beneath, close wrapped 
pp in long cloaks, and carrying lighted torches in their hgnds. 

“ I cannot express to you how glad l am to hear of the abating of 
the pestilence,” said Dame Shakspeare. “’Tis the pleasantest 
news I have heard this many a day. But think you it may be relied 
on?” ' . . 

*? I have taken the very surest means of proving its perfect credi- 
bleness," answered Master Combe. 

“ Not so many have died of it to-day by twenty as died yesterday,” 
added her husband ; “ ahd yesterday we buried ten less than the day 
before.” 

“Iam infinitely thankful!” exclaimed she in a famous cheerful- 
ness. “ I heartily pray it may continue so.” 

“ So do wc all, sweet dame,” answered Master Combe. “ And I 
have good assurance, now we are blessed with the prayers of one so 
worthy, we cannot help but speed in our endeavours. But the night 
wears on apace. I pray you pardon me for hurrying away your hus- 
band. . O’ my life I would not <lo it only we have that to look to this 
night, which cannot be done without him.” 
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“ Ay, dame, we must be going,” added her husband. “ So a 
good sweet rest to thee, and kiss my boy lovingly for me, I prythee.” 
“ That will I, dear heart, without fail,” answered she. “ And a fair 
good night to you both, and may God above preserve you in all 
perils. • J 


“ Good night, sweetdame.and infinite thanks for your kind wishes ” 
said Master Combe; and then he and his associate left the house 
locking tho gates after them ; and proceeded straight to the town ’ 

Now was there a wonderful ditrerence in this town of Stratford to 
what it had been only a few months since, when I sought the pic- 
turing of it ; for in place or all the pleasant riot of children and ge'- 
neral gossipping of neighbours, all was dumb as a churchyard ; save 
at intervals, the wail of the sorrowful or the shriek of life dying dis- 
turbed the awful stillness. Scarce a living creature was to be seen 
excepting the watchman keeping guard, to whom divers of the un- 
happy burgesses would talk to out of their windows, enquiring who 
of their friends were yet spared, or one or two having been close 
prisoners in their own houses would creep stealthily along (he street 
to breathe tho fresher air, looking about them suspiciously and in 
great dread, and ready to fly at any unusual sound ; and instead of the 
sun throwing its warm beams upon the house-tops and other open 
places, there was a sullen darkness every where about, except just 
where one carried a torch or a lanthorn with him which made a faint 
red light thereabouts, or when the moon burst out of the deep black 
clouds, and disclosed to view the deserted streets grown over with 
patches of rank grass; the melancholy houses,— many untenanted 
because of the pestilence having spared, none there,— divers with a 
red cross upon their doors in evidence that the plague had there found 
a victim, and the rest with doors and windows carefully barred and 
lights streaming through the closed shutters— a glad sign that there 
at least none had yet fallen. 

John Shakspeare and Master Combo, closely wrapped in their 
cloaks, entered the principal street just as the moon made a clear 
path for herfself in the sky, and threw such a light as made them 
distinguish objects for the time almost as well as in broad day. The 
first person they met was no other than Oliver Dumps, armed with 
a bill, and wearing a face so woe-begone as was pitiful to look on. 

“ Well, Oliver, what news?” enquired Master Combe. 

“ News!” exclaimed the constable in his dolefullest manner. 
“ Prythee what news canst expect to hear at such a miserable time? 
As I am a Christian man, and a sinful, l am nigh worn outwdlh me- 
lancholy. What a world is this 1 Alack, what will become of us? 

I see no end to tho evil whereof this town is so full. We are all vil- 
lany— very villany, as I am a Christian man.” 

“ Why, what hath happened, good Oliver?” asked John Shak- 
speare. 

“Wickedness hath happened,” replied Oliver Dumps: “ the 
very shamcfullest wickedness ever I came anigh. Well may we be 
visited by plagues. Our natures are vile. We run after iniquity as 
a curtail dog runs i’ the wheel." Then, being further pressed by 
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Master Combe to come to the point, he added, “ First, there is Sir 
Nathaniel, who will not be moved to do any good office for the sick; 
and Master Buzzard, who, settetli his dogs at me, should I venture 
to ask of him to assist his poor neighbours. Then Stripes js ever 
getting of money from a parcel of ignorant, wretched folk, to conjure 
the pestilence away from their houses ; added to which, no longer 
ago than scarce the half of an hour, I came upon Simon Lumpfish 
and Jonathan Swiggle, two of the town watch, in the kitchen of an 
empty dwelling, making use of a barrel of strong beer without any 
colour of warrant, by each laying of his length on the floor, and put- 
ting of his mouth to the bung-hole.” • r 

“ They shall be looked to,” observed Master Combe ; “ But come 
you with us, good Oliver, perchance w r e may need your assistance.” 
Then, turning to one of the watch, who was stationed at a door-way, 
he enquired how things went in his ward. 

“ One hath died within this hour over at Peter Gimblet’s, an’' it 
please your worship,” answered the man respectfully : “ and there 
are two sick here at Dame Holloway’s. They do say Morris Greenfinch 
be like to recover ; and in some houses "hereabouts, where the plague 
hath been, they have taken it so kindly that it hath scarce been felt.” 

After bidding of him keep strict watch, they continued their walk; 
and presently heard a voice of one calling across the way to his 
neighbour opposite. 

“ How goeth all with you ?” 

“ We are all well, thanks be to God 1- neighbour Malmsey; and 
how fareth your bed-fellow?” replied one from a casement over 
against him. 

“ Bravely, neighbour Dowlas, I thank you,’’ said his brother al- 
derman ; “ they do say there is some show of the pestilence abating; 
I would it were true, else shall we be all ruined for a surety. I have 
not so much as sold a pint of wine for the last week past.” , * 

“ Nor I a yard of cloth, for a month, "’added the other. “ I prdy 
God, the survivors may have the decency to go into mourning for 
their lost relations.” 

“ And so your good dame is well, neighbour?” asked Alderman 
Malmsey. 

“ As well as heart could wish,” replied Alderman Dowias. 

“Commend me to her, I pray you,” said the other; and then, 
with a “ good night,” each closed his casement. Upon proceeding 
a little further on, the party were. stopped by the melodious sweet 
sound of several voices, intent upon the singing of some holy hymn. 
Perchance, it might have proceeded from some pious family; for in 
the quiet night, the ear could plainly enough distinguish the full 
deep bass of the father, joining with the clear sweet trebles of bis 
wife and children. And exceeding touching it was at such 8 tifflS 
to hear such proper singing; indeed, so moved were the three 
listeners, that they sought not to leave the spot till it was ended. 

“That be David Hurdle’s voice, I will be bound for it,” exclaimed 
tho Constable. “Indeed, it be well known he hath, during the 
raging of the pestilence, spent best part of the day in praying with his 
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family, and in the singing of godly hymns* He is a poor man 

some call him a Puritan, but 1 do believe liirn to be as honest good 
Christian man as any in this. town, be they rich or poor, gentle or 
simple. But what villanous rude uproar is this, my masters I that 
treadeth so close on the heck of such exquisite music?” 

l’faith, Oliver Dumps had good cause to cry out as ho did ; for all 
a t once, they were startled by a number of most unmannerly voices 
shouting in very boisterous fashion such profane words as these:— 


u If we boast not a fire, 

That is just our desire — 

What then ? We must needs burn the bellows ; 
And if here there’-s a man 
That hath nought in his can — 

What then ? He’s the prince of good (ellows.” 


‘ Odds, «?y hfel exclaimed a voice that was heard, amid the 
din ot laughing and shouting, and other lewd behaviour. “ Odds 
my life, that is as exquisite a catch as ever I heard. Methinks ’tis 

the very movingest, mirthfullest a . What sayest Tickle- 

breech?” J 

“ Exactly so, an’ it please your reverence, v replied the voice of 
the schoolmaster, in a tone somewhat husky. 

“ By’r lady, master parson.” said another, “ methinks ’tis of that 
superlative exquisiteness ’t would tickle— (a hiccup) the ribs of a 


Master Combe and his companions peeped through the crevices 
of the shutters, and beheld Sir Nathaniel seated at the head of a table 
covered with drinking vessels, with Stripes opposite him, and ni"h 
upon a score of low idle disorderly vagabonds sitting round makirm 
merry, but with monstrous little assurance of sobriety in their looks' 5 
“ Lord! f-ord 1 an’ these fellows be' not heathens,' I marvel what 
they shall rightly be called,” said the scandalized constable. 

‘‘It grieves me to see Sir Nathaniel so readily accommodate him- 
, ,°. sucl ‘ discreditableness,” observed John Shakspcare. 

, . Slight 1 exclaimed Master Combe, whoso nature was vexed to 
behold such a scene with such actors in it ; “ he is a verv hog, that 
will swill any wash that is given him, let it be where it may.” 

I he ringing of a large hand-bell now attracted their attention else- 
where; and looking along the street, they observed a cart slowly 
proceeding towards them, accompanied by two or three stout fel- 
lows, some carrying torches, and others armed with bills. It stopped 
at a house where was a red cross on the door nt „n;,.i. i,„„: 



with the same dreadful silence carried out, what on nearer approach 
proved to be a corpse, which was added to the rest they had, in the 


manner that hath been described. 
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“ Hast taken many tfis round?” asked Master Combe, of one of 
the watchmen walking in front of the horse. 

.“No, your worship, God bo thanked,” replied the man. 

“ Hast many more to take?" asked John Shakspeare. 

“ I expect not, master,” said the other. “ Indeed, from all I 
have witnessed and can get knowledge of, it seemeth to me the pes- 
tilence be abating wonderfully.” 

“God send it may come to a speedy ending,” exclaimed Oliver 
Dumps, with some earnestness; “ It maketh me clean out at heart 
when I think of what ravage it hath made.” 

The three now walked at the horse’s head, conversing concerning 
of who had died, and who were sick, and the like matters, stopping 
when the cart slopped, and going on when it proceeded; but always 
keeping before the horse, because of the wind blowing from that 
direction. At one house, the men remained longer than was usual, 
and the door being open, there was heard a great cry of lamenta- 
tion as of a woman in terrible affliction. 

“Ah, poor dame, she hath infinite cause for such deep grieving,” 
said thefiojistable. 

“ Go, get you hence 1” cried one very urgently from within the 
house. “ As God shall judge me, he shall not be touched.” 

“ What meaneth this?” enquired John Shakspeare. 

“ I say it shall hot bo,” continued the same voice. “ I will die 
ere I will let him bo borne away from me. Hast hearts? Hast 
feelings?' Dost know of what stuff a mother’s love be made? Away, 
villains I” . 

“ Tis a most pitiful story,” observed Master Combe. “Wondrous 
pitiful ! In sooth, she hath been sorely tried. But I must in, else 
in her desperation she will allow of nothing ; and mayhap thov may 
be violent with her.” . - 

“ What wonldst do?” enquired John Shakspeare, catching his 
friend by the arm, as he was making for the door. “ Surely, if 
there is one dead here, you will only be endangering of yourself by 
venturing in, and no good come of it to any.” 

“ I pray you think not of it," cried Oliver Dumps, seeming in a 
famous consternation. “ There hath more died in that house than 
in any two in the town.” 

“ Fear nothing; 1 will be back anon,” said Master Combe, as he 
broke away, and entered at the open door. 

“ Alack, think not of following him, I pray you, John Shak- 
speare ! called out the constable, in increased alarm, as he beheld 
the one quickly treading upon the heels of the other. “ Well, never 
saw I shell wanton seeking of death. They be lost men. ’Twill be 
dangerous to be in their company after this; so I’ll e’en have none 
on’t. ’ And away started he in the direction of his home. f[| (fog 
mean while the other two reached an inner chamber, where was a 
sight to see that would have melted any stone. On a low bed there 
sat a matronly woman, of decent appearance, with an. aspect pale 
ana exceeding care-worn, and her eyes full of such thorough anguish 
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as is utterly impossible to be described ; and she held, folded in her 
arms, the body of a youth seeming to be dead of the pestilence. 

“ The last 1” exclaimed she, in most moving tones, as she. fixed 
her tearful gaze on the discoloured object in her lap. “ Husband 
— children — all gone, despite my tender nursing, and constant hope 
this one might be spared, and now that — each followed the other, 
and here am 1 — woe is me 1 — widowed, childless, and heart-broken. 
Alack, ’tis a cruel world!” And thereupon she sobbed in such a sort 
as could not be seen of any with dry eyes. 

“ But they shall never take thee from me, my dear boy," con- 
tinued she, in the like pitiful manner. “ Heretofore 1 have borne 
all and flinched none; but thou hast been my last stay, whereon all 
the love I bore thy good father and thy brave brothers, was heaped 
together; and losing thee, I lose my very heart and soul : So, quick 
or dead, 1 will cling to thee whilst l have life. Away! insatiate 
wretches 1” she cried, turning her mournful aspect upon the two 
men, “ Hast not had enough of me? Dost not see how poor a case 
I am in for the lack of what I have been used to? Begone I" And 
then she hugged the lifeless youth in her arms as if she would part 
with him on no account. Neither Master Combe nor John Shak- 
speare felt as they were complete masters of themselves; but they 
knew it could not be proper that the dead should stay with the 
living. 

“ Believe me, we sympathise in your great afflictions with all our 
hearts, good dame,” at last observed the former to hor, with that 
sweet courteousness which was so natural to him. “But I pray you, 
have some pity on yourself, and be resigned to that which cannot be 
helped 1” 

“ Ah, Master Combe,” cried she, now first observing him, “ I 
would I could say I am glad to see you, for, in truth, you have been 
an excellent good friend to me and mine in our greatest need ; but 
as it seemeth to me my heart’s strings be so upon the stretch, ’twould 
be but a mockery to say so. Oh, the misery ! w and then she bowed 
her head and wept exceedingly. At this Master Combe endea- 
voured all he could to give her comfort; and as his speech was 
wonderfully to the purpose, though at first she was deaf to all 
argument of the sort, by degrees he won her to some shew of reason. 

“But he shall not be touched!” sho exclaimed, mournfully, yet 
determinedly, “who so proper to carry him out of the world as she 
who brought him in it? 1 will have no rude hand laid on his deli- 
cate limbs. I will to the grave with him myself. Alack ! poor boy, 
how my heart aches to look at thee!” Then carefully wiping o(T 
the tears she had let fall upon his face, she proceeded to wrap him 
in a sheet, ever and anon giving of such deep sobs as shewed in what 
extremity she was in. This Master Combo sought not to interrupt; 
and John Shakspeare’s honest nature was so moved at the scene, he 
had no mind to utter a word. Even the men, used as they must 
have been to sights of wretchedness, regarded not what was going 
on in total indilferency, as w'as manifest in their aspects. But the 
movingest sight of all was to see that hapless mother, when she had 
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disposed of her dead son a 9 decently as she could, bearing the 
burthen in her arms with a slow step, looking as pale as any S ■ 

and in such terrible despair as can never be. conceived. Ibe ,ncn > 
as they led the way with a lanthorn, were forced, more than once, 
to draw the cufTs of their jerkins over their eyelids ; and Master 
Combe and John Shakspeare followed her, full of pity for her sor- 
rowful condition. She bore up bravely till she came to the door, 
when the sight of the dead cart, made visible by the red glare ot the 
torches, came upon her with such a suddenness, that she swooned 
away, and would have fallen on the ground, had not Master Combe 
ran quickly and caught her in his arms. Then, by his direction, 
her dead son was placed with the other corpses, and she carried 
back to the room she had left; and after seeing she had proper at- 
tendance, he and John Shakspeare proceeded with the watchmen 
and others that had the care of the cart, calling no where else as they 
went, in so doleful a humour that they spoke never a word all the 
w r ay. They came to a field outside of the town where was a great 
hole dug, and a large mound of fresh earth at the side of it. At this 
time, some of the men took in their hands mattocks which were stuck 
in the soil, others backed the cart so that the end of it should come 
as nigh as possible to the pit, and the rest held torches that the others 
might see the better. Scarce any spoke save Master Combe, who, 
in a low tone, gave such orders as were needed. Presently the cart 
was tilted, and in the next moment the bodies of those dead of the 
pestilence swept into the rude grave prepared for them. 

“ By God’s body, I heard a groan 1” cried John Shakspeare, with 
a famous vehemence. In an instant there was so dead a silence you 
might have heard a pin drop. What had been said was true enough, 
for ere another minute had elapsed, all there distinctly heard a sound 
of groaning come from the pit. Each of the men looked at his 
neighbour in silent terror, and speedily as they might, brought their 
torches to throw as much light as they could into the pit’s mouth. 

“Alack! I fear we have buried the living with the dead!” ex- I 
claimed Master Combe, evidently in a monstrous perplexity. Every I 
eye was strained to note if any sign of life was visible amongst the 
mass below. What a sight was there presented to the horror-struck 
gazers! Arms and legs and upturned faces that had burst from their 
frail coverings, all discovered and ghastly, looking more hideous 
than can be conceived. 

“A9 I live, something moveth in this corner 1” cried John Shak- 
speare. 

‘‘A light here, ho!” shouted Master Combe in a voice that brought 
every torch to the spot ere the words had scarce been uttered; and 
all were breathless with expectation. To the extreme consternation 
of every one there, Master Combe suddenly seized a torch out of the 
hands of one of the watch who was nighest to him, and leaped in 
amongst those foul bodies closo upon the spot pointed out by John 
Shakspeare. 

“ Help all, if ye be Christian men !” cried Master Combe, as if he 
was exceeding moved, whilst those above were gazing down upon 
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him, bewildered with very fear. “Help, I pray you! for here is 
the widow’s son alive yet, and if care be usedj'without. loss of time, 
perchance we shall have such good fortune as to restore him to her 
to be her comfort all her days.” 

Methinks there needs no telling of what alacrity was used to get 
the youth out of the pit with all speed, every one forgetting of his 
danger in the excitement of the case. Suffice it to say he was 
rescued from his expected grave before ho had any consciousness 
of being there, and that such treatment w'as used as soon turned 
to his profit ; for he recovered, and grew to be hale soon. Of 
the infinite joy of that late bereaved mother when that her dead 
son w'as restored alive to her loving arms, shall I not attempt to 
describe, for to my thinking, it is beyond the extremest cunning of 
the pen. 


CHAPTER V. 

* ’ - ■ • , - - i ' - - ' • ■ 

Weep not, my wanton, smile upon ray knee; 

When thou art old there’s grief enough for thee. 

Gkeene. 

O flatterer false, thou traitor born, 

What mischief more might thou devise 
Than thy dear friend to have in scorn 
And him to wound in sundry wise? 

Which still a friend pretends to be. 

And art not so by proof I see, 

Fie, fie upon such treachery ! 

William Hunnis. ( Paradise of Daintie Devises.) 

Who will not judge him worthy to be robbVl 

That sets his doors wide open to a thief, 

And shews the felon where his treasure lies? 

Ben Jonson. ( Every Man in his Humour.) 

Time passed, and with it passed away all sign of the dreadful 
scourge that had fallen so heavily on the good town of Stratford. 
So out of mind was it, that the honest burgesses scarce ever talked of 
the subject, save peradventure some long winter’s eve, when tales 
were going round the chimney corner, some one or other would vary 
the common gossipping of ghosts and witches, fairies and such like, 
with a story of the fearful plague, the which never failed to make 
the hearers, ere they entered their beds, down on their marrow- 
bones, and very heartily thank God they had escaped such immi- 
nent terrible danger. Every thing w r as going on just in the old pleasant 
way. 

John Shakspeare had been made an alderman of, and was now ad- 
vanced to the dignity of high bailiff, being also in a fair way of busi- 
ness, and in excellent repute, for his thorough honesty, among his 
fellow burgesses ; nor was it forgotten of them the good part he played 
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with Master Combe in the time of the pestilence. Of these, neither 
Had suffered by the manifold dangers in which they had oft ventured; 
nor had Dame Shakspeare, -or her family either, notwithstanding of 
le fright she had been put to. As for her sweet son William, he 
^'i i ° j a l handsome and well behaved a child as ever lived in the 
wor , and the admiration of all who could pet sight of him. Con- 
mirll n e- I US in,e,, 'gence above all other children that ever lived, 
i e lce 5 gave such marvellous accounts, that he must needs hare 
„ ln ", a prod ‘gy er ° he was in short coats. Be this as it may, thete 
sienc <,r o raaaner rfoubt he gave, at an exceeding early age, many 
•if xcellence, and of aptitude for such learning as the in quisi- 
tne young mind is ever most intent upon. 

? Cn , Shakspeare, with Humphrey and others who as- 
i n „ 1 ln ,. lis * ,usine f s > were labouring hard in weighing and sort- 
c ham her pertain tods of wool, the good dame was in her 

at her r Pf ,i „■ ' ' i P • ln " * ler ne,, dle famously, and on the floor just 
children mm 8 'T v UI ? g son > having by him certain toys such as 
would seem LTV somi ; prc . lt y pastime in. Sometimes he 
prattlin'- fo li' diverting °f himself with these trifles, 

.Cun his f!" elf a ,‘ the , whilst 5 a "°" he would leave off, and lift- 
sho answered nnt° U »^ 3Sk so . ,ne question of his mother, the which if 
earnestness till «i ’ JvJ Sl 'rn wou * d importune her with infinite 
on the wiinsent * C * at hand there was a spinning-wheel; 

texts of serintur " Cr ^i "n° ° r *h ree samplers, containing divers fine 
f c s , W,th fiowe , rs wor ^°d round the borde°r, doubtless 

basket S ?h "!a 8 o 0W 3 "° rkin "; °”. a *qntw table of oak was a 
cloth of a frolir arj 0 and the like in it; beside it was some 

frock for the hnv* * n’ l l,c ^ 8 ,e a PP eare d to be making a new / 

0f?t, aYsh! ! thZ’h pre,, yj an,as y of hers in the fashioning 
looked out into the o ar H » , ec ? me most. Ihe basement, which | 
a large ewer filled with . eingunc * 08 ®d> there was upon the ledge J 
smedf very daintflv ° lavender - f ha t made the chamber 

room the door of wh; I ,® e .^ lee *y wasass ish’ng of Maud in a further j 
emlyment Jett Lr h , ^i" g ° P ?’ the »Wo could be seen at their 

L-rei Mw rl. ° , 8 up the i |,len of the family— for nurse had crown 

ateness and care oVtlm child^and'of^^ta he .f f onstant affection- 
ful skill in all household matters. 0 ^ ^ Cr * rus wor ^ hlness an d wonder- 

ofw”m h Num P cfcell 0 H;i el1 me something concerning of the fairies 
“ Prvthoe wait f ; i T ' co “ rs ® t h to me so oft I” exclaimed the boy. 

<1 r,; A .:',rXt Zi l? J5.' ” -"inJfH ol |ud mu. dV- 

*• ,hej »' «* — ss 

- . 1 ls „ said *hey do commonly sojourn in the cuds of the . “hi 

owers, said she; “hiding themselves all the da P v therein in f 
deepest retreats of woods and lonely places ; and in the Tftufij f °“ W. 
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come they out in some green field, or other verdant space, and dance 
merrily of a summer’s eve, with such delicate sweet enjoyment as is 
unknown to mortals, till the morning star appearetli in the skies, 
when away hie they to their hiding-places, every one as swiftly as if 
he had wings to carry him.” The boy listened with his fair eyes 
upturned, gazing in his mother’s face in a famous seriousness and 
wonder, then seemed he to ponder awhile on what had been told him. 

“And how may little childrert be possessed of such goodness as 
may make them be well regarded of these same fairies?” asked he at 
last. 

“ They must give way to no naughty behaviour,” answered his 
mother. “They must not be uncivil, nor froward, nor capable of 
any kind of disobedience or obstinacy, nor say anything that is not 
true, nor be impatient, or greedy, or quarrelsome, nor have any un- 
cleanly or untidy ways, nor do any one thing they are told not.” 

“ I warrant you 1 will do none of these,” exclaimed the boy. 

“But above all they must be sure learn their letters betimes,” 
continued the other ; “ that they may be able to know the proper 
knowledge writ in books, which if they know not when they grow up, 
neither fairy nor any other shall esteem them to be of any goodness 
whatsoever.” 

“I warrant you I will learn my letters as speedily as I can,” 
replied the child eagerly. “Nay, I beseech you, mother, teach them 
to me now, for I am exceeding desirous to be thought of some good- 
ness.” The mother smiled, well pleased to notice such impatience 
in him, and made him leave his toys and fetch her a horn-book, that 
was on a shelf with a few books of another kind, tire which he did 
very readily ; and then as he stood leaning on her lap, seriously intent 
upon observing of the characters there put down, she told him of 
what names they were called, and bade him mark them well, that 
he might be sure not to mistake one for another. This very willingly 
he promised to do, and for some time, the whilst she continued her 
work, yet with a frequent and loving eye on his proceedings, he 
would pore over those letters, saying to himself what their names 
were, or if he stood in any doubt, straightway questioningof his mother 
upon the matter. 

“ But what good are these same letters of, mother?” enquired he 
all at once. 

“ This much,” replied Dame Shakspeare, “ by knowing of them 
thoroughly one by one, you shall soon come to be able to put them 
together for the forming of words ; and when you are sufficiently apt 
at that, you shall thereby come to be learned enough to read all such 
w'ords as are in any sentence — which you shall find to be made up 
of such ; and when the reading of these sentences be familiar to you, 
doubt not your ability to master whatsoever proper book falleth into 
your hand — for all books are composed of such sentences.” 

“ Is it so, indeed 1” observed the boy in a pretty sort of innocent 
surprise. “ And do any of these goodly books discourse of the fairies 
you spoke of awhile since ?” 
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“ Ah, that do they, and famously, I warrant you,” answered his 
mother. 

“ Oh 1 how glad of heart shall I be when lean master such books 1” 
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help of his mother — none interrupting him till he came to the last of 
them. 

“ There is a scholar for you!” cried nurse Cicely in an ecstacy of 
admiration; “saw any such wonderful cleverness? 0’ my Christian 
Conscience, I am amazed at beholding of such a marvel 1 Wei 1 , 
an’ he come not to be some famous learned clerk I shall be hugely 
disappointed.” 

“Dear heart, how I love thee!” exclaimed Mistress Dowlas, 
Jlissing of him with an earnest shew of affection ; “ nurse, prytbee 
givc'me the basket; I have got him there a delicate piece of marcli— 
pane, which I doubt not will give him infinite content; and here in 
my purse l have got a bran new silver groat fresh from the mint, 
which he shall have of me as a keepsake.” 

“Marry, what a prodigal goodpessl” cried nurse, as she did 
what was required of her without loss of time; “ but he meriteth it 
well, he doth, l will be bound for him, and every good thing in this ^ 
world that might grace his having.” 

“ What say you to neighbour Dowlas for her great kindness?" 
enquired the much delighted mother, as her young son took in his 
hands her visitor's gifts. 

“ I thank you right heartily, neighbour Dowlas,” replied he, lift- 
ing up his fair eyes with such modesty and gratefulness expressed 
in them, as charmed her heart to see. 

“ I’faith, shquld I be inclined to become covetous, methinks here 
I should find ample excuse for it,” observed the draper’s wife, patting 
of the child’s rosy cheeks as she put him down from her lap: then 
rising, added, “ But now I must hie me home as speedily as l may, 
for the getting of dinner ready, for indeed I have tarried so long a 
space since my coming out, that perchaoce my good master shall 
givo me up altogether.” 

The draper’s wife having gossipped all she had to say concerning 
q( her neighbours and their doings, kissed the boy aud his mother 
very lovingly, and took her leave. 

Now the reader hath already had some acquaintance with those 
worthies, Master Alderman Dowlas and Master Alderman Malmsey, 
but methinks 'tis high time he should know more of them for the 
belter understanding of this story. Both had been married some 
time to two as proper women as ever were seen. The former of the 
two was a rigid, serious, methodical fellow to all outward appear- 
ance; somewhat tall and slender, with hard solemn features, as hath 
been described ; and the other was one of a right jolly face and portly 
person, with a merry dark eye, ever a winking at some pretty woman 
or another, and a short black beard, with hair of a like colour. 

Each was turned of forty, and therefore ought to have been of dis- 
creet behaviour ; and as for their wives, if ever men had inducement 
to honest conduct, they had in possessing of such women; for they 
were ever of an admirable pleasant humour, of notable excellence in 
what in woman ought to be, and in all respects such good wives, 
that it was not possible to say ought to (heir discredit. Each was a 
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tie short of thirty, ar»«fl * * , /Jf *? ad no children, had not yet parted 

ith their youthfulnosst , ne ,nnoce nt happy carelessness which 

so oft its companion _ ~\„ ey ^ ere friends from girls, and loved 

ich other as though ^\ ere sisters. 

“ Neighbour Dowlas l ” " <= r Jed a well-known voice, as the draper’s 
ife was crossing to hes ouse ; and looki n g up, she saw her gossip 

listress Alderman Mai leaning out of her casement. “1 pray 

ou come in a while, £ ® iave a matter of some moment for your pri- 
atc ear.” _ 

“I’ll come to you tn wery instant,” answered the other, and 

traightway passed into vintner's dwelling. Scarce had she got 

vithin the threshold, 'W' ^3n the jolly viri tner bustled up to her with 

i marvellous obsequious s courtesy welcoming her to the house, press- 
ng her to taste of his t wine, and leeri ng in her face the whilst, 

shispering all sorts of swatfgared compliments in her ear. 

“Nay, prythee, let_ < * » » ‘ gol” exclaimed she, striving to free her 
hand, which he held x «rw £>is as they stood at the bottom of the stair. 
“You hurt my fingc3*-«, -y 0u v ile wretch, with your intolerable 
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cozened so easily, * promise you. 

“I beseech you, dearest life, allow me one sweet salute 1” whis- 
pered he, in mostentreaaiting tones, as be brought his face as closeas 
he could to her S- ., ,, 

“There’s one, pry t.Y\ese, make the most on’ t!” exclaimed she, as 
she took him a box. Qn Al\© ear that made the place ring; and then ran 
laughing up stairs. . 

Neighbour Malms©-y -wore a more serious face than was her wont. 
At least, so thouglvt, Txovglybour Dowlas, as she entered her chamber ; 
and alter the custc>xrr\ary courtesies wero over, and the two were 
seated close toget\x.« 2S x' neighbour Malmsey looked more serious still. 

“I have a matt^xr to speak or, that maketh me exceeding dull at 
heart,’’ commenced. Mistress Malmsey- - 

“ Doubtless, tis ^oncernine the improper behaviour of her wretch 
of a husband,” • then added aloud, “ Be- 
lieve me, am finitely concerned also- - . ,.1 
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to be quite abominable, and must have a speedy check put to his 
misdeeds, or his wickedness will soon make such a head, there will 
be no putting of him down.” 

“ O’ my life, I cannot count him so bad as that,” observed neigh- 
bour Dowlas, as if, with a view of affording the ill-used wife some 
comfort. “ Perchance, it is only a little wildness that good counsel 
will make him ashamed of speedily. Now, my Jonathan ” 

“ I am glad you think no worse of him,” quickly answered the 
vintner’s wife ; “ but methinks, it looketh to be a very shameful 
impudency in him to go on so, and have so good a wife.” 

“ Ay, ’tis monstrous that, of a surety I” cried her gossip. 

“ But I have done with him,” added neighbour Malmsey, with 
some earnestness; “ he hath lost my good opinion long since. I 
will forswear his company, an’ he mend not soon.” 

“ Prythee, take not to such extreme measures 1” said the other, 
concernedly. “ Finding no profit in it, I doubt not he will alter his 
way, and 1 will take good heed he shall do you no manner of dis- 
honesty.” 

“ Marry, / can answer for that," observed her companion, “but 
I do assure you I have talked to him many times of the heinousness 
of his offence, and never at any time have given him the slightest 
provocation for such notorious misbehaving to you.” 

“ Of that I feel well assured,” answered neighbour Dowlas : 
“ and if at last he do not love you as fondly as ever man loved his 
wife, I shall be hugely mistaken.” . 

“ Eh? What? Love me?" exclaimed her companion, looking in a 
famous wonder. “But I marvel you should make a jest of it. I 
would not in such a case I promise you : but it glads me infinitely 
to say there is no fear of such a thing. My Timothy giveth me no 
sort of uneasiness." 

“ Indeed!” cried her neighbour, seeming in a greater amazement 
than the other had been. 

“ I would your husband would take a pattern of him.” 

“ I would nought of the kind, neighbour Malmsey,” quickly eja- 
culated the draper’s wife, with a very absolute earnestness. “I 
like not my husband to be ever a running after another man’s wife, 
seeking of unlawful favours of her, as for years past Master Malmsey 
hath done to me, I promise you.” 

“ My Timothy run after you, neighbour Dowlas!” screamed out 
the vintner’s wife, bounding from her seat in as absolute astonish- 
ment as ever was seen. 

“ By my troth, yes,” answered her companion. 

“ Oh, the horrid villain 1” exclaimed the other. 

“ He is ever pestering of me with his foolish flatteries and protes- 
tations of love, and the like poor stuff,” added the draper’s wife. 
“ I have no rest from him when I have such ill-hap as to be in his 
company. Nay, as I came in here he would needs have a kiss of 
me at the stair-foot, but 1 up with my hand and gave him so rude 
a salute on the car, I doubt not I have takeu all conceit of such fa- 
vours out of his head.” 
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thing as he was himself straining might and main to accomplish. 
Howsoever, in the space of a few moments this private talk was 
broke up, manifestly to the exceeding contentation of these worthless 
husbands. 

“ What an absolute fool is Neighbour Malmsey, that he looketh 
not closer after his wife!” thought Master Alderman Dowlas, as he 
descended the stair, looking as solemn as an owl. 

“ What a very ass is Neighbour Dowlas, that he cannot see that 
I am making love to his wife before his facet” thought the vintner, 
with an inward chuckle of satisfaction at his own cleverness and 
better fortune. 

All that day the draper appeared in a most exquisite satisfaction 
with himself. The seriousness of his as|>ect was oft disturbed with 
a happy smile, and as the noon wore out, he kept ever asking of the 
hour. 

“ Dame,” said he at last, after he had spent a wonderful time in 
washing, and decking himself out in his best apparel, till he looked 
as spruce and still' as a roll of buckram ; “ there is a certain godly 
man over at Hillsborough, that I have promised Neighbour Hurdle 
to go and hear preach this night; if, peradvonture, I should tarry 
long, prythee, get thee to bed betimes. 1 am loath thy rest should 
be shortened by waiting up for me.” 

“ Marry! 1 should like to go inyself to hear the good man,” ob- 
served his wife, somewhat mischievously by the way, “ for me- 
thinks his preaching cannot help being as good for me as for you.” 

“ But the distance is far too great for thy walking, dame, else, 
Shouldst thou without fail,” replied he very readily. 

“ Nay, but I walked to Barston last Shrovetide, which is a good 
mile longer," said she. “ I doubt not such a journey will do me 
an especial good service, to say nought of the godliness of it.” 

“ Indeed, I would take thee with all my heart," added her husband, 
“ but since the last rains some parts of the road are utterly impass- 
able for huge deep ponds that go right across.” 

“ Then will we borrow John a Combe's grey horse, and I will 
ride behind you on a pillion,” answered his wife, as if desirous of 
bringing him to a nonplus. 

“ O’ my life! I cannot wait to go a borrowing now, so 1 must 
e'en wish thee good bye, aud take thee another time,” replied Mas- 
ter Dowlas; and then, as if fearful she would more strongly desire 
to go, as quick as he might he took himself straight out of the house. 
Scarce had he entered the street when he was hailed by his jolly 
neighbour opposite, standing at his door in his Sunday jerkin and 
new gallygaskins, as finely trussed as ever he was when a good 
score years younger. To his question where was he going so fine, 
the draper answered as he had told his wife, then Master Malmsey 
declared to. the other that as his good dame had gone a visiting to 
her aunt’s, he intended making a night on't with a few choice spirits 
at his cousin Birch’s. Thus each were deceived, and each laughed in 
his sleeve at the other’s credulity. 

Jonathan Dowlas proceeded on his way, hugging himself in his 
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such another thump as she gave him a moment since, — with a fresh 
burst of laughter — she left him to himself. 

Jonathan found that he was in a long narrow chamber, strewed 
with rushes, with a door at each end, and one at the side, at which 
he had entered — having in the middle a small table set out for 
supper, with a larger one at the further end of the chamber, com- 
pletely covered with a cloth that fell down to the ground on all sides 
of it, and it was fairly huog round with arras, somewhat the worse 
for its antiquity, for it gaped in some places sadly. Ho had hardly 
noticed these things when the door at the bottom of the room opened, 
and there entered Mistress Malmsey, clad in her very gayest attire, 
and looking, as the alderman thought, more blooming than ever he 
had seen her. He, with an exceeding formal sort of gallantry, 
hastened to get a chair for her, expressing of his extreme rapture at 
her goodness in giving him this appointment, and then sat himself 
down as close to her as he could, taking her hand very lovingly in 
his, and commencing his famous fine compliments, protestations, 
and entreaties, with an earnestness that he imagined was sure of 
prevailing with any woman. The vintner's wife answered with some 
coyness, that convinced him what the widow Pippins had said was 
true enough, and he straightway redoubled his exertions, fully as- 
sured his success with her was beyond all doubting. 

“Divinest creature 1” exclaimed the enamoured draper, looking 
at his companion as lack-a-daisical as a hooked gudgeon, “ fairest, 
sweetest, superfinest she alive! I do assure thee my affections be of 
the best nap, and will wear in all weathers ; and I will give thee 
such liberal measure of my love as shall make thee infinitely loath 
to have dealings elsewhere.” 

“ Alack, men are such deceivers 1” cried Mistress Malmsey. 
“ They soon depart from what they promise.” 

“Count menotas such, I prythee,” replied the alderman, “ I am 
warranted fast, I do assure thee, I am none of such poor fabrics — I 
am of the finest quality, even to the fag end. Oh exquisitest Mistress 
Malmsey, an' you do not take pity on me straight, I must needs lie on 
the shelf like a considerable remnant, of which the fashion hath gone 
out of date.” 

“ Hush ! as I live, there is my husband’s voice 1” here exclaimed 
the vintuer's wife, to the great alarm of the lover, and both started up 
together, seeming in a wonderful surprise and affright. 

What ho ! house here 1” shouted Master Alderman Malmsey, 
from the stair foot. 

.-“ Hide thee, good Master Dowlas, or I am lost,” exclaimed the 
vintner’s wife, and before Jonathan could look about him, she had 
vanished out of the bottom door; but he was not allowed time to 
think what he should do in such a dilemma, for he heard the footsteps 
of his neighbour close upon the door, so, as speedily as he could, he 
Crept under the table at the further end of the room, imagining that 
the other was merely paying of a passing visit, as he was proceeding 
to his cousin Birch’s, and would tarry but a short time. Here he 
lay snugly ensconced, not daring to peep out for fear , he should be 
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able conduct towards his friend, whoever he might be. Pull of all 
sorts of speculations on the matter, he remained in his hiding place 
without moving, for ho could hear the vintner humming of a tune, 
and walking to and fro, and was cautious his hiding place might not 
be discovered. Presently the door opened and some one entered, 
whom Master Malmsey addressed in such a manner as made Jona- 
than feel assured it was the very woman the other declared he so 
loved. She answered in so small a voice she could not be well heard 
in the draper’s hiding place ; and, in a minute after, the two seated 
themselves at the farther end of the room, where, although he heard 
each word his neighbour spoke, because of the greater loudness of his 
speech, of his companion distinguished he never a word, it seemed 
to be uttered in such a whisper. Tho extreme movingness of the 
vintner’s speech at last filled his neighbour with so absolute a c«* 
rionsness to know who it was the other was so intent upon loving, 
that he began, with wonderful cautiousness, to lift up a part of the 
table cover, so that he might take a peep without being seen. 

The first thing he got sight of was neighbour Malmsey, kneelingon 
one knee with his hand to his heart, with nothing but the most des- 
perate and uncontrollable affection in his looks, and such an absolute 
irresasfableness in his speech, that it was as if no woman must stand 
against it. Before him was seated a female very prettily attired, 
whose face being somewhat in the shade, and a little turned from 
him, Master Dowlas could not at all make out. The candle Wanted 
snuffing abominably, or perchance he would have seen better. 

“Prythee turn not away those lustrous eyes," exclaimed the vint- 
ner in a rare impassioned manner; *‘the poor knave thy husband 
heedeth not their brightness ; and that most delicious lip, that rivals 
leth my choicest wines in the tempting richness of its hue,— why 
should such a sorry fellow as he is have its flavour to himself, who 
manifestly careth not for it. All my heart longeth but for a taste. 
My dear sweet, prythee allow it but this once. I will be bound to thee 
everafter. I will hold thee in more regard than my chiefest customer. 
Come, we dally with opportunity. I will be bold and steal it an’ thou wilt 
notgive after so much asking." Just at this moment thespeaker raadean 
effort as if to salute his companion, and she moving at the same time 
brought her full face to the light, and Jonathan Dowlas beheld his own 
wife. A clap of thunder would not have startled him more than such 
a discovery; indeed so monstrous was he moved at it that he clean 
forgot where he was, and rising quickly hit himself so sore a crack 
o’ the crown against tho table, that he could do nought for some mi- 
nutes after but ruh his pate and vow vengeance against his false 
wife and wicked treacherous neighbour. 

“ By’r Lady now, I must go up,” cried Mistress Malmsey from be- 
low, so loud that all heard her. 

“O’ my troth, here is your wife coming, and if shecatch-us I 
shall be undone 1” exclaimed Mistress Dowlas, immediately after 
which the unhappy draper heard the shuffling of feet, and he was 
left in darkness. 

“ Now if his wife come here I will have excellent revenge,” thought 
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noticing the light streaming from under the door, both impelled l»y 
the same curiousness, crept softly towards it. Jonathan Dowlas 
stooped to take a peep at the keyhole ; Timothy Malmsey put hiseyo 
to a crack in the panel, — each was aware of the other’s vicinity, but 
not a word was said by either. They looked, and beheld a supper — 
table well laid, at which two handsome gallants clad in delicate suits?, 
with rapier and dagger, were regaling themselves and making merry, 
evidently to their heart’s contentment ; whilst the Widow Pippins 
stood by as if waiting upon them, and giving them a narration, which 
she seemed as though she could scarce tell for laughing. 

“ Indeed, an’ it please your worships, it be the very cxcellentest 
trick ever I heard of,” said she, holding of her sides. “ Here came 
these poor fools of husbands, each desperately enamoured of his friend’s 
wife, which these merry women allowed of only that they might the 
better punish them as they deserved. I’faith, what wittols must they 
have been to have fancied themselves likely to prevail with such. 
They ought to have known that when a pretty woman is so inclined 
she looketh to something above her. There is no temptation in it 
else. Little guess Master Dowlas and Master Malmsey, that ’tis your 
worships they care for, and none other.” 

“ Here’s a horrid villany come to light 1” muttered the draper. 

“ Oh, what a vile quean have I fora wifel” exclaimed the enraged 
vintner in the same low voice. 

“ Little guess they how oft you two have had secret meetings here 
with their buxom wives,” added the widow; “or what exquisite 
sweet pleasures you have found in their delectable company.” 

“ O’ my word, neighbour, methinks we have been foully wrong- 
ed!” cried Jonathan in a monstrous dismal tone. 

“ ’Slight, there be no doubt on’t!” answered Timothy, manifestly 
in a still worse to do. “ Alack 1 my head aches horribly.” 

“ By my troth, I do feel a sort of shooting pain there myself,” 
added the other rubbing his forehead with his palm very dolefully. 

“ I pray your worships, make haste,” continued the laughing 
widow. “ There is Mistress Malmsey below stairs, and Mistress 
Dowlas inthe next chamber wonderfully impatient to have with them 
their several lovers. Never saw I women so dote on men as they 
dote on your worships. Alack for their simple husbands 1” 

“ We’ve been infamously abused, neighbour!” exclaimed the 
draper, whilst the others in the next chamber were laughing very 
merrily. “ As I live, we are two miserably wretched husbands.” 
And thereupon, mayhap out of sympathy for his brother in mis- 
fortune, he threw his arms around his neck and moaned very piti- 
fully. 

“ God’s precious ! I shall go mad!” cried the vintner lifting up one 
leg and then the other, like a goose treading on hot bricks. “ But 
shall we not burst in on these dainty gallants, neighbour, and spoil 
their sport I” - • , 

“ Nay, nay, see you not they have weapons,” whispered his more 
cautious companion. “ Peradventure they would give us our deaths 
were we to venture upon them unarmed. Let us seek to get out of 
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shoulder, added in a louder voice, “ surrender you in the queen’s 
name.” 

“ Now, neighbour Dowlas,” said John Shakspeare, “ look you in 
the face of this one, and say if you can swear him to be the villain 
that playeth the wanton with your wife : and you, neighbour Malm- 
sey, do the same with the other.” 

“ I warrant you," replied both, moving with alacrity, and with 
the terriblest revengeful aspects ever seen, to do what their high 
bailiff had required. Each caught hold of one of the dainty young 
gentlemen with great rudeness, and poked his beard close in his face, 
and each at the same moment started back as though he had been 
shot, amid the loud laughter of every one in the room. These gal- 
lants proved to be no other than their own wives ; and all present had 
been let in the secret by them for the more complete punishing of 
their faithless husbands. 

“ Go to, for a sly fox!” cried the Widow Pippins, giving Master 
Dowlas just such another famous slap of the back as she had saluted 
him with on his first entrance to the chamber. “ l’faith, thou art 
a sad rogue," added she, fetching Master Malmsey so absolute a poke 
i’ the ribs that it put the other poke, bad as he had thought it, clean 
out of his remembrance. The jests that were broke upon these poor 
aldermen by their neighbours were out of all calculation, and they 
were so ashamed they could say never a word for themselves. And 
indeed they made a famous pretty figure — their best apparel being 
all covered with dust and broken rushes from rolling on the floor, 
and their hands and faces, hair and beards, instead of being in such 
delicate trim as when they first entered “ The Rose,” were in as 
dirty a pickle as was any chimney-sweep’s. However, they ever 
after turned out to be the best of husbands, and would as lief have 
taken a mad bull by the horns, as sought to make love to another 
man’s wife. 
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her son such sensibleness at so early an age. Then she busied her- 
self in putting each part of his dress as it should be, smoothing this, 
and pulling down that, and turning him round with a thorough, yet 
most affectionate scrutiny, that no fault should escape her. At last, 
she appeared, satisfied with her labours, and hanging round his neck 
a satchel, that looked as if it contained no great weight of books, she 
quickly put on her own hat and cloak, and laying hold of him by 
one hand, carrying of a basket in the other, with many cheerfnl 
pleasant words to his unceasing interrogatories, she led him out at 
the door. 

The good dame and her young son proceeded together through 
a part of the town, with such passing commendation and salutations 
from such of the neighbours as were standing at their doors or ap- 
proaching them as they went, till they came to the lane where John 
a Combe was set on by Master Buzzard and his man Saul, as hath been 
related, when, in the middle of some speech of his, the boy let go his 
mother’s hand, and as forgetful of school, of goodly books, and of 
sweet verses — which had formed the staple of his talking all along — 
as though such things had never been, he on a sudden, darted off as 
fast as he could after a butterfly that came flying past him. Dame 
Shakspeare called many times, but it appeared as if he heard not 
her voice, for with his hat in his hand he run, now on one side of 
the lane) now on the other, and now dodging hither and thither 
wheresoever the dainty insect spread its delicate wings, as if there 
could not be in this whole world any one thing of such huge import- 
ance to him as the catching of that butterfly. At last, his mother 
was obliged to hasten after him, finding he heeded not her calling, 
called she ever so, and succeeded in overtaking her little truant, just 
as he stood, with his hat thrown on the grass in a vain essay to 
catch what he had been in such earnest chase of — with hands and 
eyes uplifted, watching with some 'vexedness in his aspect, the swift 
retreat of the enticing insect over the hedge. 

Some scolding followed this as the good dame wiped her son’s hot 
face, and dusted and smoothed his hat, and set it on his head again ; 
but he made such famous excuses concerning of the marvellous 
beautifulness of this same butterfly beyond all butterflies he had 
ever seen, that the loving mother contented herself in the end with 
kissing him, and bidding him never again run from her side. The 
great delight he had found in what he had previously talked so 
largely of now left him altogether, and he could say nought, save of 
what rare pleasure would have been his had been it his good hap 
to have captured that choice fly, with sundry pertinent ques- 
tions concerning of whence came such brave toys, how lived they, 
and whether they could not be kept at home, and fed on march- 
pane, and such other delicates as he could give them, to all which 
she answered as she best could. On a sudden he started a new 
subject, for spying of many wild flowers on the bank he must needs 
stop to gather some. In vain, his mother reminded him of what 
great promise ho had made of diligence in learning, and alacrity in 
going to school, he implored so movingly, she could not help allow- 
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oldest out of all doubt, hid in sortie measure the numberless holes 
that had there begun to show themselves. He held a cane upright 
in one hand, and in the other a book, having before him a boy, who, 
by the earnest scratching of his head, and the intentness of his gaze 
at the broken ceiling, had doubtless come to a halt in his lesson ; and 
his dull stupid face wore an aspect of severe seriousness, which boded 
no good to the young student. But for all this, as he caught sight 
of Dame Shaspcare with her son advancing towards him, the cane was 
put out of sight in the twinkling of an eye, and a sort of something 
that was meant to be a smile became visible in his cadaverous coun- 
tenance, as he gave the unprepared scholar back his book, and bade 
him to his place. 

Marvellous to look on was the suavity with which the pedagogue 
heard Dame Shakspeare say she had brought her son William to 
have his schooling, hoping he would prove an apt scholar ; thereupon 
famously did he launch out into all manner of One scholar-like 
phrases, whereof it was in no way easy for any to find where lay the 
sense, and then proceeded he to catechise the child in a monstrous 
pedanlical humour, and to examine him as to the extent of his acquire- 
ments in the rudiments of profane learning; and although the boy 
shewed some shyness, which was exceeding natural at his age, before 
so forbidding a person, yet, by dint of his mother’s praises, he was 
got to evince a tolerable acquaintance with the spelling of simple 
words. All this time the curiousness of the entire school exceedeth 
conception. No sigu of studiousness was visible in any; instead of 
which the eyes and ears of the whole assembly were bent upon getting 
the eompletcst knowledge of what was going on ; and whilst some of 
the highest part of the school kneeled on their seats, or leaned over 
their schoolfellows, sundry of the bottom part stood on their forms, 
and a few crept up the steps, with countenances all agog to learn as 
much as they could of this strange matter. 

“ And f have brought you here a fine capon for your own catlrig, 
worthy Master Stripes, ” said Dame Shakspeare to the schoolmaster, 
whose mouth seemed to water at -the very name of such delicate food, 
as she took from her basket a fowl carefully wrapped about in a 
clean white cloth; “the which I hope will prove to your liking, and I 
do trust you will favour me in what my heart most covets, so much 
as to give what attentiveness you can to my boy’s schooling, that he 
may do you credit in his after years." 

“lama very heathen an’ I do not,” replied he, taking the gift 
with a famous willingness. 

“ Then I will now leave him to your charge,” observed the dame, 
and, kissing of her young son, with a loving admonition to be a good 
boy and speed in his learning, she departed out at the door. Stripes, 
first placing of his new scholar amongst others of his age in the lowcv 
room, which movement of his caused a famous shew of studiousness 
amongst all the boys he came nigh, and setting him a lesson, returned 
to his desk ; and then, undoing the cloth, examined the capon both 
with his eyes and his nose, with such extreme satisfaction, it looked 
as though he cared not to wait for the cooking. At last, putting it in 
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crack o’ the crown for jerking his hand away, so that the pedagogue 
missed it more than once, Jemmy Sheepshanks in a terrible uproar 
was sent hack to his seat. The rest of those who had been called up 
looked on as though they would have given all they were worth to 
have been a good hundred miles from the spot. The other boys were 
studying of their separate tasks with a seeming diligence that could 
never have been exceeded, and their new schoolfellow was thinking 
in his mind, from this first example he had had of school, it was no 
such brave place after all. Each of the offenders went through the 
same discipline, savo the last, and was as well reminded as tho first 
had been of certain remissness on his part in not having brought some 
nice thing or other for their worthy master. 

“ Ha, Mat Turnspit I thou art most sii|ierlatively offensive!” ex- 
claimed the pedagogue, looking at the remaining ono with the same 
savage aspect as had been the forerunner of the other’s punishments. 
“ I have cast up the sum of thy offences, the product whereof ” 

“ An’ it please you, master, father killed a hog last night,” cried 
out the boy, sharply, yet not without some trepidation. 

“Marry, what then? The particularities — the conclusion, I 
prytheel” cried his master. 

“ An’ it please you,” answered little Mat, “mother told me to say, 
an’ your worship’s stomach stood in any vvay affected towards pig’s 
chitlings, she would send you as famous a dish of them as should 
delight the cockles of your heart mightily.” 

“ Thy mother, I would wager to be as honest a woman as any of 
her inches,” observed Stripes, his aspect of a sudden changing to an 
absolute graciousness. “ And touching pig’s chitlings, I would have 
thee communicate to her auditories, I consider them as savoury diet 
as any thing that can bo eaten, and will accept of a dish with abun- 
dance of thanks. As for thyself, Mat Turnspit, I doubt not thou 
hadst excellent cause for being out of thy seat. Get thee back again 
straight, and be sure thy remembrance plays not the truant with the 
pig’s chitlings." 

After this, the first class were called up to their reading lesson, 
and putting up their copies, each holding of a book, presently stood 
in a half circle before their teacher, who, seated on his high stool, 
with his cane in his hand, and the lesson before him, never failed 
to apply the former to the palms of such as were amiss in their read- 
ing — constantly commenting on tho exceeding properness of be- 
haviour shewn by Dame Shakspeare and Dame Turnspit, in the 
matter of the fat capon and tho pig's chitlings. All this while there 
was a famous thinking going on in the young mind of the new 
scholar, whose faith in the pleasantness of schools diminished with 
every blow he heard given, till at last he came to the conclusion, 
that it was the very horriblestbad place he had ever entered : never- 
theless he applied himself to his lesson as earnestly as he might, 
with no greater interruption than what, came from some little 
neighbour sidling up to him with a civil speech, intent upon being 
on the best of terms with a schoolfellow so well recommended of 
their master. ► 
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Stripes returned to his desk after placing of his heart’s treasure in a 
place of safety, when his anatomy of a boy again made his appear- 
ance at the open door, at sight of whom he opened his lanthorn jaws, 
quite aghast with surprise, thinking that the villanous cat had again 
made away with his dainty; but Dickon came only to announce the 
arrival of one Mother Flytrap on an errand of conjuring, which speed- 
ily allayed his master’s alarm. Dismissing the class to their seats with 
a perilous threat kept they not as quiet as mice till his return, the 
pedagogue stalked, with an air of marvellous solemnity — little in ac- 
cordance with his slovenly gaunt figure — into an inner chamber, 
meanly furnished with an old table and a chair or two, yet having, 
in the shape of a globe in the window, a snake in a bottle over the 
chimney, and a curious hieroglyphic book spread out upon the table : 
various signs that it was in especial use for learned purposes. A 
little woman, whose shrivelled skin savoured of some antiquity, stood 
in a corner of the chamber, in a grey cloak and peaked hat, leaning 
with both hands upon a stick she hold before her. 

“ An’ it please your worship,” began she, parting the exceeding 
closeness of her nose and chin, and hobbling two steps forward as 
Stripes entered, “ be it known to you, of all the days in the year, last 
Wednesday was a week, wanting of a spoon for a gossip of mine — 
as worthy a good soul as ever broke bread, for all it hath been said 
of her she taketh to her aqua vitae bottle more than is becoming in an 
honest woman: — but Lord! Lordl who shall escape the bruit of 
slanderous tongues in this cantankerous age; — as 1 was a saying, 
overa sea-coal lire, at Dame Marigold’s — who was making as famous 
a bowl of spiced ale, with a roasted crab, as evor passed mortal lips. 

Indeed, of all women I know, an’ it please your worship, she ex- 
celleth in the brewing of such delicate liquor; and last sheopshear- 
ing 1 did hear little Jack Maggot, of Maggot Mill — he that got his 
head broke at a bout at single stick with Job Styles, the hedger of 
our town — say ho knew none of these parts that had such cunning in 
these preparations. Mercy o’ my heart! I have known the time when 
Job Styles was better o(T than he is, by a good ten crowns a year. 
But we" are all mortal.” 

“ Hast lost aT spoon ?” enquired the achoomaster, when his com- 
panion stopped to take breath. 

“ Ay, marry.” replied Mother Flytrap, “ as goodly a silver Evan- 
gelist as you shall find come of any godfather; and the only one of 
the four left. O’ my word, it vexeth me to find the world growoth 
every day more dishonest; and no more heod is taken of so godly a 
gift as an Evangelist spoon, than of a dish of beans. Well — flesh is 
grass : so its what we must all come to — more ’s the pity — more 's 
the pity.” 

“ When lost thou this spoon?” asked Stripes. 

“ Marry, an’ it please your worship, I know not,” replied his com- 
panion; “ but last Wednesday w asa week, as I have said, when it was 
getting nigh upon noon, Iliad made me a porridge fit for the Sophy, 
with good store of leeks in it, for my dinner, when who should enter 
at my door but Gammer Bavins, whoso son went to the wars and 
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the more lean and ghastly; then gazed he with terrible severity on 
his book, turning over the leaves for some minutes, Mother Flytrap 
looking on with a fearful curiousncss, as dumb as a stone. 

“ Mercury in the sixth house,” muttered the conjuror, as if to 
himself. ■ 

“ I warrant you that is my house ; for mine is just the sixth in the 
row as you enter the town,’' observed she. 

“Silence, woman 1" shouted Stripes, authoritatively; then presen tl y 
added in anunder tone — “Jupiter and Venusin conjunction, whereof 
the aflinities in equilibrio being geometrical to their qualities, giveth 
sign of some heavy metal, of an express white colour, and in shape 
of some narrowness, with a concavity at the determination. Ha I 
what meaneth this? — Diana under a cloud ” 

“ That’s her, an’ it please you 1” said Mother Flytrap, eagerly ; 
“she hath been ‘under a cloud’ at sundry several times, which be 
well known of many, for she is as absolute a ” 

“Peace, I tell theel” bawled the conjuror; “wouldst turpify my 
astrologicals ? Prythee hold thy prate after which he continued 
without other interruption a deal more of similar heathenish words. 
“My art telleth me these three things,” observed he to her at last, 
as gravo as any judge; “ to wit — thy spoon hath been stolen, an’ 
thou hast not mislaid it in some secret place ; — provided a thief hath 
got it, there shall be no doubt it hath been stolen ; — and should it be 
found upon Marian Loosefisly, beyond all contradicting she may be 
suspected of the theft.” 

“Wonderfull" cried the old woman, inahuge amazement; “of all 
conjuring never heard I of anything like unto this 1 1 would have 
sworn it was her before your worship had told me a letter of her 
name ; for I have all along suspected her and no other. I protest 
I am in so great an admiration of your worship’s marvellous deep 
knowledge I scarce know what to be at. Odds codlings, what won- 
ders the world hath IV 

“At thy peril, speak another word till I tell theel” exclaimed the 
reputed conjuror, in a formidable solemn voice, as if desirous of still 
more impressing his customer with his thorough knowledge of 
the occult science: “.I charge thee make no manner of noise, else 
ill will befall thee. I would know more of this matter, and will 
have my familiar to acquaint me with the particularities.” At this 
the old dame, dumb with extreme fright and curiousness, backed 
herself into a corner of the chamber, as Stripes, waving of his wand 
mysteriously, and repeating some unintelligible jargon, stalked round 
and round the table. All at once they heard a horrible strange sort 
of sound like unto the deep grunting of an over-fed hog, Which the 
conjuror, in ignorance of its cause, fancied to be something unna- 
tural coming to punish him for his vain-glorious boast of intimacy 
with a familiar, and straightway stopped his conjurations ; and 
Mother Flytrap, too frightened to speak, hearing the sounds, and 
observing tho half-starved black cat at this moment push her way 
through the unclosed door,— her back raised and her eyes glaring as 
she caught sight of her master with the uplifted wand, supposing he 
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earthly ; and could plainly enough distinguish a rustling as of some 
one moving, which again caused an instant rush to the door. 

“ I charge thee, begone!" cried David Hurdle, undauntedly. 

“ What dost charge me?” grumbled a deep thick voice from tho 
closet. “ Prythee, keep it on the score, and give us ’(other pot. Eh, 
Tieklebreech?” 

“ As I live 'tis Sir Nathaniel !” cried several voices at once, to the 
wonderful relief of the rest; and sure enough, Sir Nathaniel it w as, 
who, after so absolute a carouse Ihe previous night with his cus- 
tomary boon companions, his senses had completely left him, had 
returned home with tho schoolmaster, without whose knowledge he 
had thrust himself into the closet, where he had been snoring tho 
whole morning, coiled up like a monstrous caterpillar ; whereby he 
had put so sudden a stop on his friend’s conjurations, and had nigh 
driven Mother Flytrap out of her five wits. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The mery lark, messengere of the day, 

Saluteib in her song the morOwe gray ; 

And firie Phebus ryseth up, so bright 
That all the orient laugheth at the sight : 

, And with his stremis dryeth in the grevea, 

The silver dropis hanging in the leves. 
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Fori am servant of the lawe, 
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Old Morality. 
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. . Eich man maye see you be soe, ' * • 

. Alby your arraye 

Muffled in mantles uone such I know, 

I shall make you lowte full lowe, 

Or I departc you froe. 

ArmcHKisT. 

Master Urr.zA»» sat at table eating of a pasty made“of gamebirds, 
and ever and anon flinging a bone to one of the many dogs looking 
wistfully up at him. He was taking of his morning repast in the 
same hall of his, which hath before been described, at interims en- 
joying frequent and plentiful draughts at a tankerd that slood close 
at his trencher; and then again, swearing lustily at such of the dogs 
who, in their impatience to have of the delicate victual, mayhapwonld 
leap to his lap, or remind him of their nearness by giving him a 
smart blow of the leg with one of their fore-paws. At a respectful 
distance, with his hat on his knees, and his stick beside it, sat Ihe 
shrunk-up figure and parchment physiognomy of Jemmy Catcbpole, 
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Perchance, thou art a hungered after thy ride.” Saul waited not for 
a second bidding, but. with the familiarity of a long-tolerated villain, 
drew to the table, and helped himself without stint. 

“ What dost think, Saul ?” enquired his master, putting down his 
knife, and looking with a peculiar knowingness at his man, after they 
had been silently discussing the pasty for some few minutes. 

“ Tfaith, I know not, master,” replied the other, raising his eyes 
from his trencher. 

“ I have got that lewd rascal and poor knave in my toil at last,” 
said Master Buzzard. 

“ What, John Shakspeare?” asked his companion, as though in a 
sort of pleased surprise. 

“ No other,” answered his master, evidently with a like devilish 
satisfaction. “ He shall presently bo turned upon the world as bare 
as a callow owlet. I have taken care he shall be stripped of all his 
substance, even to his Suoday jerkin, and sent adrift as complete a 
beggar as ever lived.” 

“O’ my life, excellent!” exclaimed his man, chafing of his hands 
as if in great glee ; “ body o’ me, I have not heard such pleasant news 
this many a day. He will never fine . me forty shillings again for 
breaking a man’s head, I’ll warrant, or coop me a whole day in the 
cage, on suspicion of being over civil to a comely woman, as his high 
baitiiTship hath done. Well, an’ I make not good sport of this, count 
my liver as white as a boiled chicken. But here’s a goodly stock of 
patience to him, that he may bear this pitiful change of fortune as he 
best may I” And so saying, he lifted the tankard to his mouth, and 
took a hearty draught of it. 

“ He hath no John a Combe now to help him at his need,” added 
Master Buzzard. “Methinks, too, I have carved out such work for 
that wight as will keep him like a rat to his hole ; for I have at last 
taken such vengeance as will hurt him more than ever our rapiers 
could, had wc succeeded as I at first wished.” 

“Truly, he shewed himself a very devil at his weapon,” observed 
the other; “ and handled me so in the lane — a murrfn on him! I 

shall bear on my body the marks of his handwriting to my life’s end : 

. therefore, am f all the more glad you have given him his deserts.” 

“ Now truss me with all speed,” said his master, at the finishing of 
his repast, “for I am bound to Sir Thomas Lucy’s, and must needs 
appear becomingly before his worship.” 

“Ay, marry,” replied Saul, trussing his master’s points. Shortly 
after which Master Buzzard mounted his horse, which had been got 
ready for him at the gate, and rode off in the direction of Fulbroke 
Park. 

It was a fresh morning at the latter end of April, and great rains 
having fallen for some time, the young foliage was marked with such 
transparent green as was truly delicate to see — the hedges being fairly 
clothed all .in their* new liveries, save here and there a backward 
hawthorn, or a stump of an old oak the last frosts had taken a stout 
hold of, shewed its unsightly bare branches. On the banks there was 
no lack of verdure, sprinkled in famous plentifulness with groups of 
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would hound again, through the deep lanes, and over the fields, to 
Charlcote, with his dog some little way behind, carrying of her nose 
close to the ground, or running on before with a sharp quick bark, 
constantly stopping and twirling of her head round to look back at her 
master; and away again, as though it was fine sport to her to be so 
early a roving. Thus they went till they came to a white gate, at the 
which Master Buzzard was forced to dismount to open it, and then 
rodo on again through a pasture marked by sweeping undulations, 
dotted here and there with magnificent oaks and beeches, through 
which the sunshine came in gtances, in a manner as if desirous of 
having the best aspects of this sylvan scene. 

Here the palfrey ambled his prettiest paces, for the close herbage 
wasas velvet to his hoofs, and he stretched out his neck, and shook 
his mane, and pawed the ground as he went, in a marvellous fine 
fashion: but all at once he stopped of a sudden, forright across his path, 
a little in advance of him, there rushed a numerous troop of deer, and 
Master Buzzard had a great to do in shouting and whistling to call 
back his hrach-hound, who at the first glance or them was for giving 
chase at the top of her speed. It was a famous sight to see them 
bounding across the wide valley, and then up the next acclivity, 
where they stopped, — perchance to note if they were pursued — the 
young fawns using their slender legs with exceeding swiftness; and 
amongst the rest might be seen a delicate white doe, made all the more 
manifest by the sleek backs of her dappled company. Farther on 
more of these w ere met with, and, if at any distance, the bucks would 
not stir; but with antlers erect, they would get together and examine 
the strangers with a marvellous bold front — anon a partridge would 
rise before Ihe horse with a startling whirr; and other signs of a like 
nature met them as they went, which proved plain enough that they 
were in somo goodly park or another. Peradventure, whilst Master 
Buzzard is making his way to Charlcote, the courteous reader will be 
right glad to be rid of his villanous company. 

At this time Sir Thomas Lucy and his damo were taking a morn- 
ing’s walk in their garden and orchards — mayhap to see how 
looked the trees for fruit, andthe ground for vegetables and flowers. 
These two were both of some age, that is to say, neither were short 
of fifty. The knight was somewhat older, of a middle size as regards 
length, yethis limbs were slim, and his waist no great matter. His 
countenance was ofthe simple sort, yet merry withal, for ho affected 
a jest at times, and never failed to laugh at it the heartiest of any; but 
liis constant affectation was of boasting what wild pranks lie had done 
in his youth for all he was now a justice of peace ; nevertheless when 
any ollence was put upon him, he would tako upon himselftobeinas 
monstrous a rage as the greatest man in the shire. He wore a high- 
crowned hat a little on one side, and moved his head with a jaunty 
air, humming of a song he had learned when at college ; and a short 
ruffsurrounded his peaked grey heard. He wore a plum-coloured dou- 
blet, with suchbroad stuffed breeches to his hose as had been lately in 
fashion, and carried his rapier as daintily as any young gallant. As for 
his dame, she kept at hisside with a dignity, as she imagined, becoming 
of her station ; for as she fancied a justice of peace to be nigh upon 
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“ Tut, how can I hurt thee, thou little fool?" replied young Lucy, 
desisting not a moment from his unmannerly behaviour. 

Indeed, you do exceedingly, else would I say nought of the 
matter,” added she. 

“ Then thou shouldst have the wit to avoid my aim,” said the 
boy with a rude laugh. “ But thou makest brave sport, Mabel. O’ 
my life, I should like to haye thee fixed to a stake as cocks are at 
Shrovetide, I warrant I’d give thee famous knocks.” 

“ I would do you no such unkindness, believe me,” answered his 
lair companion. “ Nor would I wish to hurt any that live.” 

“ The more fool; thou,” exclaimed her tormentor. 

“ I marvel you should use me so uncivilly,” continued the poor 
girl, smarting with the pain from a fresh blow. “ I am sure I 
have done nought that should give you any displeasure, and do all 
you require of me at a moment’s bidding, even though it may have 
in it a great distastefulness.” 

“Marry, what infinite goodness!” cried the boy in a jeering 
manner. “ Why, of what use art, if not to atTord me some sport 
for the lack of better ? Dost not know the difference betwixt a good- 
for-nothing beggarly brat, and a young gentleman of worship? and 
what so fit, I prythee, as that the one should be the pastime of the 
other.” 

“ I would rather it should be in some other fashion, an’ it please 
you observed Mabel very humbly. “ I will roll the ball that you 
should strike it, and then to my utmost speed to bring it back to 
you again — I will be your horse, your spaniel, your deer; nay, ought 
in this world you most approve of, and do all that in me lies to plea- 
sure you, so that you give me no more cruel blows with those un- 
civil stones.” 

“ ’Tis my humour, I tell theo;” sharply replied the petty tyrant. 
“ And why should I be balked in my humour by so mean a person ? 
Thou art ever a crying out about thy hurts, forsooth ; and I doubt 
not at all tliou art no more hurt than am I.” 

“Nay, and indeed, sweet Master Thomas—” 

“Hold thy prate!” exclaimed he, picking up another missile, 
somewhat larger in size than what he had previously thrown, which 
he caught hold of because he would not wait to seek any smaller. 
“See, 1 have got me a stone of some bigness, and if thou art not 
nimble, 'tis like thy crown will stand some chance of being cracked.” 
The poor child Cowed down as she saw him fling; but the blow struck 
hard, for a slight scream escaped her involuntarily 33 she hastily put 
up her hands to her head. 

“ Hang thee, why didst not take heed as I told thee !” cried the 
unfeeling boy, searching about as if for another stone; but it so hap- 
pened that the cry of Mabel was heard by his parents, who turned 
back to see what caused it. The poor foundling was standing in 
exactly the same position as when she was struck. 

“ Ha 1 what aileth thee, Mabel?” shouted Sir Thomas, as he ap- 
proached her. “ Hast been stung by a bee? Well, ’tis but a small 
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Buzzard, when my damo shall do you all proper courtesiej.” Then 
unheeding oughl he had to say on the matter, the old knight gavo 
instant orders that the horse of his guest should be well tended, and 
preparations made for as famous a dinner as the cook could provide. 
“ Ha! hast got a falcon f continued he. “ I doubt not ’tis a bravo 
bird by the look of it, Master Buzzard. Indeed, in my time, 1 have 
been as cunning in falconry as the best man liviog. I remember me 
I had a hawk of my own training that was the admiration of all the 
country, and lords and bishops and great courtiers came to beg that 
bird of me, but I would part with hbr on no account; she went at 
her quarry as no bird ever did — and all of my own training. And 
liow fareth your noble kinsman ?” 

“ Bravely, I thank you, Sir Thomas,” replied Master Buzzard 
courteously; and then holding out the bird, added, “ this hawk is 
accounted one of ten thousand, as I doubt not you shall find her on 
trial, so I pray you accept of her, Sir Thomas, for I have had her 
trained so that she should bo worthy of belonging to so excellent fine 
a judge.” 

“ Count me your debtor, Master Buzzard," said the knight, taking 
the gift very readily. “ I shall be proud to do you any good service, 
believe me. By the mass, ’tis a brave bird! And so your noble kins- 
man is well,” continued he, as they sat together under a raised dais 
at the' top of the hall. “ I wonder if he hath forgot his old acquaint- 
ance Thomas Lucy-^-valiant Tom Lucy, as he was wont to call me, 
because once I got my head broke by a tinker for kissing of his wife. 
I remember me now, his good lordship laughed when the fellow of- 
fered to solder it for me for a groat, and put his irons in the fire for 
the purpose. That w as a good jest i’faith.” 

“ My lord often speaketh kindly of you, Sir Thomas,” replied 
his guest, though he had never heard his kinsman mention the 
knight's name. 

“ O' my heart, doth he liow 1” exclaimed Sir Thomas delight- 
edly. “ Well, we have been sad boys together, that's a sure thing 
— such coney-catchers — such roysterers — such lads of metal were 
not to be found in ail Oxford. We kept the college in a roar, that 
did we with our tricks; and if any of the citizens so much as said 
us nay, we would out with our toasting irons and shew them how 
famously we could pass the montaut, the punto, the reverso, and 
■other signs of our cunning in fence, till they were glad enough to 
take to their heels with whole skins. We had not our match at the 
duello I promise you, and my lord was as choice a man at his weapon 
as might be met with in those days; as for me, he would say I de- 
served to be fencer to the Czar of Muscovy, I was so quick at it, 
and that my nimblenoss of motion made me as difficult to be hit as 
a flea with a cannon ball; odds my life, that was wittily said 1” 

“ In truth, a notable jest;” said his guest, joining in the justice’s 
laugh. 

“ And So he wears well, doth he. Master Buzzard ?” enquired the 
knight. “ I'm glad on’t — heartily glad on’t, for ho was as true a 
jovial spirit as ever I have met with ; and I have known some mad 
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“ Oh, the horrid caitiffl” cried the offended justice. “ Nay, but 
’tis actionable, Master Buzzard; and I will have him cast in swing- 
ing damages. O' my life, never heard I so infamous a thing 1 I will 
straightway issue my warrant for his apprehension, I will teach 
him to slander Sir Thomas Lucy, knight o' the shire and justice o’ 
the peace, I warrant you! ’Tis not lit such villains should live; 
and methinks 'twould be exceeding proper in the law could so hei- 
nous an offence be brought in hanging.” 

“As I live, I am of your worship’s opinion!” said his guest. 
“ But he is a very pestilent knave, this John Shakspoare, and one of 
no manner of honesty whatever, as I can presently prove; for some 
time since, at his urgent pressing, believing him to be such credi- 
table person as your worship thought, I lent him a hundred crowns 
on his "bond, the which he hath not paid to this day, putting me off 
with all sorts of paltry excuses concerning of what losses he had had ; 
but knowing, by certain intelligence, he was merely striving to get 
off payment, 1 have instructed Master Catchpole to proceed against 
him, and seize what he hath for the payment of my just debt.” 

“ I warrant you,” observed the knight, “ never heard I such 
thorough dishonesty. What, borrow a hundred crowns at his need, 
and at a proper time bo not able to pay it back 1 O' my life, ’tis 
clean villany I” 

“Perchance I should not have been so rigorous with him, had I 
not heard him give your worship such ill words,” added Master 
Buzzard ; “ for 1 care not so much for losing of such a sum ; but I 
could not allow of one who slandered so noble a gentleman going 
unpunished.” 

“ By’r lady, Master Buzzard, I am greatly beholden to you!” 
exclaimed the justice; “ but I will trounce him famously — ay, that 
will 1 1 — and keep his unruly tongue from all such lewd behaviour 
for ever after.” 

“ Nay, if it please you, Sir Thomas, I would he should not be 
attacked in this matter,” said Master Buzzard. “The burgesses 
might take it ill of me, he being one of tho corporation, and of some 
influence amongst them, were I to seem to press him too hard. So 
I should take it kindly if you would make no stir in it ; but keep you 
your eye upon him, and if he should be found transgressing, as it is 
very like he will, then, if it so please you, 1 shall be well content you 
punish him as your wisdom may think fittest.” 

It is only necessary to add to what hath just been set down, that 
Master Buzzard stayed dinner with Sir Thomas Lucy, and was well 
entertained of him and his lady, ever laughing at the knight’s jests, 
and marvelling at his incredible narrations, but never failing to say 
something now and then which should strengthen the other's mis- 
liking of John Shakspeare, which failed not of its purpose; for the" 
justice was so weak of conceit as to be easily enraged against any 
who seemed not to think of him so famously as was evident ho 
thought of himself. 
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“ But the children, dame,” observed John Sbakspearo in a husk- 
ish sort of voice. “Alack! what shall become of them ?” 

“ O they will do well enough, 1 warrant you!” replied his wife 
with a cheerfulness she was far from feeling. “ They can endure 
some slight discomfort, or they arc none of mine, more especially 
when they take heed of their loving father’s brave exertions to keep 
up his heart, and make head against this sudden adversity.’' 

“ I am bewildered what to set my hand to,” said he, rising from 
his position with a countenance somewhat irresolute; “but when I 
look upon my stripped dwelling, and remember how delicately thou 
hast been brought up ” 

“ Tut, tut, dear heart!” exclaimed his good dame, taking one of 
his hands in hers, and gazing affectionately in his face; “ I should 
scorn myself could I not bear the ills that might visit my helpmate. 
Think not of me, I pray you, for there liveth not in the world oneso 
hardy as am I in all such matters.” John Shakspegre shook his 
head mournfully as he looked on her pale face, as though he had his 
doubts she was as strong as she said. 

“ I will essay all that a man can,” said he at last, “in the express 
hope this change of fortune will do thee no hurt, for thou hast been 
an excellent good wife to me, dame; and 'twould go to my heart 
were any evil to happen to thee.” At this commendation she said 
nevgr a word ; but all the woman was in her eyes presently, and she 
suddenly threw her arms around his neck, and laid her face on his 
bosom. 

“ Woe’s me, what poor foolishness is this?" cried she, rising from 
him a minute after, with an endeavour to look more cheerful ; “ but 
I am w'onderful pleased you will try to be doing of something, and 
I care not what it be so that it keep sad thoughts from your head : 
nay, I am assured of it, you shall Ijve prosperously the rest of your 
days, put you forth alf your strength now to bear these troubles.” 

“ That will 1 without fail, sweet heart,” cried he. After a brief 
space he left the chamber. 

Dame Shakspeare, when alone, felt the whole weight of her mis- 
fortune, for she had given such great heaps of comfort to her husband, 
she had not a bit of ever such smallness remaining for herself. She 
leaned out of the empty casement, but of the spring flowers bloom- 
ing in the garden saw she nothing ; she beheld only her hapless part- 
ner and her poor Innocent children lacking those comforts they had 
been used to, and she powerless as to helping them in their need. 
The wife and the mother was so moved at the picture she could not 
avoid drawing, as to feel a sort of choking, and such heaviness of 
heart, that at last she dropped her face upon her hands and there 
smothered her sobs. 3\ll at once she caught the sound of a verv 
sweet singing, and listening with what attention she could, heard 
the following words. 
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A COMFORTABLE CAKOL. 

1 Cheep thco, my heart ! Thy life shall have a crowning 
This poor apparelling cannot beguile; 

Phtthua himself hath worn as (lark a frowning. 

And lo! all Heaven is radiant with his smile! 

Bravely thy spirit hear. 

Far from each coward fear; 

^ hat though some trouble come, is all joy banished ? 

Prythcca lesson read, 

In ev’ry shiv’ring weed. 

That knows in winter’s rage springs have not vanished. 

Pleasure Is born of thee, comfort is near thee, 

Glory thy boon shall he— Cheer thee, O cheer thee l 

Cheer thee, my heart ! Heed not the present sorrow, 

Let future gladness flash in ev’ry thought ; 

Never a night so black but hath its morrow, 

Whose splendour laughs all gloominess to nought. 

Though thou shouldst feel the wouud, 

’Tls but to plough the ground — 

IBooks not the soil as barren In tnc furrow ? 

Yet o’er these sightless clods. 

Countless great pleuty nods, . 

When the rich harvest clothes the wide field thorough . 

Pleasure Is born of thee, comfort is near thee, 

Glory thy boon shall be— Cheer thee, O cheer thee . 

*1 * 

was Nurse Cicely ginsim? to the children in anOppor chamber, as 
I ah« W ? nt ‘ 11 l>a<l been noted, that however much given to singing 
ers - i„ lt \ s ' ,e ne ’ er sang any such songs as were familiar to her liear- 
tl.em |?fi e would say when spoke toon the matter, she had learned 
the niarv i r - Vouf li, and knew notbv whom they were writ It was 
than Zj'' of many, that they looked to be of a higher language 
ever h<Jr!l K Iliads whereof the tunes were the dehcatest sort 
the foretrni I)a r, »t! Shakspeare felt exceeding comforted at heaiing 
hru sheda„ " g v e rs ,,, and rising from her leaning place, hastily 
r<'bi l tiJ* 0 * a lefr from her eyelids, as though it was some base 
dtalhig sL ou/ «* ,! { ° L. in arms against her authority. As she 
had her,, ,, i v o ware of a- great talking of voices in what 

thrown npj^ }JL and her chamber door being presently 

other^mL t'V’o 


It 

was 

ers 


1WUIU ui « — D 

thrown on,’n"’ and her chamber door being presently 

b °Ws, most"’ the whole place throngod with her neigh- 

ed o//, H r ... r . v V c , ®ehe' h , c hildren, carrying spare tables and chairs, 

«Uen an 1 * • ... .. * * ■•• 


• »ucj l 


Oo '' rl .fiionces as they thought she Stood most in 


this way exclaimed the merry Widow 
.he leader of the party. 

V IjO I" .. • - t -V. ^ nn n \tn nut an hbl arm 


need of. 
p . “This way 

- J 

chair by „T lG * (° enquired she, as" she put an old arm 

much as a r, ° clo st d /« So the villains have not left thee so 

given 0 f her- , But mind it not, gossip, for they have 

pack „/■ u. a,t # thy 1 ° e-nisc for caring not a rush Jor the whole 

S had a hoatty 

wwfcrt A 




H'Jter ^rhaTThe^y laugh and then 
\-h0f ea V°cr directions whore to put things, which 
j l ‘ t glv«ng . presently there seemed some sort of 
^ Jlloit though no two chairs were alike. 
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almscy and Mistress Dowlas were each at the side of 
.spearo, for she was more overpowered by the kindness of 
aurs than ever she had been at the great reverse she had 
enccd ; and they two having got her seated, were pressing 
lake some wine the vintner’s wife had brought with her, 
bestowing on her all sorts of friendly consolation, 
get you gone, all of you, and let us see which hath’the best 
eels,” said the widow, in her cheerfulest humour, to the 
‘ Mayhap, if you search thoroughly, you shall still find some 
' or another serviceable to our good neighbour ; and methinks 
je infamous of any who have wherewithal to spare, to keep 
me who is in such need.” 

that would it," said David Hurdle, who had run from his work 
tews of John Shakspeare’s misfortune, with a heavy oak table 
much as he could carry. 

ethinks I have a knife or" two, and mayhap a spare trencher,” 
ed Mother Flytrap. ‘‘But, alack! what a monstrous shame was 
ave been so hard upon so sweet a woman. Odds codlings ! I 
find it in my heart to do them a mischief for’t.”i 
se thy legs briskly, and thy tongue shall last the longer,” ex- 
ed the Widow Pippins, merrily. 

f hat will I, I warrant you 1" .replied the old woman, hobbling 
g with her stick at a rate sho had not attempted for many a day. 
As I live, the world groweth more villanous every hour!” cried 
er Dumps, putting on one of his dolefullest faces. “Whatabo- 
able uncivilness and horrible tyrannyis this — what shameful usage 
, intolerable cruelty 1” 

‘Fine words butter no parsnips, Master Constable,” said the widow, 
dast brought any useful thing for our good neighbour ?" 

“Nay, I clean forgot,” answered Oliver. 

“Speed thee, then, and give handsomely,” exclaimed she. 
What dost come here for, with thy melancholy visage, like that of 
frog in a long drought? Get thee gone for a good dozen of trenchers, 
.se if over 1 draw thee a drop of my liquor again, call me a horse, 
ind, prythee," added the merry woman, as he was moving himself 
■ir, “ strive if thou canst not find a good store of wholesome victual 
o put in them ; and count on brimming measure from me the rest of 
thy life.” 

“ How now, sweetheart,” cried she, when there were no others 
left with Dame Shakspeare save only herself, Mistress Malmsey, and 
Mistress Dowlas, “be not so downcast. By my patience, there is 
nought in this you should so much care for. Look at me, who have 
buried five husbands — seem 1 in any way woe-begone? O’ my life, 
no! Perchance I should seem none the less satisfied had 1 buried a 
hundred, for there would still be plenty as good above ground, .or 1 
am hugely mistaken. Troth, care and I have never been bedfellows, 
that’s a sure thing.” 

‘ ‘ .In’ it please you, dame, I will take the boy William to our house 
till things are more settled than they now are,” observed the draper’s 
wife. 
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good^nar/ "'i,*- l ? 10ve m y Timothy to be a mean for setting yi 
“| I,' 1 '! 11 >s legs again,” said the other, as affectionately, 
reply. tian ^ you,” was all l)ame Shakspeare could say 

a bit dow!^/ 0u ^ a more cheerful,” cried the widow. “ Sm 
.burst of la ,' TOuld do y ou wonderful good, I warrant; and a fame 
T’heir »« »- n ® wou * d worth any money to you.” 

* n S in th ea . 10 , n wa s» at this . moment, attracted by some loud tat 
■Master Bn a< ^.°' n ‘ n S chamber or warehouse, which proved to 
^nsolencv , zzarc * ® man, Saul, conducting of himself with intolerat 
him to so J °* ln Sllaks P eare . evidently with a view ofprovokir 
“Hum breach of the peace. 

ashen stick h he, carelessly beating of his boot with a 

"With evrpoH- • him . as he stared about the naked chain lx 

Wool-eath • 8 lm Pudonce, “ methinks thy wits must qccds take t 
‘haie„&“ g ’ - t0 he > thee to a new stock, else must thy cus 
1 saw.” serv *ng, for here is as goodly a shew of nothing as eve 

lndVS* h “W V l. lojv 1” observed John Shakspeare, with tha 
* * Fello\ 1 ”° . nes t man eve r feels at the Insults of a low villain 
I have a few Cr * ed ^ ald > sharply, “who dost call fellow, I prythee ‘ 
to spend • h P 0 “ nds ' at least, stored up, with a something in ray purse 
more than! ***** tbou art worth a pinch of salt with all thou hast, 
marvel (oh* can seean y colour of warrant for thinking. Marry, I 
- “ W 'it m ik 8gars give their betters ill words.” 

Host Want ho , e gone?” cried the other, in a louder key; “what 
, € ‘‘ Busine ss > ^ a y thy business, and be off.” 
r O’ toy ijf ’flUothal” exclaimed the man, with a sneering laugh, 
°hn ShaksrU» a a rare place for business. What hast got to sell, 
or ave tri ,/.. 1 ar e — spiders’ webs? J’faith, ’tis like thou wilt'drive a 

* . - . .i i t. r •_ j j e u 


Had, 


s Peare 


<<Q. an dise. >•’ provided thoucanst keep up a fair demand for such 

if thou dost not take thyself quietly out of my 
‘‘ I f‘ ,nodt y. ^ eSe nt]y, I will turn thee out,” said John Shakspeare, 

hueol! ^'? molied the fellow, twirling his slick about, and 

to j} 0 ■ ^ r> j superciliously from head to foot, “an’ I be not 

“ZZ such t\ *fwoulH take a somewhat better man than thou art, 

a °,f e flbrf s °^V t^8' ar t contemptible,” exclaimed the other, mak- 
armii C ^ aa i/tn- his anger;“an’ I were but half as vile 

« D er M With faiio me a rope and hang myself without 

• Jar a ^voutc* 

. ^.„n names, thou pitiful, beggarly wretch!” 

tJioU o0ip anion with a savage menacing look. 

' i.iah bailiffagain? ’Slife! hearlanymorc 
w * % *>‘»K th ru crack thy crown for thee.” 


rihTth n U «f^ee cb> a John Shakspeare, seizing the fellow so 
^ v i^.rricd . : er kin, that he had no time for puffing 

.1 Jnt aaCCAM** nnnlinnor! Vm cli n L _ 




— c his — - — I---— -C 

^ ^„ilar ot t . Wouldst, caitiff!” continued he, shak 

\ec«* ion - 
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ing him in his strong grasp till ho appeared to have shook all his 
breath away. Then drawing him close to his breast, he thrust his 
insulter from him with such force, that he sent him reeling to the 
other end of the chamber, saying, “ Get thee gone for a villain I” 

As soon as the man got his footing, he was for flying at the other in 
a horrible deadly rage, to do him some mischief, when he was stop- 
ped by the Widow Pippins, Mistress Malmsey, and Mistress Dowlas, 
rushing in before him from out of the adjoining chamber. 

“ Away, thou scurvy rogue I” exclaimed the widow. 

“ Get thee hence, thou pitiful rascal, or 1 will clout thy head off!" 
cried the vintner’s wife, with no less earnestness. 

“ By my troth, an’ thou stayest here another minute, I’ll be as 
good as hanging to thee, thou intolerable villain !” added Mistress 
Dowlas, in as great a rage as either. 

“Goto, thou art a drab 1” said Saul, impudently, as he tried to 
push by them. i ■ 

1‘ Am I a drab, fellow'?” exclaimed Mistress Malmsey, hitting of 
him a box on the ear with all the strength Of her arm. 

“ Dost call me drab, villain !’’ cried the drapers wife, giving him 
so sore a one on the other side of his head that it nearly turned him 
round. • * • . '* 

’ “ I’ll drab thee!" said the widow, lifting up her foot the. next 
moment, and giving him a kick behind of such force it sent him some 
paces ; and the three women followed him up with such vigour, that 
after standing a moment, quite bewildered with the quickness and 
fierceness of their blows, the fellow' was fain to take to his heels : 
hut not before the widow had given him a parting benediction with 
her foot, in the use of which she shewed a marvellous cleverness— 
that gave him a good start to begin with. 

“ As I live that was well done of us 1” exclaimed the merry widow, 
as soon as Saul had, disappeared, and laughing with her usual 
free-heartedness; “never knew I so goodly a loot-ball, or ever played 
so famous a game. Indeed, ’twas exquisite sport. I would not have 
missed my share in it for another husband. O’ my life, an’ he find- 
eth himself comfortable sitting for the next month, he must be rarely 
fashioned. He must needs forswear chairs, and rest as gingerly on 
a stool as would a cow upon broken bottles. I’faith, ’twas rare 
sport 1” ' . ■ . 

The other two appeared to be nearly as well amused, as they re- 
turned to Dame Shakspearc, who had come as far as the door in some 
alarm, when her neighbours burst into the warehouse; but there 
were two others, who had observed Saul's insolence from the kitchen, 
and thesewere Maud and Humphrey, and were quite as much moved 
at it as any there. The former had been crying ever since the 
seizure, and the othor had been endeavouring, with a vast shew of 
awkward affectionateness, to give her some comfort. 

“Humphrey I" cried she, suddenly jumping up from the ground 
where she had been sitting, at hearing of her master so insulted, and 
gazing on her companion with a very monstrous earnestness ; “ An' 
thou dost not go and cudgel that knave within an inch of his life. I’ll 
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forswear thy company. Ay,” added she, with a most moving em- 
phasis; “though I die a maid for’ 1 1” 

“By goles, thou shatt rxo-ver do .so horrid a thing!” exclaimed 
Humphrey, hastily catching Vxold of a cudgel that had often done good 
service on himself, and darting out at tl»e back door as Saul made 
his exit at the front. Now Humphrey was not much given to valour: 
indeed, to speak the exact truth, he could be' terrible fearful upon oc- 
casions; but whatwHl not love do ? All at once Humphrey felt him- 
self a hero; and to save lxis Aland from so unnatural a catastrophe as 
she had threatened, he would that moment have dared any danger, 
had it been ever so great. . Ashe proceeded quickly along, he thrpw 
out his arms, jerked up his head, expanded his chest, and flourished 
his cudgel, with the air of a conqueror. No one knew Humphrey. 
I doubt hugely Humphrey kne.w himself, be was so changed. 

Saul left John Shak.spca.re’ s bouse in a terrible badhumour, as may 
be supposed. His tread seemed to spin like a parish top, and as for 
but methinks the courteous reader needeth no retrospective al- 
lusions. Suffice it to say he was in a tearing passion, and went his 
way monstrous chapfallen, muttering all sorts of imprecations, with 
his eyes on the graHud as though intent on studying every pebble ho 
trod on. All st once some one ran against him with such .force as 
nearly to send hinv off his legs. ; ' . •« 

“ A murrain on tVveel dost want thy fool’s head broke?”shouted Saul. 
“ Ay, marry, audi why not, if thou canst do it I” replied Humphrey 
in a big voice that almost frightened himself. .“Go and bite tby 
thumb at a stone wall, and be hanged to thee ! My head be as good 
a fool’s head as y warrant; and I care not who knows it. I 

tell thee I take to be a scurvy villain j so have it iu thy teeth, 

thou coal-carry in g knave!” ■ - . 

“ Bravely saul, ll ump hreyt” cried a neighbour, astonished at such 

a on ? so little noted for valour. - 

“Well done, ^ { ofoakr exclaime d, another, patting him on 

the back with 

same commending spirit. 



man, 
person. 

“ A ring, ' * 1,3 1 an ‘ uo .»» - out another; and very 
speedily thcruT^ ™ 3t ® rs . a rln ? • ,a tv mc n and boys, formed 
round the t J, " Was a circ '® of ® ,nlc twc J two persons’ so badly 

matched. «o ° combatants. Never N ' c j n the whole country; ' 

but all Hurv, was lhe beSt CU , d . ge " pl tlie blows lie had had of 

bis master*^ knowledge of it came was Humphrey the fa- 
vourite of t\ not without deserving it; i f w i, 0 m held the other 

in huge spectators beyond question, a d Humphrey was so 

^ncourag^^ke, .for very ^H^l’althoush his feelings were 

^omew\\%\ ^^d commended of them, t ' p e made, it kept up his 

-Valour a dubious sort, for all the of their weapons 

prS^'y Presently the tw ^ a "| r0 us an eagerpess topay 


J ;Dut Humpi llc : , away a® ”, 

' ’^»atvn t r r J, ‘ ,st ’ he did nothing but »tr A e udgel-P* a y er - 

^ that quite confused the practises 
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in a horrible passion, which in conjunction with other things, mayhap 
might have made his skill avail him so little; but when he found 
his head broke, and heard the shouts of triumph of those around him, 
he became like a mad beast, and struck out wherever he could at 
mere random. Certes Humphrey got no lack of thumps; but his 
head looked to be of the hardness of a bullet, and gave no sign of 
being touched, while Saul could scarce see out of his eyes for the blood 
running from his broken head. 

As it was now a mere trial of endurance it was easy to see who 
would get the best of it, for Saul might have cudgelled a post with as 
much sign of success as he had with his present antagonist; and 
nothing could exceed the gratification of.all present at the heartiness 
with which John Shakspeare’s man gave it the other. In short, 
Saul got such a drubbing as he had never had since he was bom ; 
and at last, when hiS strength was nearly exhausted, a sharp blow 
sent him to the ground like a stone. Then rose a shout of triumph 
such as Stratford had rarely heard, and Humphrey, mounted on the 
shoulders of two butchers’ apprentices, and followed by half the town 
hurraing him as he went — they were in such delight he had be-, 
haved himself so valorously, and punished as he deserved so notorious 
a knave — was carried like a hero to his master’s dwelling. 

“ Maud!” cried the victor, as he entered the back door, with his 
heart swelling with exultation'. 

“ Well, Humphrey,” said she. 

“ I have given that varlet his deserts.” 

, “Hast?” added she, approachinghim closely, and looking earnestly 
into his face. ' . .• 

“ By goles, I do think I have gone as nigh killing the knave as 
was possible.” ‘ ’ -■ < / 

“Hast?” repeated she wtth a smile breaking over her chubby 
cheeks. “ Then here’s at thee 1” Thereupon she suddenly seized 
Humphrey by his two ears with her huge fists, and gave him as 
hearty a buss as ever man received of woman since the world com- 
menced. ■' . * . 
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• chapter ix. 

Mosca. Thero’<* nA „ , A . 

Volpone. Ye s ,‘W »mppss,l,Ie. 

' Jlfcra. O no’- I | 0 Iearned * M «»sca- 
Implies it. Vloocl ' - . _ 

So you can lxUle , Wlt ** r evel ' e > 1 * 1 purple, 

"* *V^i3SS!SS*4«jr. 

Kti'l Vl.’-Hh ^nV ! .S CVCr W i aS hU houB - 

It sneweil i,» **»»* 80 plenteous. 

Of aU-de\ mie J ,W * or mete and drink.;, 

After tl,e soml' ta merv coud tl,,nke > 

• son «ry wtons of the yere. 

CftAOCER. 

. Of an old Un^ViuV, ,, 

And kept tin p gentleman -who had an old estate, 

With an old “ mansion at a bountifol rate, 

Likethe Queer.»= i , t0 Tel *® ve the P oor at his gate, 

3 old courtier, and a courtier of the Queen’s, 

' , ' Ocd Ballad. 

It cannot be suv>- rkoo , 

schooling under so \\\ , iam Shakspeare was well off in hi s 

treat him uncivilly \ 7* as > e * as Stripes, who, though he did not 

times brought, wal * n "ken or such welcome gifts as his mother oft- 


heed which a yotttio \ , '8 noran > ; pedantic . a nature to have that 
William took to ® c «\°lai of any promise requireth: nevertheless 

Dame Shakspearo book very kindly, to the wonderful.admiration of 
which never f a \\ 0 ? n<i her gossips, and in especial of Nurse Cicely, 
greatness from VuT** to brin 8 forth notable prophecies of his future 
as exceeding Ct whereof more than one person entertained them 
festival in the ^ '\^ e ' There was no wake, or lamb-ale, or other 


mother, at 


not invited to with his' 


•vy. T 4 ^ighbourhood the boy was r. 
verses he had » he was continually called upon to repeat such 
had made hir t , l< l a, ‘ n ed of his mother, or sing such ballads as his nurse 
form what w a * a miliar with; and the .goodly manner he would per- 
that praises 0 s Required, so won upon the hearts, of the spectators, 
great plenty of all number, and other things more substantial in 
to»read, wo the sure consequences. As soon as lie had learned 
aer of !>oo|^ s °*Tul was the diligence with which ho perused all man- 
Jbe had for- y. ; ^-albeit he quickly exhausted the poor stock that could 
chiefly poe * *S reading for these merely consisted of a few volumes, 
some n ei ^ of Dame Shakapeare’s, and one or two hero and there, 
^ined tJ^bour Cedes, no great matter of knowledge was to.be 
P * vxx ~ books .^ut they served to excite the young mind, and 
.»«* hr more dd.et.ble food , *-*» 

, * *ot unprofitable. __ isnosed took no delight in 

^ ^ V^iu^ 8 a S* n ^ d 8 age ; 3 fov'the eutfiro contrary is Highest to _ 
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the t tilth . Among all his schoolfellows, who entered into any sport 
with such absolute zest as Will Shakspearo? He was the wildest of 
any. His free spirit made such play among them as soon gained for 
him the liking of the whole school. He grew up at last to be the 
chief leader in their games — the captain of their exploits, and the 
very heart and principle of all their revels. ' If Will was not of their 
company, doubtless were they as much at a loss as a hive of bees 
without their queen : but when they were heard as merry as crickets 
by a winter’s hearth, calling lustily to each other, crowding here and 
running there, sending thcfootball hounding along the grass, or leaping 
over each other’s backs asthough they had wings, of a surety he was to 
be found amongst the very foremost . But it should be borne in mind that 
there were times, and many times too, when the day was in its 
freshest glory, and every one of his companions were enjoying them- 
selves to his heart's content, he would be in some out-of-the-way 
corner, 'half sitting, half reclining on the floor, leaning deeply studious 
over some old volume he had provided himself with ; and the merry 
shoutings close at hand, or the pressing entreaties of those he most 
liked, had never power to draw him thence till he had gone through 
it every page. / . 

More than once too, when they were out together a maying, or 
nutting in the woods, he would stray from the rest, perchance led 
away by the sweet singing of the birds, or the delicato beauty of the 
blossoms ; and . ih some shady place would sit him down to rest, 
conning of a book the whilst, which hdhad carried under his jerkin, till 
somehow or another he W'ould fall asleep, — and 0 the exquisite plea* 
sant dreams he had at that time I 'At the end he would suddenly start 
up, rubbing of his eyes and looking in every place for the great mul- 
titude of the fairy folk, who a moment since, in their delicate finery; 
seemed to be dancing so bravely before him, and singing to him 
such admirable choice ditties, and doing him all manner of delectable 
courtesies ; but finding no sign of such, searched hoover so, he would 
be in huge disappointment, till the shouting of his fellows Woke him 
from his strange bewilderment ; and he would then make what haste 
he could to rejoin his Company. • tffd 

Of his disposition, it is not too much to say it savoured of as much 
sweetness as ever laid In so little a compass. There was no aptness 
to sudden quarrel with him — no giving of ill words — no beating of 
lesser boys than himself — no tendency to mere rude mischief ; neither 
selfishness, nor covetousness, nor revengefulness, nor any unman- 
nerly quality whatsoever, such as are frequent in other boys ; but hfl 
•would give freely of what he had, and assist those in their tasks who 
were backward, and very cheerfully do any civil thing for another 
that was in his compass, and could not bear to see any cruelty, or 
tyrlnny, or unkind treatment of any sort, let it be among big or 
little. From this it will readily be conceived that for his master he 
had but small affection, even though Stripes used him with more 
civjlness than was his wont to others. This seeming partiality, how- 
ever, lasted only as long as Dame’s Shakspeare’s gifts; for when the 
family grew to be too poorly off to send him- any, the school- 
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master shewed his savage Ivuinour to Irlm as much as to the 

rest* ^ « 

At the complete poverty of T»is father by Master Buzzard’s ruthless 
proceedings, it was thought APVilliam would be taken altogether from 
school to assist his parents in such things as he could, for he was 
now grown to be of some bigness, and John Shakspeare had not 

withal to keep either Maud or Humphrey who straightway made 

themselves of the pale of matrimony and was striving as lie best 

might to do a little trade as a glover, whereof his means, with his 
neighbours’ assistance, was only enough to accomplish ; but it was 
resolved by the two aldermen’s -wives, who were the prime movers 
of all things in his behalf, that it would bo best, as he was getting so 
forward, William should keep school hours, and assist his father at 
other times; and inconsequence, he continued to receive such in- 
structions as Stripes could give in reading and writing, the science of 
simple arithmetic, and the study of the Latin grammar, for some 
time longer, wherein he got to be the very head of the school, despite 
of having so unworthy a teacher, and of the monstrous negligence 
and wanton insolency with which he was treated. 

•Now, this fellow of a schoolmaster was in the habit of using his 
boy Dickon, worse than any turnspit dog might be treated by a 
brutal scullion, l^hat his wages were lias never been known; and 
indeed , save in the "way of blows, he never had anything of the sort, 
lie got such little 'victual, that it was supposed of some he would 
long since have taken to eating of himself, only he knew not where 
to find a mouthful . y ru w flesh and blood could not stand such 
usage; indeed, it Upp ea red'as though they had long had nought to do. 
with the business , leaving skin and bone to manap every thing be- 
tween them. Dickon was reduced to such a strait, that if he cauidit 
•‘8 h ‘ <; f l °okAng for bones, lie would take to his heels presently, 
with the full conviction the animal would make a grab at him an 
he got in Ins way In him however such leanness was but the na- 
tural result of r ■ . knt hie ma*ter though he eat and drank 

greedily whatever ' mn S , , , , , j ’ on looked not a jot more 

full ofilesli \' e could W" h h a ^ tl ° rv ed both his boy and lus 

cat, eating fro^ 0 ^ 1 "^ K ^f ^ictual, yet seemed to carry 
nigh upon a «j y* lhem ^"L as either. Uis tyrannical 

humour he or .^ un 8 T Y a . 00 , k Wi ,' 1 , scholars, but this was 

nothing to enough shewed upon - w :th which lie was ever 

falling upon. c °nipared with the savageness ww ^ u washis custom, 
when he lar,* 1 ? 0 * Dickon for any trilling faul * j ll( , poor boy’s beha- 
viour, to d ra ^ there was anything amis^ horsed by the biggest 


him into the school-room. 


v v it’ll a great rod, with 


viour, ^ 

of his schol •■mi miu v»;*n •wu- 11 “ — 

^ucli tiercwi^ ra » and then he would lay arin( , ll0 t a jot for lus cries, 
c*f D* e entv, 


^ss as was horrible to see, ear > » be let g0 . 

*»*:- ... u-hoftl he shou intolerable to Wil- 
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* Sam taVa^^^itions of his masters cruelty so one day, after 
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and the first class, which were the chiefest for strength, entered 
into a bond of mutual protection. Others of the greatest spirit were 
drawn into the confederacy, and in a little time the whole school 
was in a ferment upon the matter. The very smallest of the lot was 
seen to double up his little fist, with a look of vengeance that spoko 
volumes of meaning. All things, however, were left to the manage- 
ment of Will Shakspeare, ami every one vowed to stand by him, 
though' they were whacked to ribbons. The secret was well kept. 
Stripes had not the slightest knowledge of any such feeling against 
him, and the next day rushed into the school-room, hawling in 
Dickon by the ear, who was making of a pitiful lamentation, pnd 
cuffing him mercilessly by the way. 

“ Will Shakspeare 1” shouted the schoolmaster; “ horse me this 
villain straight.” The boy moved not an inch. 

“Will Shakspeare, I say!” thundered Stripes, with increased 
rage ; “ horse me this caitifT, I tell thee.” Still his scholar kept the 
same unmovedness, and every one appeared studying of their tasks 
with more than ordinary diligence, nevertheless their little hearts 
were a beating famously. 

“ Why, thou villain, what dost mean by this?” exclaimed the 
pedagogue, furiously, letting go his hold of Dickon, and catching up 
his cane. “ I’ll make thee hear, I warrant.” In the twinkling of 
an eye every boy was out of his form. ■ t t 

“ Now , Tom Greene !” cried one. » - 

' “ Now, Jack Hemings!” shouted another. 

“ At him, Dick Burbagel" exclaimed a third. 

“ On him, Harry Condell 1” bawled a fourth; and, in an instant, 
there was a rush upon the astonished schoolmaster from all parts of 
the school. 

li-“ Ha! dost rebel?” screamed be, making furious efforts to cut 
them with his cane, with his cadaverous visage livid with passion. 
“ ’Slight, I’ll make thee rue it 1” 

But for all his terrible efforts he was speedily overpowered. The 
boys came upon him with all the spirit of ants disturbed in their 
nest ; some clung to a leg, others to an arm. They jumped upon 
his nock, and hung upon his jerkin in such numbers, that he could 
do nought in the world but threaten them with the horriblest impre- 
cations. At this stage of the proceedings, Dickon, who had re- 
garded this sudden movement out of his wits with sheer amazement, 
was called to hold his back to take his master on ; and though at first 
he shewed some sign of unwillingness, he was soon forced by the 
conspirators to do as they bade him. 

“ I’ll have thee hanged, villains 1” bawled the pedagogue, as he 
w'as being hoisted by the strongest of his scholars upon the backs of 
the poor boy he had used so inhumanly, malgrcatl his strugglings and 
fumings. “ I'll lash the skin off thy pestilent bones ! -I’ll scourge 
every one of thee to death. Let me go, thou vile wretches 1” 

“ Hold on, Dickon 1” cried some. 

“ Keep him fast, my masters 1” exclaimed others, and shouts of 
encouragement arose from all. Dickon did hold fast, doubtless in - 
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some slight pleasure, for all V^» s seeming unwillingness, and he had 
no lack of helpers in lus ollice ; so that Stripes was very speedily 
prepared for that punishment he had with so little discretion inflicted 
upon others. As soon as he began to bo a’ware of what was intended 
for him, he was like one in a phrenzy. Mad with fear, rage, and 
indignation, he redoubled nis threats and his struggles, butall io small 
profit ; for, whilst lie was held down as firm as in a vice by some 
others, one after another, laid into him with all their might till he 
roared for mercy. These, then, taking tho places of his holders 
divers in their turn assisted, in the tyrant’s punishment, till not one 
of the whole school but had repaid him with interest the undeserved 
blows he had received at his hands. Xo describe the joy with which 
all this was done by the scholars, their uproarious shouts and cheers 
or the horrible bad humour of their master, is clean out of the ques- 
tion. I doubt not it will he imagined of many. The end was at a 
signal he was dropped on the floor, sp completely tamed of his ty- 
rannical humours, he would n6t have struck, at a mouse, — where he 

was left to put himself to rights as he might, and then the whole 

school took their leaves of him very orderly. 

The, next day they came to school as usual, hut all in a body ; the 
bigger boys first, and the little ones coming after, and every one 
went to his place, and took to his studies, as if nothing had hap- 
pened out of the ordinary. Doubtless, they had come to a resolu- 
tion to have at mm. again, shewed he any more of his insufferable 
cruelties; Dut!»there was small need of any such a thing, for there 
was never so a ered a man seen as was Stripes, the schoolmaster. 
He heard them heir lessons with a sort of suavity that was marvel- 
lous beyond a 'hngs — praising of every ono as though he had got 

for his scholars prodigies of genius as could not he met with 

elsewhere— and taking no more thought of canes and rods, than if 
such things had never been in his experience. As for Dickon, he 
Wk a fair l» air ° r hcels directly lie had him ofThis 
venm-m faiw ?' v <>rtly after taken into tho service of an honest 
' „ V.' to one of tho scholars. 

chief co Zn^ 4 ’ cnee on a time, as William Shakspeare and Ins 
crier 3* i?** 8 We strolling together, they came upon the town 
pkyerf be”L^° te to the inhabitants, that my Lord of Leicester s 

some or «xj., v VJe »« 

ment-im a monstrous desire to behold so g ^ ht q[ 

the kind in -l\\'arly William S .ak S pcare, Nvho ha^ ^ p , ^ 
than once, ''his life; hut others, his ’ acco unts or what ex- 

quisite I'leasa^ they gave him such ” l °' /hero, that lie did nothing 
/> «jt 'wish 1*^ n t pastime was to be found in vjnluckily, he had no 
rT * otl eY ^ c °uld get to a sight °f suen. e9 were so great lie 

£^iew kind ; and his fathers P 1 t do he knew not; for 

c ould be spared him. Wiv no s i gn of a penny 

he s ^° u,d get standing room for a ^ f his schoolfellows 
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joined them, but he saw no hope of the kind, by reason of wanting 
the necessary price of admission. It however did so turn out, that 
the father of one of the boys was an especial acquaintance of the 
head of the players, by which means Richard Burbage not only got 
to see the play far nothing, but moved his father to allow of his 
schoolfellow, Will Shakspeare, having the like permission ; which, 
to the latter’s extreme comfort, was granted. 

The players gave their entertainment in the inn yard of the Widow 
Pippins, on a raised platform in front of the gallery. They were 
not troubled with scenery, and made no particular display of a ward- 
robe, but the merry interlude, called “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” 
a huge favourite at that time, which was then and there played by 
them, required little such accompaniment. The spectators, at least 
the greater number, stood in the yard; but those who chose to pay 
more, were accomodated with seats at the gallery and casements. 
William Shakspeare, by going early with his fellows, got a front 
place, and waited, in a marvellous eagerness, to see the interlude. 
Presently there was a movement made by his neighbours, which 
caused him to turn round like the rest, and he saw it was occasioned 
by the entrance into the gallery of Sir Thomas Locy, his lady, and 
his son, who took the best places; elsewhere were seen Mistress 
itfahnsey and Mistress Dowlas, in their choicest finery, pointing out 
their acquaintances to each other; and either up or down, half the 
good folks of Stratford might have been recognised, intent upon 
nothing so much as seeing the play. • m 

At last the curtain was moved, and a beginning was made of the 
play by the appearance of Hodge and Deacon. The pitiful manner 
in which the one complains to the other of the bad state of his lower 
garment, and the right doleful w'ay of his companion's condolences 
on the matter, were received by the audience with loud roars of 
laughter. Then, when Deacon acquaints Hodge of Gammer Gurton 
and her maid Tib having been by the ears together, making of the 
house a perfect Bedlam, and the other protests he was monstrous 
afraid something serious would happon, having taken note of the aw- 
ful manner in which Tom Tankard’s cow frisked her tail, there was 
no less rnirthfulness. Upon Hodge proceeding homewards and meet- 
ing with Tib, and hearing that all this turmoil has been occa- 
sioned by the Gammer losing of her needle; when upon spying of 
Gib, the cat, up to the ears in her milkbowl, she let fall his breeches 
she was clouting with all diligence, the humour of dialogue seemed 
equally well relished. But when it came to Gammer Gurton’s ter- 
rible to do because of her loss, her monstrous amiousness to recover 
it, her suspicions of tho honesty of her neighbours, her intrigues 
and quarrels with them, and the interference of no less a person 
than the parson of the parish, Dr. Rat, to make peace again, there 
was choice roaring, I warrant you; and this was only exceeded when 
Hodge, upon silting of himself down, discovered the lost needle, to 
his great smart, in consequence of its having been left sticking ip his 
rent garment. 

I doubt much whether the finest play ever writ, was so well re- 
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lished of an audience as was tliis rudo coa rso i ntorlude, of the simple 
burgesses of Stratford. Ev«xv Sir Tiiomas Lucy laughed as though 
he would never have done. As for William Shnkspcare, it made such 
impression on him, never lxa.'v ing seen any tiling of the sort, that the 
next day, and very often aftesr, ho was to be seen, with his compa- 
nions Burbage, Greene, Corxtlell, anti Flemings, making players of 
themselves in an out-of-the-way corner of the town, essaying to play 
that very interlude, by one taking one character, and the rest others - 
and it was said by some wlio saw them at it, thattheseeingoftlie.se 
boys aping the players out of their own heads, as they did, wiis nigh 
upon as rarea sight as seeing the players themselves. All these live 
were ever at it; and the playing of Gammer Gurton’s Needle took 
the place of all other sports whatsoever. Suffice it to say, that the 
Earl of Leicester s company got such reception, they repeated iheir 
visits frequently; and young Burbage’s father having shewn some 
talent as a player, they took him to be of their company. 

On one occasion, W i\ V ia m Shakspearo >vas sent with some gloves 
to a certain Sir Marinaduke tie Largesse, living at IVilnecott, at an 
excellent old mansion there, who delighted in keeping up the country 
sports and festivals, arid was noted for' miles round, what extreme 
pleasure he took in any thing that smacked of antiquity. His hos- 
pitality was unbouri clod, andhis table was ever loaded with the choicest 
of good victual, to which all might seat themselves according to 


j j „ lt i . cat a.iu ill lllh, Uim *- T » > ■■ nua 

needed, a somelvn ng i a his purse to carry him along. In his cook- 
ing he was more careful them <.kn,.ia k. ... «»«r>d nlenty of wholesome 
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their quality ; an xv\iat was left was given to tlie poor by the porter 
at the gate. No ono ever came there hungry that did not leave with 
as much as he to eat and drink, under his belt; and, if U was 
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napkin at his meals, than without so approved a companion. He kept 
discoursing cheerfully with those nighest him, ever and anon glancing 
his eyes round to see that the carver did his duty, and that all were 
well served. This was Sir Marmaduke de Largesse. 

William Shakspeare had not entered the hall many minutes ere he 
was spied by the old knight, who in a kind voice bade him come near 
and state his business. 

“ Gloves, eh 1" exclaimed he pleasantly, upon hearing of hiserrand. 
“Hie then to a seat at the table — get thee a good meal arid a fair 
draught — after that if thou art in the humour, come to me and 1 will 
attend thy business with all proper diligence.” 

There was such Sweetness in the behaviour of this old gentleman, 
that it was impossible for the boy hesitating to do what he was desired, 
even had he cared not to be of tho feast, so ho went with due defer- 
ence below the salt, where place was cheerfully made for him, and 
every one of his neighbours commenced pressing of him to this and 
the other tempting dish with such cordiality, as soon put him quite at 
home with them. A trencher full of excellent fare, he quickly found 
smoking at his hand so enticingly, that he ’was fain to set to with ex- 
ceeding good will, and it was a truly pleasant part of the entertain- 
ment to note tho anxiousness of his neighbours, tliat he should have 
what he liked best, and as much of it as he could fancy. In all ho- 
nesty he made a famous meal, and after drinking sparingly of the 
ale, lie was ready to attend to his errand. Presently a most thankful 
grace was said by the chaplain, and in a few minutes the tables were 
cleared, and all had gone their several ways, save only some guests 
who kept their places, and continued conversing with their bountiful 
kind entertainer. William Shakspeare did not move, for he was 
wailing for some sign from the knight of his being at leisure. 

“Prytheelet me hear that ballad of William the Conqueror, thou 
wer't speaking of, Master Peregrine,” said Sir Marmaduke to a curious 
sort of pantaloon looking person, wearing a huge pair of spectacles, 
mounted on his peaked nose. , 

“O’ my life, I doubt hugely I can say but a verse or two,” replied 
Master Peregrine, in a thin small voice. “ I heard it when I was a 
boy, and never since, nor have I met it in print any where, though I 
have searched wherever there was likelihood of its being to. be found. 
Indeed I would give something to know it thoroughly, for I doubt 
not ’tis exceeding ancient, and one of tho very rarest ballads that ever 
were made.” - ■ , v- . 

“ Let us hear what of it is in your remembrance, I pray you,” ex- 
claimed the chaplain, who was one with a venerablo worthy aspect, 
and was then employed In brewing a cup of sack for the old knight 
and his guests, in the which ho was esteemed famous. 

“Well said, Sir Johan,” said a young gallant, a near kinsman to 
Sir Marmaduke. “ 1 love an old ballad as well as any.” . 

“Thou lovest a pretty woman better of the two, Sir Valentine, 
I’ll warrant,” cried a'companion merrily. 

“That doth he, Sir Reginald, I’ll be sworn, or he is none of my 
blood,” replied the old knight in the same humour. • " ’ 
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■‘Well, I care nottoderi'y tlxe impeachment,” answered his kins- 
man with a smile. ‘'Doubtless lean con either upon occasion, and 
get them by heart too if they bo worthy.” 

“Marry, and very properly,” cried Sir Marmaduke, and then, 
with a famous arch look., added, “I doubt though you would like 
to have your pretty woman as old as your ballad — eh, nephew?” 
“No, by St. Jeronimo 1” exclaimed Sir Valentine with such em- 
phasis, it raised a laugh all around. 

“Well, give mo an old ballad lor my money,” cried Master Pere- 
grine with a marvellous complacency, * ‘ Met hi nks there is nothing like 

the delicate pleasure it alTordeth, if so be you stick it on the wall 
with some of its fellows, and go to the perusal of it when you have a 
mind.” 

“There the ballad hath it hollow,” observed Sir Johan gravely 
yet with a twinkle in his eye that savoured of some humour. “Be- 
ing of the churchy perchance 1 am not the fittest to speak on so 
light a matter, but in all my philosophy, I know not of ever a pretty 
woman who allowed herself to be stuck on the wall with her fel- 
lows, were it even for a single moment.!’ This sally also occasioned 
great laughing, alter which Master Peregrine was pressed for bis 
ballad. 

“It is of some length,” said he: “and if I remember me right, 

,s writ in hree separate fyttes or divisions.” 

lncn eac n i trie company listened with courteous attention, 
Master Peregrine commenced repeating of the verses he had spoken 


“I regret my rnemory faileth me in the rest of the verses, for I 
doubt not they w ould be found well worthy of a hearing,” said the 
an ‘‘ q “"*£ coming to a halt. 

said th^haplai ma y ha P the Y sha11 return to your remembrance,” 

. Peregrine; for I should be loath to lose any part 

appeared tak t ‘ aUad ’” added thc old knight, who, with the rest, 
“Niv aa r ^ infinite interest in it. „ 

seemineiv ir, l know not a verse more, replied the other, 

seemingly m SO tn e vexation when he found bis thinking was to no 


nrofif «• tG , vexation wnen he louna 

Other parts f^ eed > I should be heartily glad could I meet with the 
“'/faith’ w° r Uioy are of a very singular curiousness. „ 


it," said yo^ 18 ® your worship, methinks I 6an ^Jg^^^^some 
*ime witho.^ n 8 William Sliakspeare, who had 


‘Ha, 


Ob, faring to speak. 0 \d knight, merrily ; 

■**invev>j ^es! art there? exclaimed Come hither, I pry- 

f *iee ” Vx *th i knew n ot of thy presence., 
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^ok,- eed know aught of it, young ;* bis spectacles, as he 

at the boy earnestly througi 
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“Every word, an’t please you,” replied William. 

“ Let us hear of it then, and quickly,” cried Sir Marmaduke, put* 
ting his hand kindly on tho boy’s head. William Shakspeare saw 
all eyes were fixed upon him ; yet there was a friendliness in every 
aspect which gave him nought to fear. Standing where he was, 
with a graceful carriage of himself, and a wonderful pleasant deli- 
very, he presently went on with the verses. 

“Bravely spoken 1” exclaimed the old knight, who had observed 
and listened to the boy manifestly with a more than ordinary satis- 
faction in his benevolent pleasant aspect. “Never heard I aught 
more properly delivered.” 

“Nor I, by’r Lady," said Master Peregrine, in a similar excel- 
lent humour. “ Where didst learn this exquisite ballad, young 
sir?” 

“ An’ it please you, my mother taught it me,” replied William 
Shakspeare. 

“ Hast any more such in thy memory?” inquired the other. 

“A score at least, an’ it please you,” answered the boy; “most 
moving ones of the doings of valiant knights; and sundry of a deli- 
catersort, concerning of the love of fair ladies; besides which I have 
store of fairy roundelays, that I learned of nurse Cicely, which smack 
most sweetly of the dainty blossoms." 

“ O’ my life, thou art a treasure I” exclaimed Master Peregrine, 
in a most pleased astonishment. 

“ Stick him against the wall, I prythee 1” cried Sir Reginald, 
merrily. 

“Marry, methinks he is a wall of himself, or at least as good as 
one that is over so well covered with ballads,” remarked Sir Valen- 
tine ; “ you could not have fallen into more choice company, Master 
Antiquarian." 

“ So thou art John Shakspeare’s son, of Stratford,” said Sir Mar- 
maduke kindly to him, after he had made the boy say something of 
who he was; “ we must be of better acquaintance. Come thou here 
as often as it pleaseth thee ; and if thou art for books, I have some 
thou wouldst be glad to be reading of, I make no manner of doubt. 
I tell you what, my masters,” added he, turning to his guests, “I 
have a pleasant device in my head, which perchance may be ex- 
ceedingly profitable to us all; and it is no other than to take this 
good boy with us to Kenilworth, to see the queen’s highness, and he 
shall entertain us on the road with some of those rare ballads he hath 
spoken of.” r 

This suggestion was heartily received by the company, and after 
being w r ell commended, and received bountiful tokens of good-will 
from all, William Shakspeare returned home, bearing a message to 
his father to the effect just alluded to. 
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See, she comes : , 

How aweel her innocence appears ; more like 
To Heaven itself, thau any sacrifice 

That can be offered to it. . % 

Massinckk. ’ 

I’ll go hunt the badger by owl-light : 

Tis a deed of darkness. 

Webster. 

But for to speke of vertuous beautee, 

Then was she on the fairest under sonne: 

Ful pourely y fostered up was she; 

No likerous lust was in hire herte yroune ; 

Ful olter of the wel than of the tonne x 

8he drankc, and for she Wolde vertue plese, 

Bhe knew wel labour, but none idel ese. 

Chaucer. 

The next morning early there was a wonderful stir among the 
neighbours at noting a brave cavalcade enter Henley Street, and stop 
at John Shakspeare's door, and presently there came out the boy 
William, whom his mother had carefully dressed in his best ap- 
parel, grieving in her heart she had no better to give him, and by 
his father was set upon an ambling palfrey, that appeared to have 
been brought for him. All of his acquaintance were grouped about, 
marvelling famously to see Will Shakspeare riding away in the midst 
of persons of worship with as great an air with him as ho were a 
lord s son. They could scarce believe their eyes; but what exquisite 
sweet pleasure and pardonable pride were felt by the parents, who, 
after their respectful salutations to the good knight and his com- 
pany, at their door watched their young son as long as ever they 
could hold him in sight, sitting his palfrey so gallantly, he was the 
admiration of all who saw him. ’Ifaith ! it was a thing to talk of for 
the rest of their days, and the good dame was never known to tiro 
of it. , 

Away they went; Sir Marmaduke, his two kinsmen, Master Pere- 
grine, Sir Johan the chaplain, and young William, and some half 
dozen of the old knight’s serving-men, all on horses; and their pass- 
ing along the town made the citizens come running out, and the 
dames were seen lifting up their babes that they might get a sight of 
good Sir Marmaduke. IVotliing was, like the respect shewn him when- 
ever he passed, and for ail he hail cordial greeting, and some kind 
word or another. Indeed, he was held in especial esteem where- 
ever his name was known and few there were in the whole country 
who knew it not, for the o/d knight was a gentleman of ancestry and 
blood, of exceeding ancient na me, and of large possessions, whereof 
the greater part had been possessed by his family for many genera- 
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tions. The Do Largesses had also held high offices ; had been fa- 
mous soldiers, prelates, judges, and the like honourable persons, 
and had ever been known for a fair name and an open hand. The 
present possessor appeared to have inherited all the good qualities of 
his ancestors ; and though he was called by no higher name than 
good Sir Marmaduke, I doubt hugely any prouder title could have 
become him better. He had never been known to be in a passion ; 
and though ever inclined for a jest, his mirth had no offence in it at 
any time. There sat he as stout of limb as of heart, on a noble grey 
horse, sleek coated and well limbed, ever and anon patting his 
graceful neck with some commendable speech, which the poor brute 
beast took as proudly as though he knew the value of such behaviour 
from so respected a quarter. 

On each side of him rode his kinsmen in all the bravery of the 
times. They had gone to the wars in their youth, and though still 
scarce upon manhood, Sir Valentine being but twenty, and his cousin 
Sir Reginald five years his senior, had shewn such valour against the 
enemy that they had received knighthood. The first was full of Gne 
chivalrous notions, as became his soldiership ; and would have dared all 
manner of great dangers to have gained the kind opinions of fair ladies, 
as became his manhood. Of the inestimable sweet pleasures of love 
could he think by the hour together; and when he took to his gittern, 
doubtless it was to breathe forth some soft lay learned of him in 
France of the gallants there. Yet of a most honourable heart was 
he, as became a true lover; and his rapier was ready to leap out of 
its scabbard at the bruit of wrong done to any woman. He was of a 
clear transparent skin, whereon the delicate moustache had already 
come to some conspicnousness, and the sharp outline of each fair 
feature had such fineness as was exquisite to behold. Eyes had ho 
in colour like unto a bright sky in harvest time, and his hair was of 
a soft rich brown, that grew in waving folds over all his head and 
neck. 

Sir Reginald was more manly-looking; darker in complexion, hair, 
and beard ; less delicate in his notions; more free in his speech ; and 
was as ready for loving any pretty woman, yet did so with an indis- 
criminatencss which the other never affected. Both were strict 
friends, as they had proved in many a time of need in the hour of 
battle, and both were alike honourably disposed, and of unblemished 
reputations. These two young gentlemen rode their palfreys like 
gallants, putting them to their prettiest paces one against the other, 
and ever and anon turning round their handsome cheerful faces, 
with one hand holding the back of the saddle, and the other reining 
up their gamesome steeds to see how their sport was relished by 
their kinsman, who it may well be believed took it very pleasantly, 
for he was ever an encouragcr of any innocent pastime that served 
to make happy the passing hour. 

Behind them, a little way, rode Sir Johan, the chaplain, who 
would sometimes jog on alongside of his good patron, discoursing 
very soberly concerning how bountiful Providence had been to the 
surrounding country, seasoning his speech with such learning as 
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did not savour of pedantry. For all this lie was not indifferent to a 
jest on any proper occasion. Right well could ho laugh at one him- 
self, and with as much aptness furnish one for his company. In- 
deed, he was one of those rare divines who take upon them to think 
that whatsoever good thing may be met with, is provided for our 
especial enjoyment, and that to mislike them argueth utter ignorance, 
a wonderful lack of discretion, and a most unwarrantable and abso- 
lute ingratitude. Therefore Sir Johan was never seen with a long 
face and a miserable preaching. His orthodoxy wak evidently of a 
most comfortable sort. It agreed with him exceedingly, and sat on 
his round cheeks after a fashion that must have been wonderfully 
enticing to all wretched fosterers of schisms and heresy. Yet was he 
no Sir Nathaniel, but. his very opposite. It is true he would eat and 
drink heartily at all reasonable hours ; but then he never forgot to 
give as hearty thanks, and always conducted himself on such occa- 
sions with a creditable decency the other was far from shewing. 
Nothing was like the vigour of his piety after he had enjoyed himself 
to his heart’s content; and the eloquence, the learning, and the zea- 
lousness with which he would then dilate upon the marvellous 
goodness of Providence, carried conviction to all hearers. His scholar- 
ship would have become a bishop, though he was nothing but a poor 
master of arts; nevertheless, he was content with his station, and 
like a wise man enjoyed to the full whatever honest ‘pleasures It 
brough within his reach. 

By his side usually rode Master Peregrine, ip an antique suit that 
might have belonged to his grandfather; in his figure an admirable 
contrast to the full proportions of the worthy chaplain; and he 
talked to the latter, or to the boy riding between them, when he 
could not get the other as a listener, as if he could never tire at it, 
of old books and ballads, their histories,, contents, character, form 
and complexion. Indeed, he seemed familiar with every thing that 
had been printed since the invention of the art. The very talk of a 
rare book would put him into a rapture, and a ballad that was not to 
be met with he would think more precious than gold. Then he 
would speak in such choice terms of Chaucer, and Gower, and 
Wyatt, and Surrey, and a many others, as though none could be of 
so great account; but when he got to the speaking of ballads, nought 
could exceed the delectable manner in which he dilated upon them, 
in especial of such as were of a by-gone age. 

William Shakspoare, as he fodc between these two last, learned 
more of books than he had known all his days beforo. Nothing could 
be so pleasant to him as such discourse. He listened with such 
earnestness as was the admiration of his companions, and asked 
questions to the purpose, that they were never indisposed to answer 
him. More and more delisted was he to hear such famous books 
might he met with as those'notable classic authors, both Greeks and 
Latins, Sir Johan spoke 8o i,, a rnedly on, and those exquisite sweet 
poets and romancers Masf et . peregrine mentioned so lovingly; and 
he was quite in an ecstaey i 10 n they promised to make him better 
acquainted with their Worth at such times as he chose to visit them 
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at Sir Marmaduke’s mansion. So rode be along in his neat suit of 
frolic green, as much at his ease as any of the company, till he was 
called upon to furnish their entertainment, as had been designed; 
and then he unfolded his store of ballads, and Master Peregrine as- 
sisted him with such particulars of their history as had come to his 
knowledge, that all allowed so proper a companion for a journey 
they could never have met with. 

On they proceeded in this orderly manner till they came to the 
town of Long lchington, some seven miles distant, where my Lord 
of Leicester had erected a tent of such capaciousness and grandeur, 
never was seen the like; and here it was intended to give her Ma- 
jesty a truly magnificent banquet, previous to her departure to his 
Lordship's famous Castle of Kenilworth she was coming to honour 
with a visit. Now it should be known to all, the Earl of Leicester 
was in especial favour of the Queen, his mistress. No man more 
so, and as her Majesty, in one of her progresses at that time, had 
given him assurance she would do him such honour as to make his 
castle her residence for some little while, he had busied himself with 
prodigious expenses to make becoming preparations. This visit of 
the queen engrossed the public talk, and as a knowledge of the splen- 
dour of its accompaniments got abroad, the inhabitants of the ad- 
jacent neighbourhood became the more impatient to behold them. 
As for my Jsord of Leicester, he was diversely reported ; some assert- 
ing there Was not his like for a prodigal disposition ; and otherg, 
though they cautiously mentioned the matter, spoke of him as one 
who held no discipline over his passions, save before those who 
could punish him for his misdoings; and that he scrupled not to use 
his great power to the furthering of any great wickedness he had a 
mind to. . ‘ 

Be this as it may, our young traveller and his worshipful company, 
after seeing all at this tow n they could get a sight of, departed tow ards 
the evening, with her Majesty and an immense concourse of her 
loyal subjects, to the Castle of Kenilworth. There, at her first en- 
trance, was beheld, a floating island on a pool, made bright with a 
many torches, whereon sat the lady of the lake with two nymphs, 
who, in very choice verse, gave her Highness a famous account of 
the history of that building, and its owners. Close by was a Triton 
riding on a mermaid, at least some eighteen feet in length, and also 
Arion on a dolphin. The queen passed over a stately bridge, in the 
base court, on each side of which, upon tall columns, were placed a 
store of all manner of delectable gifts, supposed to come from the 
Gods, such as a cage of wild-fowl from Sylvanus, sundry sorts of fruits 
from Pomona, great heaps of corn from Ceres, vessels of choice 
wine from Bacchus, divers kinds of sea-fish from Neptune, warlike 
appointments from Mars, and instruments of music from Phmbua: 
which rare conceit was much relished of all, and shouts rent the air 
as her Highness took note of them. 

All this afforded wonderful entertainment to William Shakspeare; 
but his marvel became the greater, when he beheld the infinite 
variety of such things which met him at every turn. He could 
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never tire of admiring the rare beauty of that stately castle carved 
out of the hard quarry, the magnificence of such of the chambers as 
his companions got him access to; and the ravishing beauty of the 
garden, with its bowers, alleys, obelisks, spheres, white bears, with 
the ragged stair, the armorial bearings of the lordly owneF, exquisite 
flowers and delicious fruits, that met him go which w r ay he would. 
Again was he in a great pleasure at sight of a cage of some twenty feet, 
the outside garnished with all manner of shining stones, the inside 
decked with fresh holly trees, and furnished with cavernous places, 
where a multitudinous collection of foreign birds of all parts had been 
collected; and also, at beholding the grand fountain in fashion of a 
column made of two athletes, back to back, supporting a huge bowl, 
which, by means of certain pipes, did distil continual streams of 
water running, where a plenty of lively fishes were disporting of 
themselves, along side of which were Neptune, with his trident and 
sea-horses; Thetis, in her chariot and dolphins; Triton, in com- 
pany with his fishes; Proteus herding of his sea bulls ; and other of 
the like famous emblems, set in eight different compartments, with 
admirable sculpture of waves, shells, and huge monsters of the deep, 
with the ragged staff in fair white marble at top, and gates of massy 
silver for entrance. 

. But the sports that were then and there enacted for the Queen’s 
pastime, none could have so relished as did he, especially the chace 
with the savage man, clad in ivy, and his company of satyrs; the 
bear-baitings and the fire-works, the Italian tumblers, the festival of 
the bridcalc, and the games of running at the quintain and morrice 
dancing. Beside which, to his great diversion, he witnessed the 
Coventry men playing the old play of Hock Tuesday, representing 
in a sort of tilting match, and in dumb shew, the defeat of the 
Danes by the English, in the time of King Ethclred, the which 
so pleased her Majesty, that she bestowed on the players two bucks, 
to make good cheer with, and five marks in money, to garnish the 
feast; and after supper, the same evening, he was taken into the 
castle, to see a play of a higher sort played by men better approved 
in their art, that was then writ, and played for her Majesty’s 
particular delectation; and though it lasted two long hours, he was 
so enamoured of (the manner in which it was set forth, he would 
have been glad enough to have stayed all night, had they not come 
to an ending. 

All this, and a wonderful deal more of splendour, pageantry, and 
pastime, was continued in infinite variety for nineteen days, with 
such prodigal feasting and rejoicing as none had previously been ac- 
quainted with; and the entire of it good Sir Marmaduke took care 
his young companion should see, during which he had him as well 
lodged, and as carefully provided, as if he had been his own son, ho 
was so pleased with him ; nrt j either he, Master Peregrine orSir Johan, 
explained the character a , )( j purport of such things as he knew not 
of, so that lie reaped boHi pleasure and profit wherever he went. 
Every thing was to hi i r , J ieW and strange, that he was kept in a 
continual state of pteasu ra \,ie excitement he had never known all his 
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life before — oven the choice excellence of Gammer Gurton’s needle 
was eclipsed by the singular fine recreation he was then enjoying. 

It did sometimes happen that although he strove all he could to 
keep with his company, they would get separated in the throngs and 
then he would have a great to do to lind them again ; and once, after 
the old knight had promised hejwould take him to see her majesty, of 
whom he had not as yet got a sight, because of the crowd of nobles 
that were ever around her, a sudden press of persons going in a con- 
trary direction set them so far asunder, that in a few minutes the boy 
found himself in a place where there were many turnings, of which 
it was impossible to say which might be the one his friends had taken. 
Believing he was not like to gain the required knowledge by asking, 
where such a multitude of strange persons were assembled, he chose 
a path with the determination of seeking all ways till he found the 
right one. He wandered up and down the green allies, greatly ad- 
miring the deliciously various trees, bedecked with apples, pears, and 
ripe cherries, the beds of blushing strawberries, and the plots of 
fragrant herbs and flowers, which cast beauty and sweetness wher- 
ever ho walked, yet of his friends saw he not the slightest sign ; in- 
deed, ho had gone so far he at last met with no person of any kind. 
Getting to be somewhat bewildered at searching so long with such 
small profit, upon turning round a corner he came suddenly upon a 
lady and gentleman, with a grand company at some distance behind. 
The gentleman was most gorgeously apparelled. Nothing could be 
so costly as the rich satin embroidered with gold and jewels that 
formed his cloak, save the delicate fabric of his doublet, wherein the 
same glorious magnificence was apparent. A massy gold chain of a 
curious fashion, hung over his breast — gems of price glittered on the 
handle of his dagger — his sword seemed wrought with the like pre- 
ciousness — his hose were of the delieatest pink silk, woven with sil- 
ver threads all over the upper part of the leg where they joined the 
trunks, which wero of crimson and orange colour prettily slashed 
and richly embroidered like the sleeves of the doublet. The rest of 
his appointments corresponded with what hath been already de- 
scribed, and being of a fine make and somewhat handsome counte- 
nance, they became him infinitely. He appeared to be playing the 
gallant to his fair companion, for there was an air of exceeding deep 
homage and admiration in the looks with which he regarded her. 

The lady was attired in a full robe of white satin, ornamented with ro- 
settes in great number, — in themidst of which was a pearl in every ono, 
— trimmed with the richest lace. A rulf of lace still more costly lay 
in folds upon her neck, surmounted by wings of stiffened lawn, set all 
round with pearls. Her hair was combed from the forehead, and pearls 
of a very large size set in it, with a great shew of other jewels equally 
precious ; but pearls appeared to be a favourite ornament, for besides 
what have been mentioned, they were in her cars, — they were 
round her neck, and upon her bosom, — a long string of them hung 
down to her stomacher, — and they wero worked into the material of 
her dross wherever there was place for them. She was of a fair com- 
plexion, woll featured, though she could not bo called in her youth. 
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of an agreeable aspect, and of an excellent stately deportment, and 
appeared to be listening with singular satisfaction to what fell from 
the gallant at her side. 

“ What ho, my young master, what seekest thou?” exclaimed she, 
Upon noticing of William Shakspeare standing looking at the two, as 
if so dazzled with the brave shew they made, he knew not at first 
whether to turn back or go on ; but believing them to be persons of 
worship, had taken off his hat, and stood respectfully to let them 
pass. 

“ An’ it please you, I have lost my way,” cried he. “ I have been 
forced to part from my friends, by reason of the great crowd, and 
should I not overtake them soon, perchance I may miss seeing the 
Queen, the which famous sight they were proceeding to when I was' 
forced away from them.” 

■ “ Hast never seen the Queen?” enquired the lady, seemingly 
charmed with the ingenuousness of the boy’s manner. 

“ No, indeed, I have not, by reason of the throng about her,” an- 
swered he. “ But I should be right glad to see her, for never yet 
have I seen a queen of any kind, and I have heard say our Queen. 
Elizabeth is a most gracious lady.” At hearing this the lady looked 
at her companion, and he at her, with a peculiar smile, doubtless of 
some pleasant manner. 

“ And suppose I shew thee Queen Elizabeth, my little master, 
what wouldst say to her?” asked she. 

“ Nay, I would say nought of mine own accord,” said the other, 
“ as methinks it might savour of a too great boldness in me; but 
asked she of mo any question, I would with all proper courtesy an- 
swer as I best could, — and doubt not I would thank you heartily for 
affording me so brave a sight." 

“By my troth, well said I” exclaimedjthe lady, as if in an excellent 
satisfaction. “ What say you, my Lord of Leicester, shall we shew 
this youngster, that speaks so prettily, what he has such huge desire 
to seo?” added she, turning with an arch look to her gallant. 

“ O’ my life, to my thinking, he deserveth no less,” replied the 
nobleman. 

“ An' it please you,” said William Shakspeare respectfully, “ it 
seemeth to me you must needs be the Queen yourself.” 

“Ha, young sir I and why dost fancy that?” exclaimed Queen 
Elizabeth, for, as the reader may readily believe, it was no other. 

“ Because you have so brave an appearance with you," answered 
he, “ and look so gracious withal. Indeed, an’ you are not her in 
truth, I should be well pleased an’ you were, for never saw I so ex- 
cellent sweet a lady.” 

“ Indeed! But thou pfayest the courtier betimes, my pretty mas- 
ter 1” cried her majesty in an admirable good humour. 

“ And the variet doth it So gracefully!” added my Lord of Leices- 
ter, who seemed to be as rn Ur h taken with him as was his royal mis- 
tress. c 

“ Here is a rememi>ran Ce f or thee,” said the Queen, giving him a 
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gold piece out of her purse; “ I do applaud thy wit in having made 
so notable a discovery ; and doubt not, if thou goest on as well as thou 
commenced, thou and Fortune will shake hands anon!” 

Then calling to some of those of her officers who were behind her, 
her majesty gave the boy to them with strict charge to seek out his 
friends, and deliver him to them safely; but it so happened he had 
not proceeded far in such custody, when he met them; and all were 
in some marvel to hear what strange adventure he had fallen into. 

It was getting towards eve of the same day, when two persons 
stood close under the terrace that lay along the castle. One 
w r as closely muffled up, and endeavouring all he could to hide his face 
and person from observation, and he kept continually turning of his 
eyes in every direction to note if any were watching, whilst he spoke 
in a low voice to his companion. The other was also cloaked, but 
seemed more intent upon hearkening to the discourse of his asso- 
ciate than to any other matter. 

“ Art sure of her person?" asked the first in a low' whisper. 

“ 1 marked her well, my lord,” answered the other in the same 
subdued voice; “ O' my life, neVer saw I so exquisite fair a crea- 
ture!" 

“ Indeed she is of ravishing perfections — a very angel in the bud 1” 
exclaimed his companion in a fervent ecstacy. “ Fresh in youth 
and perfect in beauty 1 in brief, i have never seen her peer in all my 
experience. Do as I would have thee, thy fortune’s made.” 

“ Count upon her as your own, my good lord.” 

“ But be cautious, on your life.” 

“ Be assured, in subtlety I will beat the cunningcst fox that ever 
robbed hen-roost.” 

“ Away! I cannot stay another minute, or my absence will be 
marked.” Whereupon both glided different ways in the shadow, and 
were no more visible. 

Among the company the fame of these princely pleasures had at- 
tracted to Kenilworth, were Sir Thomas Lucy and his good dame, 
who had brought with them, as an attendant to the latter, no other 
than their pretty foundling, the gentle Mabel, now grown to be that 
indefinable delicate example of feminine graces that lieth betwixt 
girlhood and womanhood.^ Under the careful instruction of her 
patroness, she had been well schooled in all such learning as was. 
proper for a young person of such humble fortunes : but of her 
own natural well-disposedness she acquired such wisdom as would 
have fitted her had she come of the noblest families. Of her pa- 
rents none knew a syllabic; and Dame Lucy fancying none but 
mean persons could behave so meanly as to desert their child, had 
, brought her up in such fashion as she considered her origin 
to be of the humblest, intending her for a servant, and over attempt- 
ing to impress on her mind a humility corresponding with one meant 
for so pitiful a condition, llowever, having resolved she should to 
Kenilworth in their company, the good Dame had taken care her 
attire should be of a better sort than what she usually wore, never 
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failing the whilst she gave them for her wearing, to accompany them 
with a notable fine homily upon the wickedness of poor girls seeking 
to put on them such apparelling as was above their station. 

Mabel was that evening standing between her elderly companions 
beholding the fire-works. There was a huge crowd a little way 
before her. A strange gallant very courteously directed the attention 
of the knight and his lady to what was worthiest of notice, and in a 
very friendly manner gave them intelligence of what was going to be 
done, at what cost it had been made, and by whose skilfulncss it was 
constructed ; to the which, Sir Thomas Lucy in especial, gave famous 
attention, entering cheerfully into the discourse, and striving to 
appear as familiar with the matter as his instructor. 

“ I warrant you!” exclaimed he; “ methinks I ought to know 
something of such'things. Ay, marry, I have been as familiar with 
them as am l with my hand.” 

“ As I live, I took you to be some learned gentleman when I had 
first sight of you,” cried tho stranger, wUb an appearance of mon- 
strous respect; “ you have it in your face, sir; indeed your look sa- 
vourcth so much of sagacity that none can mistake it. Doubtless 
you are some great Doctor?” 

“ O’ my word, but a simple knight o’ the shire, good sir,” replied 
the other in a famous satisfaction. 

“ And a justice of peace, Sir Thomas,” added Dame Lucy, anxious 
her husband’s greatness should not be imperfectly known. 

• “ I would have sworn it!” exclaimed their companion. 

“ By’r Lady now, is it so visible?” cried the other, as much asto- 
nished as gratified. “ But, as I w r as about saying, when I was at 
college I was wonderfully given to the study of chemicals and alche- 
my; ay, to such extreme that I make no manner of doubt I should 
have got at tho philosopher’s stone had 1 kept at my experiments 
long enough.” 

“ Of that I am assured,” obsorved the stranger. 

“ But my chief ploasure was in the making of strange fires that 
would burn of all colours,” continued the knight. “ These I learned 
of a famous clerk, who was studying chemicals, and was considered 
more apt at it than any of his time.” 

“ A very Friar Bacon, doubtless, Sir Thomas,” said his compa- 
nion. 

“Marry, yes, that was he,” replied the justice. “Now, I was 
ever a letting off my fires, to the terror of all simple people, who 
could not fancy they were of this world, and marvellous proper sport 
had I on such occasions ; for, as 1 live, l was such a fellow at tricks 
I had not my match, go where I would.” 

“ I would I had known you then; I was just such another,” ex- 
claimed the stranger, very merrily. 

“ Ay, it would have done your heart good to have seen tho tricks 
1 have played," continued Sir Thomas, laughing with exceeding 
heartiness. “ f have been as wil(j a colt as ever broke his tether, I 
promise you.” 
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'“No, indeed, have you?” cried the other, joining in his compa- 
nion’s mirth to some excess. 

“ By cock and pye, yes; and among the bona robas too,” added 
he, in a voice and manner meant to be still more facetious, as he 
gave his companion a sly nudge at his elbow. 

“ Odds my life, Sir Thomas 1” exclaimed the stranger, apparently 
increasing the greatness of his humour, “ you were a fit companion 
for the Sophy.” 

“ I was as familiar with them all as though we had been cousins,” 
added the knight, after the same fashion. “ Indeed, I was so partial 
to those pretty ones, that if any of my fellows said, ‘ Yonder is a 
kirtlc,’ off would I start on the instant, though 1 had a mile to 
run.” 

“ Fie, fie, Sir Thomas I" exclaimed Dame Lucy, good humouredly ; 
then turning to the stranger with a monstrous innocent sort of coun- 
tenance, added, “ Think not so ill of him, good sir, I pray you, for 
I have known him this thirty year and more, and he hath never 
done ought of the kind, I’ll warrant.” 

“ I doubt it not, believe me,” replied the other, with more sin- 
cerity than he chose should be known. “But if it please you to 
come a little more to this side,” said he, with exceeding courtcous- 
ness, “you shall behold what is far beyond what you have already 
seen.” 

“ We will, and thank you,” answered Sir Thomas, eagerly, and 
he with Dame Lucy, presently moved in that direction. 

In the mean while, another courteous gentleman was paying si- 
milar attentions to the fair Mabel, who received them in a thankful 
spirit, as she ever did any appearance of kindness from another, 
lie told her the wonders of tho castle — the great power and princely 
magnificence of the possessor — what famous noble lords and fair 
ladies were of the company, and the unparalleled preciousness of the 
jewelled silks and velvets that were of their wearing; and he took 
care to season all with some delicate flattery or another, well suited 
to win the ear of one of her youth and inexperience. 

“ Indeed these nobles have a fine time of it, methinks,” said her 
companion. “ They have every thing that heart can wish for, at 
their command; and any fair creature who is so fortunate as to win 
the love of such, cannot help knowing that extreme happiness few 
have any notion of. Dost not think women so fortunate are greatly 
to be envied, sweetest?” 

“ Doubtless, honourable sir, if they be worlhy,” replied Mabel. 

“Crowds of servants come at their command,” continued the 
stranger, more earnestly. “ Whatever they can fancy, let it be of 
ever such cost, is brought to them ere they can well say they want 
it — the exquisitest sweet music fills the air around them day and 
night — all manner of ravishing perfumes of (lowers and herbs and 
odoriferous gums, enrich the atmosphere they breathe; and he 
whose princely nature they have so bound in their chains as to hold 
him prisoner to their admirablo lustrous eyes, is ever at their will. 
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glorifying them with his praise, deifying them with his devotion, 
and making every hour of their lives redolent with the unutterable 
ecstacies of his sovereign and most absolute affections. Dost not 
think such women infinitely fortunate?” 

“ I know not how they could help being so, were they well dis- 
posed," answered the foundling. 

“ Just so, sweetest one,” observed the gallant. “ Now, supposing 
such thing as this should happen : — some such noble person as I 
have described — the equal of the proudest — the master of the 

wealthiest, getting sight of your own most absolute grace ■” 

“ What, I?” exclaimed Mabel, in a famous astonishment. 

“ And straightway falling enamoured of the bright perfections of 
yourspotless nature,” continued he; “his princely heart thrilling with 
the divinest sensations, should be in a feverish impatience to cast his 
greatness at your feet, and all out of love for such inestimable choice 
beauty of mind and feature, should be ready to fall out with life, if 
by chance you deny him the happiness he would find in your ines- 
timable company.” 

“ Surely you are jesting, good sir,” observed his fair companion. 

“ I know not of such things as you speak of. Indeed, I am so 
humble a person, none, such as you have said, would ever trouble 
themselves about me for a single moment : nevertheless I thank you 
kindly for your good opinion of me, and should be right glad to pos- 
sess any merit that would make me deserve it better than I do.” 

“ That cannot be, o’ my life, excellent creature 1” replied the gal- 
lant, with a seeming fervour. “ ’Tis your too great modesty that 
preventeth you from seeing your own notable divine excellences.” 

“ Indeed you think too well of me — I have no sign of any such 
thing,” said Mabel; her truly unassuming nature shrinking from the 
flattery ; then looking round, for the first time observed that Sir Thomas 
and Dame Lucy were no where near her. “ Alack 1 where can 
they have gonel” exclaimed she, in some to do. '“They will be 
exceeding angry I took no better heed to keep close to them whcrc- 
ever they went, as they told me.” 

“ Speak you of your friends, sweetest?’ enquired the other, in an 
indifferent manner. “ I saw them myself not a moment since, 
moving round this way. If you will allow of my protection, I will 
take care you join them so soon you shall not be missed at all.” 

“ I should be loath to put you to such trouble on my account, I 
thank you heartily,” answered his fair companion, “ I will seek them 
myself, the way you have kindly told me.” Thereupon she moved 
in that direction, the gallant keeping at her side, but not a sign of the 
knight or his good dame could they see. 

“ Woe is me, I have lost all sight of them 1” cried Mabel, now in 
no little trouble of mind. “ How heedless I must have been to 
have let them go away witb 0l ,t my knowing it.” 

“ Surely there they are, y on der 1” exclaimed the stranger, point- 
ing to two figures dimly dis c i rI1 ed at the top of one of the green alleys, 
walking slowly away. 1 
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“ Indeed they have some likeness to them,” she replied, yot seem- 
ing to hesitate about their identity. 

“ They cannot be any other, I would swear it,” said the gallant, 
with monstrous earnestness; “ see you not the knight’s very doubtlet? 
nay, an’ you do not make some speed, they will turn the corner, 
and mayhap you may lose sight of them altogether.” Thereupon 
Mabel, without another word, tripped lightly along the path — her 
companion still keeping close to her side — and when thoy got to the 
top they beheld the two persons they had seen turning round a corner 
into an alley beyond ; at the sight of which the poor foundling started 
oil' again, in great anxiety to overtake them, but with no better suc- 
cess; for, however fast she ran, as she got to the end of one path, 
the figures were seen turning round at the end of another, and so it 
continued for such a time she would have given up the pursuit in 
despair, had not the gallant kept encouraging her to proceed. At 
last, when she was nigh exhausted with her exertions, and in ex- 
treme discomfort, because now she saw no appearance whatever of 
those she took to be the knight and his lady, on a sudden she heard 
a loud whistle behind her, that appeared to come from her compa- 
nion, — the which it did beyond all contradiction, for he had (hat 
moment put a whistle to his mouth, — and ere she could think what 
was the meaning of such strange behaviour, two or three stout fel- 
lows rushed from a grove of trees close at hand, and, despite of a 
sharp scream she gave, threw a large cloak over her, in the which 
she was muffled up in a minute, and borne helplessly along. 

“Never was hawk lured so cleverly," said the gallant, in evident 
gratification at the complete success of his villanous scheme. 

“She is now hooded, and must to her mews with what speed we 
can. Slight !” here sharply exclaimed he, seemingly in a very abso- 
lute vexation ; “ what pestilent interruption is this ? — But they are 
but two, so haste, for your lives, we can give them work enough, 
prove they for meddling.” 

It so happened that Sir Valentine and his friend were together in 
an adjoining walk, when they heard the whistle, and the scream 
following close upon it ; their rapiers were out in an instant, and they 
were just in time to see a female muffled up and borne aw : ay. This 
brought them to the spot presently. Two of the villains carried 
Mabel, and were making off, whilst their companions were engaged 
with the young knights, who were using their weapons briskly with 
each an opponent; but coming suddenly to the rest of Sir Valentine’s 
party, led by Sir Marmaduke, who had plucked out his trusty rapier, 
the moment he heard the clashing of blades, his imposing appearance 
struck a panic amongst them. The two fellows dropped their burthen 
without caring to make his acquaintance, and, with the rest, made off 
in different directions. 

It was difficult to say which was most affected with the unusual 
loveliness of the gentle Mabel, Sir Valentine or Sir Reginald, as they 
disengaged her from her unwelcome covering, whilst the others as- 
sured her of hor perfect safety. They were dumb with excess of 
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admiration. Nothing they had seen or imagined came in any nay 
like the exquisite innocency and faultless loveliness other features. 

She seemed to them to be some fair spirit of a better world — such as 
ancient poets have described haunting clear streams and mossy caves, 
and the deep hollows of the emerald woods, by such names as sylphs, 
dryades, and the like. Woman she could scarce be styled, she looked 
so young, and yet each was loath she should be called any other 
name, believing nothing was so worthy of love and reverence. As 
for the poor foundling, she was in some confusion to be so gazed 
upon by strangers; she had not yet recovered from the surprise and 
fear she had been put to by the treachery of her late companion, and 
gazed about her, the prettiest picture of amazement that had ever 
been witnessed. Even the antiquarian stared through his spectacles 
at her as earnestly as he had at the ancientest ballad that had fallen 
into his hands; and William Shakspeare, boy as he was, appeared 
as though there was a power in her admirable beauty he felt all through 
bis nature, yet with a confused senso of its particular meaning, that 
would take nodeGniteinterpretation. It is hereonly necessary toadd, 
that the young and graceful creature found every possible attention 
and respect from those in whose company shehadsofortunatelyfallen. 

A search was quickly commenced for the knight and his lady, and 
after some trouble, taken of the young knights as the sweetest plea- 
sure they had ever enjoyed, she was restored to them, but not without 
such thanks from her, as, for the gentle sweet graciousness with 

which they were accompanied, never left their memories from that i 

time forward. As for William Shakspeare, he returned to his loving i 

parents, surprising them greatly with the goodly store of gifts, he 
would needs pour into his mother's lap, which had been bestowed on 
him by his friends ; but putting them in a still greater wonder at his 
marvellous relations of what strange adventures he had had, and fa- 
mous sights he had beheld, since lie had been away. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

His browny locks (lid bang in crooked curls, 

And every light occasion of the wind 
Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 

His qualities were beauteous as his form, 

. For maideu-tongued he was and therefore free. 

Shakspeare. 

For him was lever han at his beddes bed 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red, 

Of Aristotle, and his philosophic, 

Than robes riche, or lidel, or sautrie. 

Chaucer. 

Oh, ye gods, 

Give me a worthy patience ! Have I stood 
Naked, alone, the shock or many fortunes ! 

Have I seen mischiefs numberless and mighty 
Grow like a sea upon me? Have 1 taken 
Danger as stern as death into my bosom, 

And'laughed upon it, made it but a mirth, 

And flung it by. * * * Do I 

Bear all this bravely, and must sink at last 

Under a woman’s falsehood ! 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

“ Nay, I cannot abide these new-fangled novelties,” observed 
Master Peregrine, who with the others of the squire’s company, with 
William Shakspeare in the midst, appeared to bo examining of cer- 
tain shelves of books that were in an antique oak chamber in Sir Mar- 
maduko’s mansion. “ They be but for the delighting of dainty ears, 
and such whose fantasies are only to be tickled with fine filed 
phrases. I like not the boy should have such poor reading.” 

“I assure you the Mirrour for Magistrates is in excellent repute 
of all men,” said Sir Reginald. “ It is a very admirable fine poem, 
or series of legends, relating the falls of the unfortunate princes of 
this land, first originating with my Lord Sackville, and now carried 
on by divers authors of reputation.” 

“Nay, I have here one that he will more approve of,” cried Sir 
Valentine, as ho held a volume in his hand that looked quite new. 
“It is called the Paradyse of IJaynty Dovises, aptly furnished with 
sundry pilhie and learned inventions, devised and written for the 
most part by Master Edwards, sometime of her majesties chappel ; 
the rest by sundry learned gentlemen both of honour and worshippe. 
It is full of delectable poems, I promise you, that are read and hugely 
admired by all persons of quality.” 

“ I doubt not,” said the chaplain, who had also a book in his hand. 
■“But methinks I have something here far more fitting, of the inge- 
nious Master Tuberville, being no other than The heroicall Epistles 
of the learned poet Publius Ovidius Naso, with Aulus Sabinus’ an- 
swers to certaino of the same — a very famous and proper classic.” 
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“ What have we here?” cried the old knight, examining a vohnno 
he had just taken offthc shelf. “ A hundreth Good Pointes of Hus- 
bandrie, as L live, and very profitable reading doubtless.’' 

“Pish, what wants he with books of such a sort’?" enquired Master 
Peregrine impatiently, as he regarded with particular satisfaction a 
huge folio from the same place. “This is such as he will like most. 
O’ my word, it is a treasure beyond all price. This great rarity is 
entituled, A book of the noble Hystorycs of Kynge Arthur, and of 
certeyn of his Knyghtes, and is from Caxton’s own press, and bears 
the date anno 1485. 0 whata jewel] — 0 what a pearlof pricel Tn 
good fay, I can scarce take my eyes off such an inestimable rare 
volume.” 

William Shakspeare turned his intelligent eyes from one to another, 
as each recommended his particular book, almost puzzled which of 
these goodly volumes he should choose first, but in a wonderful im- 
patience to be at one of them. 

“Melhinks, after all, ’twill be best to let him make his own Choice,” 
observed Sir Marmaduke. “What say you, young sir,” said he to 
him.' “Which of all these books think you the properekt for your 
reading?” 

“An’ it please your worship,” replied William, with much Simpli- 
city, “ I must needs read them all before I can say which is best, with 
any justice.” ,* - • ■ 

• “ E’en do so then, if it likes you,” exclaimed the old knight,' laugh- 
ing heartily with the rest. “There are they — you are welcome to 
their perusal, como when you will. But there is one volume 1 would 
have you take great note of, and that is called The Gentleman’s Aca- 
demic, or the Booke of St. Albans, \vrit by one Juliana Barnes, con- 
taining the choicest accounts of hawking, hunting, and armoric, I 
have met with any where.” 

“Truly, ’tis a most ravishing work 1” said Maslor Peregrine. “A 
notable rare specimen of the types of Wynkyn de Worde. But if you 
> be Tor grave reaching, choose you The Sevon W'ise Masters. If you 
are for mirth, pitch upon The Hundred Merry Talcs — if for the read- 
ing of other light tales, nought will so well serve your turn as The 
Palace of Pleasure. Take you to romances,’ you may find exquisite 
diversion in Aroadis of Gaul, Palmerin of England, lluon of Bordeaux, 
Sir Bevis of Southampton, Sir Guy of Warwick, The Seven Champions, 
Valentyno and Orson, The Squire of Low Degree, The Knight of 
Courtesie, and the Lady Faguel, The Castle of Ladies, and a hundred' 
others of equal great merit;— but if you are for ballads, my young 
master, exquisite choico ballads and songs of old time, look you out 
for the Blind Beggar ofBethnal Green, Queen Dido, Fortune my FQe, 
Pepper is Black, AdamBell, Clymof the CloUgh, and VyilliamofClou- 
desly, Robin Hood and thopindar of Wakefield, arid others out of 
all number of every kind, subject, and quality, which are here ready 
for your reading.” J - : ' 

“All such are well enourrh in their wa y-”' observed Sir, Johan. 
“ But if he take not <or ead - ^ c f the classics, all other reading what- 
soever advanced; him not \yhit in his education. What can ho 
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learn of ancient history, save out of Herodotus, Thucydcs, Xenophon, 
Titus Livius, Tacitus, and Caisar; where in philosophy can he hare 
such guides as Aristotle, Socrates, Epicurus, Euclid, that famous 
master of figures ; Pliny, that'curious observer of nature, and Celsus, 
that profound expounder of surgicals? In poetry what is like unto 
the works of Homer, Pindar, Anacreon, Virgil, Horace, or Ovid? 
And in eloquence what can come in any way near unto Demosthenes, 
or Cicero? Truly then the classics should bo before all other books, 
for the study of any young person, and so it will be found in all col- 
leges and schools throughout Christendom.” 

These advocates for modern and ancient learning might have 
waxed warm in their dispute, had they been allowed, and the two 
young knights also took part in it in praise of chivalrous tales, Italian 
sonnets, and French lays and romances; but Sir Marinaduke good 
humourcdly put an end to the argument, by telling them the dinner 
bell was a ringing, which caused them to forget their books awhile, 
and look to their a|>petites. 

Thus it will b^scen that William Shakspeare was bountifully pro- 
vided for in all manner of learning, and it may well be believed he 
was not long in availing himself of the treasures so liberally placed at 
his disposal. All spare time herould get was passed in theoldknight’s 
library, where he kept, like a bird in a granary, feeding on the plen- 
teous store in d most grateful spirit, and with no desire to move from 
such excellent neighbourhood. But he was rarely left alone for any 
great period, for Sir Marinaduke and his friends were too well pleased 
with his quickness of apprehension and untiring industry, not to do 
all in their power to assist the studies of so promising a scholar: 
therefore he was sure to have with him either the old knight himself, 
who would readily go over with him any creditable book of legends, 

PC ancient customsiand sports; or his chaplain, who took huge pains 
lie should not be indillerent to the treasures of classic lore, never for- 
getting, by the by, to put in on an occasion, some most moving dis- 
course on the goodness of Providence, and explain the chief points of , 
all moral doctrine. Then came Master Peregrine ready to cuddle 
him with delight, should he find him intent upon some worm-eaten 
black letter folio, or a bundle of old ballads, and he would not rest till " 
he had made his pupil familiar with whatsoever concerning of them 
he thought worthy of knowing — and at another time he would be vi- 
sited by the two young knights, with whom he was in particular es- 
leom, and they were ever striving to possess him with the notion that 
the gallanlest accomplishments were the most worthy of study, es- 
pecially of the Italian tongue, and that nought was like unto the 
sweetness of Petrarch, the pleasantry of Boccaccio, or the grandeur of 
Dante, Tasso, and Ariosto. ' 

From this it is evident that none could have a fairer schooling 
than our young scholar. Indeed, he now gained more knowledge 
in a day than he could have had of that pedantic, poor ignora- 
mus, his schoolmaster, all his life ; and it was the marvel of all 
to notice how famously he got on in his learning. There appeared to 
be nothing he could not give a reasou for, or description of, for he 
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took infinite trouble by asking questions of all sorts of people, as well 
as conning of every book in Sir Marmaduke's library, to remain igno- 
rant of as little as possible. Hour after hour hath he passed at a time 
over some pithy book, till his head would ache with the intentness 
with which he would give his mind to the matter of it — then away 
went he like a wild buck of the forest, broke loose from confinement, 
over the green fields and through the nutty woods, hither and thither 
everywhere, drinking within his nostrils, choked with the closeness 
of musty volumes, the sweet pure air freshened with the cool breeze 
— and at his aching eyes, tired of the sameness of so much paper and 
print, taking in with as greedy a draught the pleasant greenness of 
the teeming t soil, and the delicate soft blue of the expanding heavens. 

Some how or another it happened, that he ofteu found himself 
thinking of the beautiful fair creature he had seen rescued by his 
friends from the hands of > illains, when he was enjoying the princely 
pleasures of Kenilworth. In his solitary musings, whereof after any 
deep study, tte had of late taken to, her radiant features would sud- 
denly glide into his youthful miud, like as a sudden burst of sunshine 
pierceth the leafy branches of a young tree; and all his thoughts 
took a character of such brightness on the instant, as shewed there 
was some power of brilliancy in her image that made resplendent its 
whole neighbourhood. This to him was Both new and strange. 
The forms of beauty of which he had had experience, and they were 
by no means few, had given delight— most exquisite delight — but here 
was something presented to him of a totally different character— of a 
most singular admirable loveliness ; and the pleasure he derived from 
its observation he felt to bo of a far more exquisite sort than ho had 
known heretofore. The varied dies of the delieatest llowers peep- 
ing from their vernal coverts — the tall monarchs of the forests, 
bending their haughty heads to the rude wind — live soft mingling of 
field and wood, hill, stream, and valley, bathed in their mellow tints, 
that made up the ravishing fair landscape— the glorious shew of un- 
surpassed magnificence, visible at the sun’s rising and going down, 
which clothed the skies, like an oriental conqqcror, in a garment of 
purple and gold, and the more graceful splendour of the quiet night, 
when earth's unrivalled roof seems as though carved all about with 
the likeness of a goodly almond tree, as 'tis seen at eve, with his ver- 
dure deepening intp a dark blue, spread over in every part with my- 
riads of sylvery blossoms— ho could enjoy with such huge zest as 
hearts attuned to sympathy with the beautiful can alone have know- 
ledge of; but in the outward lineaments of this novel sign of the 
presence of nature's unrivalled handiwork, there appeared such mov- 
ing graces, that plainly shewed the masterpiece confessed ; and ho had 
some glimpses, in the delicious raptures which an increasing familia- 
rity with his mental perception of the beautiful promised hint, of that 
marvellous deep meaning w iiich lieth most manifestly in the choicest 
and perfectest shape in \ V K; c h our bountiful mother hath given it a 
dwelling. 

Let none feel inc reduj^ c f what is here put down. Though still 

in years apparent, but Q f a „ unripe boyhood, the child had in him 
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the greatness of the man in embryo. Take you the bud, examine 
it narrowly, you shall lind in it a miniature-tree, perfect in all its 
parts; or the bean — as its sides have opened to shew some promise 
of what it will be — and behold all the characters of the plant minutely 
visible to your close inspection 1 Nature never varieth from her first 
original type. In all things that promise a profitable increase, the 
power is folded up in the gerfn, where, despite of disadvantages, it 
will gradually unfold itself, till the character she hath put upon it is 
perfectly developed to all men’s eyes. Could we look into the im- 
maturity of any of [those great ones, whose mental fruit have been 
the nourishing diet of every age that hath passed since they flourished, 
be sure that we should find at such early period, the very appear- 
ances and manifestations of their after perfection, as are here im- 
perfectly described concerningof William Shakspcaro. As for beanty, 
it is the very sunshine of the ■soul, without which shall the seed of 
greatness liedormant as in a perpetual frost; but directly it beginneth 
to make itself felt, out come stem, root, and leaflet. With such goodly 
vigour, that in a presently the brave plant pntteth out its branches 
so lovingly, nought can resist its progress; and lo! in a little while, 
what numberless rare blossoms appear, manifesting in themselves 
•the quality by which they were createtj. 

But our young scholar was not the only one on whom the attrac- 
tions of the gentle Mabel had made a powerful impression. Sir 
Valentine, and his friend, oft spoke of her to each other with exceed- 
ing admiration, to which, if in his company, the boy would listen witha 
flushed cheek and a throbbing heart, seeming to be poring over his 
. • • book, — but this he had as clean lost sight of for the nonce as if it 

and he were a hundred miles apart. 

“ She is, indeed, a delectable creature I” exclaimed Sir Valentine, 
as they three were together in the library. “ She seemed a being 
just stepped out of somo French romance, one of the virtues per- 
chance, or better, somo incomparable damsel, possessed of them all 
, in her own fair person, who was about falling into the hands of a 
powerful ogre, or other monstrous villain that is a foe to chastity, 
when we two knights going about to redress wrong and defend op- 
pressed innocence, each for the honour of chivalry and his liege lady, 
stepped up to her rescue, and, by the help of our valour, quickly 
.1 ~ delivered her from her enemies.” » 

“ A most moving picture,” cried Sir Reginald laughingly ; “ I 
would give something to see it done in tapestry.” 

“ O' my word, ’twould be a fme subject,” said his friend, with 
some earnestness; “ I doubt not, too, of especial profit to the gazer; 
and [ would have it worked in this sort. There should bo yourself, 

A and I, your approved friend and companion in arms, giving two of 

the villains furious battle; and in a little way off our brave kinsman 
— another famous pillar of knighthood'— shall be putting to flight the 
other two rascals away from their expected victim, who shall be 
lying prostrate under a tree, where she hath been left, in a very 
moving tribulation. A little way from this we will have a second 
picture, with the villains making off in the distance — the lady now 
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mlderment, Jookinjg about her with Master 
},I ng scholar, as country 
r with exceeding curious- 
all stand, leaning on their 
-vvere amazed at beholding such heavenly 

ra > e a ' iinncr exclaimed the other in the 
ST* th °“ Wo,, }‘V St beat " ,e ennningest mas- 
C*«ld. 0 my life. in thy hand the painted 


ing than history ; a nd- we^oJwsSuy 

V’ ms ? f / e ^ing the enemy's encamp! 
knighthood from thy arras.” ' 

glad to know what hath become of her, 
_** ke so quickly with so rare a 


in a pretty fright and be' 

Chaplain, Master Anti<i «» nan, and our young scholar, as counlry 
nersons natural or those rts, gazing a t her with exceeding curious- 

L ss whilst her three vet k fi nt champions shall stand, leaning on their 

weapons, as though lh 

grace in so pagan a pl»« 

*• Never beard l so 
like pleasant humour; 
ter of the art out of th* 
cloth would be more a 
have all lovers of true -v j 
ment, studying lesson s 
“ Well. I should be 

said Sir Valentine. _ . — . & 4>ucmj vvun so rare an 

acquaintance, I promise -y o«. Nevertheless, methinks’tis marvellous 
such a strange person as *-hat ® ir Tllt,ma s Lucy should have so ex- 
quisite a daughter. lie been in any way civil, I would have 

bestowed some pains to i> 1 ease him, shrivelled pippin as he looks to 
be; but he spoke so sh a k* ly to the gentle creature, and looked at us 
with so crabbed an o>c f>Tession, that I was in haste to be quit of bis 
company; therefore 1 1 » yc been in perfect ignorance up to this date 

where sheds to be four» d 

“ I have at least discovered the old fellow's residence,” said Sir 
jleginsld. ^ ^ 

“ Ha, indeed !'’criocl S i r Valentine in a famous exultation. “Perdie. 
that is excellent news _ ’Where doth the pagan place so fair a jewel? 

Tell me, I prythee, lor X would impawn my heart to get but another 
gjgVit of U6f • 

Marry, butt thx n * tis impawned already, good cousin,” observed 
his friend with an Ci Yx srnjle. “Thou seemest so monstrous eager 

on the matter; but hot to baulk thy exceeding curiousness, for my 
humour jumps wiUv it, believe me. — know that this peerless damsel 

bathher bower alLl^xsxw-lcote, where the knight of despite, her father, 

holdeth bis court. 

“ To horse, tor t_*V\aTlcote, ho 1” exclaimed his young companion, 
rising from his seat i.r» a merry manner, as if impatient to be gone. 

“ But let me aavi 8e thee of sufficient caution,” said his kinsman, 
•with an admirable mock gravity; “great dangers beset thy path. 
Ogres, giants, basilisks, and dragons await thee on every side. 
Horror will cross thy steps ; despair dog thy heels ; revenge cometh 
on thy right hand , and crue Uy on thy left. By my valour, sir knight, 
methinks thou hadst best refrain from so perilous an adventure. 

“ Amor vincit o mn ial” replied the other after the same pleasant 
fashion; and thvxa and hantormc. the two friends a few mi- 


fashion; aim iu Ua ; tin an(1 bantering, the two Inemis a lew mi- 
nutes after, let t 0u * r » scholar— xvho had drunk in every word 

of their discourse 1 nI1 rsue his studies in solitude. Little more ol 

the book before* , . tb P a . s : n tance with for some time 

before and lo n * b * m attempted he acqua.n tan ^ ^ 

he thought tfw a ^ er their leaving him. ^ ut j,j s thoughts were as 
gossamer field, that catch nought but other 
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webs of a like sort; they appeared moreover to have no purport; 
theywentin no direct path; but proceeded over and across, around 
and about, always returning to the starting point, — and what should 
that be but the same fair creature he had seen at Kenilworth, that 
the gay knights had talked of in such delicate terms. 

In tho meanwhile, at all proper intervals, he assisted his father 
as far as in himlay; at other times running of errands with an alacrity 
and cheerfulness none could help admiring. John Shakspoare strove 
all that an honest man could to keep his family in comfort, lie 
would seek to do a little in his old trade of wool, and also something 
as a glover; but though thrift and diligence were twin companions 
with him at all times, the expenses of a family would often run him 
down at heel. Perchance, however desirous he might be to pay as 
he went, and no man more so, it might happen when the baker 
called there was no money. Mortgaging a small property brought 
him by his wife carried him on a little; but this could not last for 
ever, do w r hat he would; and it became no uncommon thing when 
he was ready for his dinner, to have no dinner ready for him. His 
neighbours were ever willing to lend him a helping hand ; but having 
experienced their friendly feeling in some measure, he liked not let- 
ting them know he required it again, fearing to exhaust their good- 
ness. All that our young scholar gained by friendly gifts was pre- 
sented to his parents as speedily as he could : and be sure he felt more 
exquisite gratification in so bestowing it, than he experienced in any 
other thing whatsoever; but it sometimes happened when he was at 
Sir Marmaduke’s, or other bountiful friends, before a goodly meal, 
the thought that his loving parents had at that time nothing of the 
sort to put before them, would so move him he could not touch a 
morsel of any thing, however tempting it might be. And as for his 
good mother and father, they cared more their son should keep a 
decent appearance, so that he might do no discredit to his company, 
than they heeded their own comforts. 

Methinks there cannot bo in naturo so truly pitiful, and yet a sight 
so noble withal, as an honest man struggling with adversity. Note 
how he labours to bear up his heart against the crushing weight of 
his stern necessities. See his nature — a proud nature, perchance, 
for there is no pride like that of honesty — reduced to the mean 
resorts of poverty’s most absolute rule. Behold the fallacious smile 
and abortive cheerfulness under which he would strive to hide the 
iron entering into his soul! Want winds her serpent folds around 
him, and eats into his vitals; Ruin hovers over him on vulture's 
wings to seize him for her prey ; Disgrace points at him ; Shame 
follows on his steps; and Fear seeks to disturb the pleasant shelter 
of his dreams; but the honest man holds up his head like a llag upon 
a wreck; and, when that rude villain Death would take the wall of 
him, dolls his beaver with a natural dignity mere gallantry can shew 
no example of. ’ ■ ■ ' • '■ . 

Such was it with John Shakspeare, He did his best, but his best 
failed. He put forth all his strength, but all his strength was insuf- 
ficient. The brand of poverty appeared to have marked him for her 
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but w °rse than that to him, he saw his wife pining, and his 
. 11 ren wanting nourishment. In such a state of things it might 
*'° )wn thought that ho would have made application to some of 
° persons of worship in his neighbourhood, whose characters were 
guarantee it would not have been made in vain; but worthy per- 
ons when they fall to those poor shifts as render such an act nc- 
are ^°hnd monstrous loath to trouble the rich arid powerful 
~i 111 their necessities. Sir Marmaduke doubtless would have very 
readily done him such service; but he had no intimation hia assist- 
ance was required; William Shakspeare always making such an 
appearance, by means already spoken of, which prevented him from 
entertaining any suspicions his father was in any other but com- 
lortablo circumstances; and the poor glover, however meanly oil he 
*n>ght be, could never bring himself to hazard his son’s prospects 
>*«th so great a friend by importuning of the latter with Ins own 
hapless condition. 

At last, after a protracted struggle with himself on the matter, 
and things getting to wear a more serious aspect, he made up his 
mind he would venture to move his old friend John a Combe, strange 
rumours had been afloat for some time concerning of this good gentle- 
man. On a sudden he had been missed from Stratford, and after 
aome years’ stay, had again returned— but oh, how altered a manl 
l hose who saw him scarce knew him, and thoso whom he saw he 
seemed determined he would not know. It was said there were 
uch marked lines in his pallid countenance, as though a thousand 
J‘ a ? P ,ou ghed their furrows in the flesh, and that when lie 
£?A ked abr «ad, which was something rare in him, he would mingle 
l n °T’ greef none be known of none— but move slowly along, 
'vitl. his body bent, a his eyes fixed sullenly on the ground, some- 
tunes moving of hj/^Vough what fell from them none could 
•ay- It was also r e Lt that he had become an usurer— lending of 
n* n°" ey at e *°^L. char»es, and being exceeding strict in torc- 
IV *" lord of this would John Shakspeare believe, 
so «?*? ,at n °Wn 1, * , hecome a selfish solitary, ho had known of 

he ZT a s P' r "— o l a , rt Generous nature debase itself with avanre. 
V° had seen rid .- °f t hat g cn . tl ... nhilanlhropy 1 


, a s P‘ri <— , i ecnerous nature debase itsell with avarice, 
' f een '•'skills 11,8 .orriblest death out of pure philanthropy 

c,ean 'mpos«- tl,e They must gross ’y belie Him " h0 r, l T 

an y such ® s U>Ie. f So thought the poor glover of his old 


] t ^ ^ 11 

of him Tn0 IoTho^M toelo;r‘gl«ver of his old 

in C hand a ^^Nv ihuTcsc thoughts he one morning tookh.s staiT 

wata//e P r °^ ed C ’ d t h°o ^e^ohn^hakspoarc saw that there 

p a w. tl% anc<5 Tr * ; n the house once so familiar to him. 

on ar. ° l hble change . ked Grange and desolate, and as 


’verir II. a H„. a,ic0 , in the house once 

3 fgbng I ^n ( i | r t mnd® 8 * a 't'n\ants The goodly trees that were 

'at to be ‘ c * t ^«'itJi crcd . Fho wall had broke from their hind- 


trs Sgl/ng 

M “V „nd vYj^’Vt the wall, had broke iron. «■»■» 

:v 'Sy ’ v el|’ trailed aB a * i:„<t branches almost leafless, " ' 

***** L^ith their neglect. The dwelling seemed 

^ V a 6es of rum 
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less wretched. A broken casement, and a porch dirty and crumbling 
with decay, spoke how little outward appearances were now cared for 
by the possessor. John Shakspearo shook his head at noting of these 
things. It then occurred to him that some fearful change must hare 
taken place in John a Combe, else John a Combe’s dwelling could 
never have come to so pitiful a condition. 

The door was cautiously opened by a sour-looking slovenly old 
dame, instead of the neat pretty handmaid, and active young serving 
man, that had used to have been so ready to shew a visitor all proper 
courtesy, and after sharply interrogating him on his business, she led 
him through the hall — where every thing spoke a similar story of 
indifferency to. all comfort and cleanliness, as did the ruined garden 
and delapidatcd porch— into a small back chamber choking with dust. 
Here before a heap of many papers and parchments, sat his worthy 
and esteemed friend Master Combe. John Shakspeare looked with 
greater inteutness ere he would believe his own eyes. He saw before 
him a man he knew to bo in the pride of manhood, with all the ex- 
ternals of dccrepid age. The grey hair, the blanched check, and the 
sunken eye, could not be mistaken; but besides these unwelcome 
signs, there was in his aspect a mingled expression of agony and dis- 
trust, that was more moving than all. John Shakspearc's honest 
heart sunk within him, as he beheld this painful spectacle, which ex- 
hibited the more wretchedness, by the mean habiliments in which 
it appeared, — for he who had used to dress in so becoming a fashion, 
he was admired of all, w'as now attired in coarse clothes and un- 
cleanly linen, unworthy of a person even of the low r est quality. 

Master Combe stared at his old friend without the slightest sign of 
cordiality, or even of recognition ; and seemed as though he would 
havo him say his errand without delay ; whereupon his visitor, though 
, more distressed at such a moment at the condition of one ho had 
known to be so good a man, than his own, presently gave an unvar- 
nished tale of his losses and sulTerings, and the stern necessity which 
had compelled him to ask a loan to afford him some present help. 
Master Combe sat the tale out with a stone-like indifference. 

“ What security hast got?” said he at last, rather sharply. 

“ None,” replied his visitor, much pained at hearing of so unex- 
pected a question. 

“ What, come to me seeking of money without security 1" ex- 
claimed Master Combe, as if in a monstrous surprise. “ Dost not 
know I am an usurer, and dost not know usurers lend not, save on 
sure grounds and profitable terms? I must have ten in the hundred, 
and I must have something to hold upon of slich value as will ensure 
the safety of the loan." 

“ Alack, I have it not,” answered John Shakspeare, marvelling 
Ihe generous nature of his old companion should have taken so ill a 
turn. “ I expected not you were so changed, else I would not have 
troubled you.” 

“ Changed!” cried thcothcr with a bitter emphasis. “ Marry, yes, 
and a goodly change it must needs be» What, wouldst suppose 1 
would remain all my days Ihe generous confiding fool [ have once 
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teen? Have I not given without stint— have I nol e g r ' d ? d i Lived | 
flinching for the good of my fellows, none ends U sm%M all 
not in the strong belief of the excellence of 1 , , ^^hat good thing 
means to shew 1 was myself a parcel of the w have f failed in 

have I left undone that was in my power? when „ ave I not every 
the exercise of an impartial benevolence? JL used required 

one his due, or kept myself back when one j Y 
a defender?” •. „„_r nn 

“ Never, as I gladly testify,” exclaimed stcr Combe, still 

“ And what hath been myproGt? ® D ^“'^f cr ^ a8 j n g excitement; 

• more bitterly, as he rose from his seat in an , froved i Look on 
“ hopes blighted, health ruined, and happiness c u anRe without, 

me-— see you one particle of what I was ( Yet 1 w j,ole nature is 

in no comparison with that which is within. J leaf shall you 
blasted, riven, and torn up by the roots. Not H „ 0 odness what- 
find on it, search where you will. Not a sign o J nestilecc'e hath 
soever. An earthquake hath trampled On me , ' [nan of me is 
eaten up all the pure essence of my being— wn • ^ !uiroan ity. 

stifled, poisoned, crushed, and cast out of all llK .. th , fw e scorching 
I am a moving desolation — a living desert a 

aSS^iVSS » .»d M«w. s- 

glider «- «*r C “ be ' "*• 

denly taking the other by the arm. narrowly to the spot 

“ Ay, I sec it plain,” replied he, looking narrowly 

pointed out. . , . !m •> continued his 

He is spinning hi s W eb in lb® ru '®j 1 T 0 ' 1 ,« j| e ’ means to make 
companion, as if in snm« sort of exultation. » •• ” 

„r« v nf ,n j 0 W h 8 ak.pe«c. 1 *» *** 

>g his voice to a mere whisper, 
ii ^ in mv snare. J 


. r "*e> “is >vcu i. n ,; nn “ lie iiujoh® 

companion, as if i„ SOme s0 rt of exu tat '°"ntcnt upon a like thing ” 
£5%L°!* U h ® can - J ohn Shakspeare, 1 am i « T P ake hee d of your- 
self d | h ®' sinking hi s Vo ice to a mer ®^' S _ P To the door with what 
self else you will fi„ d ^„ rS elf in my snare, to 

speed you have.” j oU . . . . t he was about, 

some narrowness , to his great surprise, sax 1 

money. ’ a H<l the re ’ . . , « As 

I laid it down.” n °tight ot th ° _ mlv , oiiarply. 

: ftassj,* w. 

his to him the purse. _ _ . )ine j 
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honest, and must needs be a fool — thou hast no lack of virtue, there- 
fore cannot escape being taken for a knave;” and in the next moment 
the door was closed upon him. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Over my altars hath he hung his lance, 

His battered shield, his uncontrolled crest, 

And for my sake hath learned to sport and dance, 

To coy, to wanton, dally, smile, and jest. 

. > SHAK&PEARB. 

Take heed, sweet nymph, try not thy shaft, 

Each little touch will pierce a heart ; , 

Alas ! thou know'st not Cupid’s craft. 

Revenge is joy, the end is smart. 

Davison. 

But what on earth can long abide in state ? 

Or who can him assure of happy day ? 

Bith morning fair may bring foul evening late, 

And least mishap the most blessed alter may ? 

For thousand perils lie in close await 
About us daily to work our decay, 

That none except a god, or God him guide, 

May them avoid or remedy provide. 

. • Spenser. * » 

• ■ • • v 

“ I think it exceeding improper of thee, Mabel !” exclaimed Dame 
Lucy, with a countenance of more than ordinary gravity, whilst she 
walked. in the grounds appertaining to her husband's mansion at 
Charlcote, in all her pride of farthingale and head-tire. 

. ‘‘ What else could 1 do, I pray you, dear mistress?” said the fair 
creature, in a deprecating lone, following of her closely. “ These 
good gentlemen would needs speak with me, and surely there was 
no offence in their speech.” 

“ O, monstrous ! beyond all doubting,” replied the dame. “ Thou 
canst have no conception, child, whatoffcnce maybe in speech with- 
out it being visible. There are meanings in words, that are horrible 
to think of, albeit they appear of ever such innocency.” 

“ I took it but as mere greeting,” added her companion, in some 
surprise at what had fallen from the other. “They were infinitely 
kind in their enquiries ; and so courteous withal, it is hard to believe 
anything uncivil of them.” 

“ Trust not to such kindness,” said her mistress, somewhat ora- 
cularly, “’tis a poor stale to catch woodcocks. ' I marvel what such 
fine fellows should want of so poor a person ! No good, by my fay ! 
Doubtless, would they seek to fill thee with foolish fantasies improper 
for thy humble station, and so turn it to their advantages. But me- 
thinks I have given them a right proper reception . I shewed them 
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their fiil ** ®f^* 1 *T' 0Ur as proved how little I thought of them and 
“ JDost * ie y w '*) not come here again, I’ll warrant.” 

fescue me f * r *?k ’ ^ ear m ' stress - •was marvellous good of them, to 
uie a wav <tn le * lan ^ 8 °f those rude persons who were for taking 
“ iy av " j’ mv°i"f n ° l w ** ere > whilst we were at Kenilworth?” 

°f thatnr’which ii * know not,” replied the dame, “I cannot speak 
c °uid le comn , ve no certain knowledge. Perchance, if the truth 

thee than in * 1 ?'’ more m ' sc hief would be found in those who stayed 
y, »nan in those whn * ■ «■ ..... .l ■ 


ilan in fk •■••uviuvi it vuiu uo ivuiiu iii 111000 wuo 01a j vu 

looks. Thev 1 ° Se w ^° v,e , re for carrying thee off. I liked not their 
“I saw it , i° f. horn Me suspicious appearance with them.” 

♦hey did aim , ;* >e " eve me *” said her young companion. “ Indeed, 
*0011 ii hi, v ar t0 , me ^ le noblest, kindest, honourablest young gentle- 
« * Till5^ a h n V6r , b ^ , | m 7 8«od hap to mW.” 
some share ne^' 8tu ' 0 nonsc nse, child 1” exclaimed Dame Lucy, with 

how shouldst know aught concerning of 
hohi-thy siliv ln §8®ntlemeri; and whatdost want with such?Prythee, 
■with an bon**? 16 ' ^'* 10u . wi *t have enough to do to get thy bread ' 
iniproper matt name ’ without troubling thyself with any such 
"World must hn Honourable young gentlemen, forsooth I The 
such notions ” Cl6an t0|>8 ^ turv J * when persons of thy quality take to 

■Walk w'itlmut*e Un< ^' n ^ was 8 ‘* ence< i> an d the two continued their 
Her thoughts w V6r a . " <or ^ more ! V et though her tongue was at rest, 
was h er nature ^ busy- Obedient as she was, and yielding as 
v *nced her th ’ ?°t"* n 8 of w'hat her companion had said, had con- 
join she kn ew ° ‘ lan dsome gallants who had so bravely rescued her 
w here she Hy e ("'f "^at peril, and that, after so long a time — hearing 
offer her great 1 >3 ^ Sone on purpose to enquire how she had. fared 
pass, were a near " 1 — -had treated her with such extreme courteous- 
doubtless it fJifl 8 hut truly noble gentlemen, who meant her well. 
a V<ict by pers ong S f* e Uling new to her to be treated with delicate je- 
ss a servant, amt ■ ^Slity, o* they appeared; for shewas only regarded 
was atteiu]i n ’„ 0 rt° n ^y ' associated with such, save at those times she 
rn is tress ; therefore the impression they made 
Ouced unde r * .. nav Q more powerful than could have been pro- 

pecial/y of the rirrums tance8 - Women in general, and espe- 

ar© r sort, who have been used to be meanly 


■with 


!? pe r i°r. and grateful for any slight courtesy 

* ho °W they b J: rQ W. /n give all their hearts for such atfa 
"J 1- ® »asovefnJ e V*5, .?uy „ _ i„, sincere : and Mabel, whose Be 
°W! 


liberal 


°verfl, 

a Ppre c , 


from a 
attentions, 


jl ’ | 0 pe sincere ; and Mabel, whose gentle na- 
f. -Ti. rrratitude at any kindness, took, at the most 

Wrtej t| 0 g wit j'lf.ntions of the two young knights. 

18 friend, aft . I > fbe a - tJiink very kindly of Sir Valentine and 
v e rtj|] CegJ) Utinuo e iad she had met with .them again ; for 

caught^ rw famous y _ . their acquaintance, she had wished 

en < she h 0 fi r8t ^ r ^ rn . and now she had a second time beheld 


^ 0U S I| ‘ not once n»° ’ an ce they would again meet. She 

it n ugH 4 thanof theother; she felt she should 

w ®Met'er | i vv hit more ol | rl accordance with such feelings, 

^ r» r ^steem<3<l °* D f >in the old dame for a walk by herself, 

fidget away rro1 


. 1 


agle 
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she would direct her steps toward the spot where -he had last met 
her hrave deliverers. Mayhap it was chance wliuh led her that 
way; but as it occurred every time she was for a slrOl j n the park, 
methinks it was of that order of chances which savour marvellously 
of design. But it so happened these walks of hers ended >s they had 
commenced. She met not those whose company shedosirel, and sho 
began to think such great pleasure could never be hers agah. 

Some months after the interview to which allusion hath jmt been 
made, sho was returning homewards from her ordinary ramble, 
somewhat out of heart at her many disappointments, when, to her 
wonderful great exultation, sho suddently espied Sir Valentine 
wending his way towards her through the trees. The young knight 
made his greeting with all the courtesy of a true soldier, gazing with 
most admiring glances on the fair creature before him, who, to his 
thinking, had grown to be infinitely more beautiful even than when 
he had last had sight of her ; but the truth was, she was now all 
smiles, gladness, and animation — happiness was beaming in her 
sunny glances, and pleasure basked in the soft hollowsof her radiant 
cheek. Such sweet simplicity, such genuine truth, — so artless and 
unworldly a nature Sir Valentine had had no knowledge of ; and he, 
whose truly chivalrous disposition was so ready to take on trust the 
admirable qualities of woman, could not fail to appreciate such ex- 
cellences as he now beheld in his personal acquaintance, lie looked 
he could never tire of such exquisite company. His handsome 
smiling features spoke what absolute satisfaction he was then and 
there enjoying; and the longer he stayed in her bewitching presence, 
the less inclined appeared he to take himself away from it. 

As for Mabel, nought in this world could equal the exceeding 
pleasantness she experienced in listening to her companion’s soft 
mellow voice and polished delivery, describing to her such of the 
princely pleasures of Kenilworth she had not beheld. She entirely 
forgot she was a poor despised foundling, and in her fantasy ac- 
companied her eloquent companion through all the glorious pa- 
geantries, noble banquets , and courtly recreations, that were 
enjoyed by the noble company at the caslle, as though they had been 
her customary and most familiar pastimes, from the beginning of 
her earliest remembrances. I question she would have been as pro- 
perly entertained with the reality of what she hoard, as was she 
with their mero narration ; but when the narrator digressed from 
his subject in any manner, to express, with winning civilness, his 
great comfort at having been so fortunate as to have made her ac- 
quaintance — which he thought more of than could he a thousand 
Kenilworths — a thrill of exquisite rapture seemed to pass through 
her whole nature, and she would return her thanks for such esti- 
mation with a heartiness that shewed clearly whence it proceeded. 
This continued as they remained strolling carelessly along under 
those shady trees, without taking the slightest heod of time, till the 
thickening shadows gave them warning how long they had dallied 
with the hours. Then some sign of separation became manifest. 

“ Let me beg one favour at your hands, ere I depart from your 
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s i do^n <S^fk ncc ’ i 8aid ^‘ r Yalent ‘no, as be was still lingering by her 
‘‘In thup ,' vk8al0 ‘ 

er,” ,-'nsw' t * 1 V1 <K>d r Sir ’ 1 wou,ti 6 rant youanything in my poorpow- 


< < nsw [ «‘ r eJ his fair companion. 

is bit to know your name,” added he. 


< « {-v, — t your name, aaaeu lie. ^ 

enqui r h ' Vora “? w > good sir, have you not known it all this time?” 
Mahol 38 , n some surprise. “Surely I am noother than 

‘ ‘ iu, i ,7, om 3,1 Persons, i 
w „_ Mab . eI ! repeated the yoi 

wer e , yet all the time gazin/o 

added 6 "; 3 , 8 ! he wa * eor 

“ I*’.., t 1 8 dee P expression in the words, “ I will not forget it. 


ji’ persons, methinks, have some knowledge. 1 
Were -vet a ii ,y ep ? ated the young knight, somewhat to himself as it 
partner ,, tlB ^* me Swing on the ingenuouscountenanceof his fair 
- -■ ■ - ’ s . th °ugh he was conning it for some pleasant task, — then 


“ But I 1 '"'K*«sion in me words, • i wiii not lorgei n. 

Mabel witif”^ you ’ ®‘ v ® me knowledge of your name !” exclaimed 
bold in » m< ? st Pressing earnestness, “ an’ yon think it not over 

^exceeding giaj 1 toknoVit ° fy ° U; f ° r * in Ver y truth ’ 1 should 

“ I am nallnH v„i .• . 


bold 
be 

the *!“■?«?> L Y a ' e o | ‘ r| e de Largesse,” replied he, charmed with 
“ Hflar 1 e lashion in- which the question had been put to him. 
was rotnrn^ 0 i 3 crea i ur e!” said the gentle girl to herself, as she 
’Tis a mm ln i i a ^ ler *' e l |a( l left her. “ Valentine de Largesse! 


x * s a nsmB IK.1 .w. 

bo bound r >i ?‘ eane ih all honourableness and true valour, I will 

be evil int° * ■ ■ ^° w strange of Dame Lucy to think thfird could 
ovii intent in any such I" 

* bis was nnf »k. f . " ‘ 


3ir Valentin" 04 * 10 ° n ^ meeting they had under those shady trees. 
desi ro to ren° o?* ,0 ° ^ell pleased with his last interview not to 
oald being ah 8 ' • V1S|( > and ‘ n consequence of his friend Sir Regi-r 
sure as enabled 0 ) ■” 8 distant part of the. country, he had such lei— 
realise his o ^ 1 ‘ ,n > When all other circumstances concurred, to 

, mpercepfi6j v 7"'', ,s h e S as often as he would. His behaviour began 
with which it C ° ta * e Unon it the character of that tender gallantry. 


gentlemen to if c Ustomary among the more chivalrous sort of 
bounds— his resnf!»i S ® (heir sovereign lady. His homage knew no 
bon, though ihl^ eet W-, s equally without limits, and his admirn- 
vfiicii is she u .„ epovv 'ewr,iiest of the three, was of that choice sort 

f b)r> "** .. c ll,nn Jr. o foil. 


of terns. ThJl • J actions than in a fait commodity 

* ,le so in (tin ruintla \ 1 <iKnl o nptila in bm 


self she had uev>° a<te ritions gave the gentle Mabel a pride in her- 

more fsniliQ wv. ^ y - j Kofnra whinh inprpaapil na cht» rrrnur 

minish; ai ,/L 

tern. 


w/ik ex Pnrienced before, which increased as she grew 
— , and tK\~* \a it made progress did her simplicity di- 

oeen so new t Q °, 1 ® m : w took such things, albeit they had once 
Kit . ■ c »hey were what she looked for, and was 


f he no blest. lad.PT^<i,^ Gce J *f r ’, 0 n her as gracefully as it might upon 
a ° Morelo all ^ in U P When at her humblq duties, she was 

herself with lal ?, ' n a poor foundling ; but after tiring of 

^ebeconif^brilv **»«* l taste as to make her poor apparel look 
Sae stood by »pl V r genuine t a eKa lgarments would on many others, 
10 courtly 3 j, ' fh her, alentine receiving his devotions .with 

Ws s firm', | le a «id eo f Sir V ,. OI n quite another creature. Her step 
iuc b pr^ K * i k' r ^ 8 made her s _ arr iage stately, and her look s|>oke of 
erect, ,1 ° r ^, > io maiden might experience in at- 

VMr 


iriess as a n 
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trading to herself the exclusive attentions of some princely gallant. At 
times it was evident she had lost all knowledge of her humble for^ 
tunes. Indeedherbchaviourwasofsucha sorther companion not only 
had not the slightest suspicion she was of so low a station--but he more 
and more marvelled such unmannerly strange persons as Sir Thomas 
and Dame Lucy appeared to him, could have so noble a daughter. Ma- 
bel never gave the matter a thought, else, had she suspected <ny such 
thing, her ingenuous nature would have led her to undeceive him on 
the instant. She was gratified with his company out of all ioubt, 
but she saw nothing beyond the present moment; and although these 
meetings were clandestine, and, as she had good reason for believ- 
ing, against the consent of the old knight and his lady, as there ap- 
peared no offence in what she did, she could not see she had done any. 

It wak her good fortune duriog all this time to escape suspicion at 
homo — for her well-disposedness was so familiar to them, that her 
conduct was never enquired into, and as her great trouble and an- 
noyance, young Lucy, was at college, She was in the enjoyment of 
more happiness than she had known her whole life long. Pity such 
felicity should be of such short enduranco. But so is it ever — no- 
thing is certain save uncertainty, which sheweth its troublesomeoess 
just at those times we are least prepared to put up with it. Often 
and often is it we see in the sweet spring-time of the year, a goodly 
tree almost hid beneath its innumerable fair blossoms, giving such 
prodigal promise of fruit as maketh the owner’s heart leap with joy 
— a frost eometh In the night, the blossoms are nipped, shrivelled, 
and cast off, and the tree remaineth with nothing but barren branches 
for all that season. Methinks the knowledge of this should keep the 
sanguine from too steadfast an expectation ; but what availeth all 
knowledge against disposition? — a score of times shall such meet 
with the terriblest disappointments, and the next day Shall find 
them hoping, trusting, and anticipating, with greater earnestness 
than ever. This, however, could not be said of Mabel, for she an- 
ticipated nothing ; and, as hath been said, looked only upon the 
present moment. She was scarce of an age to trouble herself much 
about the future, and the extreme humility of her fortunes kept her 
from anything that savoured of ambition. The innocency of her 
heart was her best buckler in this apparent lack of foresight. Proud 
she was it cannot be denied,. but hers was the pure essence of pride, 
and not the dross. 

As she was returning from her usual stroll, though without 
meeting with her usual gratification, she came upon a sight which 
fixed her attention so profoundly, she could not stir from the place. 
It was in the pleasanttwilight of the first month of autumn, when the 
heated air, fanned by the seasonable breeze, was growing toa pleasant 
coolness, and the rustling groves were donning their embroidered 
livery. Over head was all of a clear grey, save in the west a rich 
copper hue was visible at the verge, gradually fading till it took the 
colour of the surrounding sky. The herbage was crisp and short, 
and the flowers had got to be of some rareness. Low upon the mossy 
lap of the venerablesf oak in the whole grove, lay a youth in the most 
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absolute perfection of youthful symmetry. Surely he might, without 
d »y great stretch of fancy, have been taken for that lovely boy who 
I> ayeth such vagaries with our humanity, as poets feign ; and she, 
10 crept to him on tiptoe with such a marvelling, pleased, anu cau- 
'ous look upon her exquisite fair features, would have made an ad- 
mirable representative of that divine creature the spiritual Psyche of 
ine same ideal world. Ho slept— one arm supporting his head from 
which the hat had fallen, the other holding an open book. And who 
could this be but the youthful Shakspeare, wearied out with the long 
oeep studiousness he now, more than ever, indulged in. She however 
had no knowledge of who it was, but could not help gazing with a 
Pleasant wonder upon the pale thoughtful brow, and delicately beau- 
i ul countenance of the young sleeper. ,. , 

All at once the expression of her features changed exceedingly, 
one now looked all fear and terrible anxiety. The cause of this was 
she beheld a hornet hovering over his face, seeming every moment 


ted all Tear and terrible anxiety. 1 ne cause u. "»■> 
=■■« oencld a hornet hovering over his face, seeming every moment 
as if u would alight on the half closed lips, wose luscious richness 
of -colour doubtless tempted it thereto. Mabel was in an agony ret 
oread that the touch of the insect would cause the young student to 
start, and so he would set stung : and she dared not seek to wake 
h»m from a like fear. So there stood she, bending forward with e*- 


I so he would get stung : and she dared not seek 10 wane 
•■***• irom a like fear. So there stood she, bending forward with e*- 
rrerne anxiousness, and anon shrinking back with horrible affright, 
rtns continued for some moments, with increasing alarm on her 
part, when with such a livelv sense of joy as had visited her but 
seldom, she beheld the hornet take its departure without doing of any 
mischief. She lingered a moment .longer, half inclined to wake the 
leeper, and tell him of his danger, but as she could not bring upon 
herself to break such sweet slumbers as he appeared to enjpy, she 
presently turned away and continued her walk. , t 

. ‘ ,le inew not a II (i„ s while that she was narrowly watched by 

two persons, who, creel, from tree to tree with such cautiousness 
Is Ihe weE r t eTent "'^approach being noticed, followed her closely 

“ ’Tis her f” whio^ .. drawing close to the other. 

s Set to f gfutnp of trees * and lhen T" her " Ta 

swered the other ;' e next etui y()ice The « then separated 

agam, and crept aLj? the same ^ had pagsed the sleeper some 
paces, and were aS a utiously advancing upon the object of 

thmr so much «> otca j£b 5 turning round to take a last 

CounriV* the when & ^ monstrous surprise and alarm, 

foMnd two stran ^tif, Rodent, W 1 Ieot8lep8 . 

. , f Prayyo U t , n *h Cn close u P°„ etdamse l ,” said one of them, whom 
he immediately with uS, treacherous gallant at Kenilworth. 

wiH d0 yL^CoIn zed ^ Ed vou come quietly-for we 

^o 8 s oftof ha ,eEoute such great good fottanew 

alleth to the ar f vioU s *° -I f,™, shew any unwillingness, added 

>e. seizing he.°* rxr f nx ° Rut i f 8 " ‘ ,\, e evinced an evident 

'• • to CO 


need to 

Hghest, 
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“ Unhand me, sirrah I” cried Mabel , indignantly, striving to free 
her arm from his hold. “ I have seen enough of you to wish for 
no further acquaintance, and will go with you on no account.” 

“ Then we must e’en take to making you, sweetest,” replied he, 
catching her up in his arms, as though he would carry her away, 
which set her to screaming and struggling with all her might. At 
this moment, awakened by the scream, the youthful Shakspeare 
started from his sleep, and to his extreme consternation beheld the 
fair object of his most pleasant dream borne away from him, strug- 
gling in tire arms of some rude villain. 

“ Hold, caitiff, on thy life I” shouted he, starting after them, with 
such speed of foot as soon brought them within his reach, but just 
as he had bravely seized the ravisher by the collar of his doublet, he 
was. felled to the earth by a blow from a heavy riding whip the other 
villain had with him. The two then made what haste they could with 
their burthen, despite her cries and resistance, till they came to their 
horses- under some adjoining trees. The gallant got on one, hold- 
ing Mabel before him, then when his companion was mounted, both 
rode across the country, at a pace which speedily took them out of 
that neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

O fortune, now my wounds redress, 

, And help me from my smart. 

It cometh well of gentleness. 

To ease a mourning hearte. 

Old Song. 

Away with these self-loving lads, 

Whom Cupid’s arrow never glads I 
Away poor souls that sigh and weep 
In love of those that lie asleep I 
For Cupid is a merry god, 

And forceth none to' kiss the rod. 

Lord Brooke. 

These strange and sudden injuries have fallen 
So thick upon me, that I lose all sense 
Of what they are. Melhinks I am not wrong’d ; 

Nor is it aught, if from the censuring world 
It can but hide it. Reputation 1 
Thou art a word, no more. 

' Beacmont and Fi.itchrk. 

- . - ' • • , , '*.'•■ 

On recovering consciousness, the youthful Shakspeare found him- 
self lying stretched on the grass, with a confused sense of pain and 
sickness, which prevented him from forming any distinct idea of where 
he was. He could just discern divers black masses of sundry shapes, 
moving around and about, him, whilst above, myriards of stars were 
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„ s kv: a ’ thick 'white 

twinkling upon the surface of the h e could see; and "°j ■* 

haze floated over the grassy earth as . at c, rs t came upon i h 

sound, save the rustling of the leaves, j )C heard. Hisearlies 

ear with a most unnatural strangeness ^ews, and he almost 

perception was that the ground was we c i 0 thes were saturate 
immediately afterwards discovered tha an immediate attemp 

with the same moisture. This made him s hff and aching, 
to rise, whereupon he felt that his h mbs were ascertain where he 
ting, supporting himself by one arm, >J e . . ^yes floated in sue 
was ; but every thing upon which he ™ fearful P a '" 
shadowy outline, he could distinguish ’his hand as he re 

was in his head, he was forced to ^ g cove rcd with a ' c ' a ™ J 

his elbow on his lap. He then found in neculia 1, un P eas *u omn tl 
moisture, which stuck to his palm wi „ ven t e d him from att P 
and an overpowering sense of sickness p w jth these sensa 

ing to regain his feet. In this positio , ^ -*ndnV 

he remained for some time. ■ i,„ n feath her starry canopy. 

Nature appeared, in the rising dew ghroU d under 8 J B ' , n y 
like to some mighty empress lying m i os t upon him, who X 
pall ; but this awful magnificence was n thoroughly than 

other time would have seen and ■ w t have put on her* . 

any other. In his present state she might n hee(S to 1 

proudest apparelling, and he would ha P iWe existence ; and . . in j, 
if he had had no foreknowledge of he this glorious garn ?’ 

time being, in his comprehension, noto delight, was utter 5’ 

in which he had oft taken such - Beauty, 

away with, but that absolute and her 
attractions so set off, had bound his s P „ n ts from which she P 
sulfered a perfect dissolution into the ^"^Land a nothing. This 

and had at once become a darkness-a cha« { . Theses 

however, as must he x^Llesl to all, ^ a9 however *£ 

lay in the mind, antf^'in lW»"; ^p’etual life, ** 

may choose to nrra v v»rself* hath .Mieath. All the sihgutgt 

made the property of ^ c in! voung student, in the- state of 

faculties and eurioiis .ntions of they were as if they ha 


l V„ipss and laini . c h num- 

H e '^ is ters on high, wb ; editations; 
5an °8 n o invrtmgl? 

occas 10ri ^ to those ‘ do^" card him with a c ® u ' ker every 

' see at ec f ' had I00^ cn t to felt weahet “nd^^ gQ thal he 

truck ^ htthisp r v-e#^* thickening aro touch ; the 

:‘he rTvi^Mlltohi^to away ft rf ao gmsh that 

‘^e b^^ts fl ppea rC tree R a f an d with a lookot » 

•'PP^a ^thc; * i9 feet.* 

under . 
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was a most deep reproach unto Nature for having so abandoned him 
in his extremity, he again [ell out of all sign of existence. ... , 

At this moment lights were seen in the distance, and a confused 
shouting of men and barking of dogs was plainly audible. Amid this, 
the name of Mabel might be distinguished, called out by several dif- 
ferent voices, and other cries, which proved that the party were in 
search of the poor foundling. ,y, 

“ Mabel 1” shouted Sir Thomas Lucy, some yards olT, as loud as he 
could fpr the wrapper his careful dame had put round his throat to 
protect him from the damp mist. “ Murrain on the wench, what 
hath become of her I wonder?” 

“ Hoy 1” bawled out a stout old game-keeper for the space of nigh 
half a minute, carrying of a lanthorn, which great cry of his brought 
on such a (it of coughing, there seemed to be no end of it. 

“ Prythee, when we return, good Sampson, ask some of my julep 
of me,” said Dame Lucy, who prided herself hugely on her skill in 
medicaments, and was ever as anxious to lay hold of a patient as was 
any ’pothecary in the land ; “ 'tis famous for the cure of all manner 
of coughs, asthmatics, quinsies, colds, hoarseness, and other diseases 
of the like sort, — so if thou wilt take it steadily it cannot help to be a 
sovereign remedy for thy asthma.” 

“Ay, mistress, an’ it please you,” replied Sampson, although he 
knew full well the virtues of that same julep, having had it put upon 
him for a good score years, let him have whatever complaint he 
might. 

“A fig for such villanous stuflT’ exclaimed Sir Thomas; “ I’ll 
cure thy asthmatics, I’ll warrant! When I was at college, I was as 
famous for my studies in medicine as was any physician of them all. 
Indeed, 1 got me the name Of little Esculapius, 1 had acquired such 
great cunning in it. There was no such cures ever heard of as I 
have made. But it led me so into the playing of tricks, that I was 
obliged to give it up, or l should have been expelled for my many 
mischiefs. Oh, tho love powders I have mado, that distressed dam- 
sels came tome fori Oh, the wonderful charmed philtres, and ma- 
gical elixirs, I have given them for bringing back their stray lovers. 
By cock and pye, I tickled them so with my Stull, that if a man of 
any kind, whatever he might lack 'in handsomeness, did but shew 
himself in the High Street, women of all ages, sorts, and conditions, 
rushed from every house with a monstrous uncontrollable eagerness, 
intent upon the having him whether he would or no.” 

“ By’r lady, 1 never heard this .before, Sir Thomas 1” cried his 
dame, in some surprise, yet in the fullest conviction, here was ano- 
ther wonderful proof of her husband’s extraordinary rare wisdom- 
“ Believe me, had I known of it, 1 would have asked your advice 
numberless times when I have not.” 

“ Mabel 1” shouted the knight again, and again Sampson set np a 
prolonged cry, and half choked himself in the midst of it, and two 
dogs they had with them recommenced barking, as if they thought 
their voices stood as good a chance of being recognised by their kind 
friend, the poor foundling, as anv. ' - . 
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bwl^*' 1 *" exclaimed Sir Thomas; “ I am nigh hoarse with 
we «i n ?,’. ani ^ Respite of our mufflers and other covering, I doubt not 

<tn«, • aave te, rible colds from wandering about here when the 
"ew is sb thick.” 

one ^ aster Justice,” observed the gamekeeper, scarce ceasing 
asthma" 1 * 6 40 8 ' Ve evidence this coming ont agreed not with his 

aim*/ mar, [^ ** le should serve us this way,” added the knight, after 
, ler call from him, another broken-windod cry from his man, 
? an °ther famous howl from the two dogs, with as little success 
nad attended them all along; “ I hope no harm hath come to her.” 
“f m Y troth, a thought strikes me t” cried Dame Lucy, suddenly 
ommg to a full stop in her walk, to the exceeding astonishment of 
* «‘ J iif StlCe and his man. 

, ,J rr y» 1 hope ’twill strike thee hard enough to tell us what ’tis 
^ er husband, merrily. . . . 

"oubtless that pestilent fine fellow hath run away with her,” 
'* Sle ’ as horror-struck at the idea. 

_ *y. who? What fine. fellow exclaimed the knight, rapidly; 
I • . I,n awa y w ith a servant of a justice o’ the peace l ’Slight ! ’tis as 
"einous a matter as sheep-stealing! But who’s the villain? ’Fore 
r he be a low person, he shall swing for’t; and if he bo one 

lir> S ° rt 1 ua hty, I’ll make a star-chamber matter on’t. I will 
*« " rearer of coneys for other men’s catching, I promise you.” And 
determined 'bl ,hUmped the 8 round with the etldof his stick a most 

dame^earrnTtJ 1 ,1Cart » he not in so deadly a passion,” cried the good 

an i„! > r S,0n , r bawled the justice, in a louder'voice, and seemingly in 
for it i, Se< ! ragR - ‘•Wounds ! but methinks hero is fine occasion 
T>assinn '? imt J ll0U id be in a passion— in a horrible, tearing 

a Vlf^Ur^ront as this. O’ my life, I should be 


he 

with 


inomo„. , •'■* « Vili.-,,,.!; atironi as mu. w mj me, » . 

pulled h is’Ji 0,1 n ° Vv to du some deadly mischief.” And at this 1 
a P haiw th T er a littif nut of the sheath, and then sentit back wn.. 
&ame-k t ?eS. S ° Un<1 Od fearfu n y his alarmed wife and astonished 

J pray von < - . • I C:.Thnmgl n rriott the 


good dame Y ° U ’ ta k« m on so murderously, Sir Thomas,” cried the 

*ty * * ^ 001 i 

knight ,°n Ur °’ t . „ ,ijis caitiff on the instant 1” exclaimed the 

“He U' 3 v °' c e [Tl0 rO d to admit of no dallying. 

3 ata PP-:: made themselves so busy with Mabel 


whilst -‘‘e »i” ho maue uieiiisuivcs uu»j 

“but he Ln ^ l hose wn rerUed the old lady, tremblingly; 

nation ” ano °t Kenil^? t for the receiving of your just mdig- 

»© a fit ob} ecv 

ness of /,i s J i 1 s 


s T-homas, in noway abating the terrible- 

T-.. ; .". s cried S» r T . vor d, l did suspect them of no good, 

into my » O’ «“ y |if o on t— a cozening trick to get them 

sawlhe^-xT 1 1 wager t«y ‘1 s0 easily into a trap, I promise you. I 
feel! b,lt » -^‘ll hut I 8° mischief on the instant. How dost 

S ° i ^ X cd off our Mabel?" asked he. 


I did i 
^n e of them 
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and at this the good dame up and told, how one day she was walk- 
ing with Mabel in the park, and they were accosted by these same 
fine fellows with a marvellous show of delicate behaviour ; but she, 
giving them instant proof she was not to be deceived by their crafti- 
ness, they departed from her presence -with more speed than they 
had come in.it. Then the knight became more brave in his speech 
than ever, and was talking very largely how he would have driven 
them both out of his grounds at the very point of his rapier, had he 
been in her company at that time, when his attention w f as suddenly 
diverted from the subject in hand, by a strange barking of the dogs a 
little in advance of them. Sampson made. haste to tho spot, with his. 
lantern to see what it meant. 

“ Perchance the dogs have found her,” observed Dame Lucy; 
“and it may be she hath been taken with a fit, or sudden swooning, 
and so coutd get no further.” ■ ... 

“ Murder 1” cried Sampson as loud as he could, upon catching a 
glance, by aid of the light he carried, of what appeared to be a dead 
body. 

“ Oh, tho poor wench !” exclaimed the good dame in very doleful 
accents. , . 

“ What dost say, knave?” inquired the knight, in somewhait of a 
trepidation. * . ' \ 

“ Here’s a horrid mangle 1” bawled the serving-man, gazing with 
real terror on the blood-stained face of the youthful Shakspeare. ' 
“Thou shalt not go, Sir Thomas 1” cried hip dame in a nervous 
apprehension, clinging tightly to his arm. “Perchance the murder r 
ers may not be far away. Keep down thy valour, dear heart, I 
prythee I Nay,' sweet life, thou shalt go on no account 1 Thy brave 
spirit will lead thee to some hurt; thou hast no occasion to be so ex-, 
ceeding valiant. Remember, chuck I thou art getting to be old, and 
no fit match for I know not how many monstrous horrible cut-throat 
villains who may be lurking a^out.” ■ _ . - 

“ Shall a justice o’ the peace stand playing of mumchance, when 
murder stalks abroad?" exclaimed Sir Thomas, who, believing that 
tho supposed villains must by this have got them to some place of 
safety, had drawn his rapier, and was advancing with a marvellous 
shew of resolution as fast as Dame Lucy' would allow him. «« Must 
Sir Thomas Lucy, knight of the shire, and late sheriff of the county, 
hide his valour, when deadly mischief is a doing on liis own land ? 
Dame! dame 1 1 will not bo hindered ; I feel as full of fightas adrawn 
badger; my valour must spend itself. Where are the monstrous 
pitiful caitiffs that havedone this mischief? ’Fore George ! I will slay 
them every man 1” , v 

“ Hodge! Anthony I David 1” cried his dam* urgently to divers of 
the serving-men and keepers who were at a little distance behind. 

“ Help me hold thy master. Here is a foul murder done upon poor 
Mabel, and he is so moved, he must needs be attacking of all the 
murderers at once.” The men came up in wonderful tribulation at 
heafing of the fate of the gentle foundling ; and with pressing entrea- 
ties to their master he would not wilfully seek his own death. They 
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i *° b°btliim fast ; but tbe more he was held, the more boldly 
threatened. At last they all arrived at the spot where Sampson 
" the dogs were examining with extreme curiousness the body of 

°Mr young scholar. - , ■; . . \ 

Ha ! how is this?” exclaimed the knight in exceeding astomsh- 
H-nt, as soon as he beheld the young Shakspeare, by the aid of the 
■anterns. “ This ; 8 no Mabel . this is gome boy or another.” 

* warrant you, master," observed one of the men gladly, “our 

Mabel hath darker hair." 

‘‘ And she wore notjerkinsof any kind, "said another. ' 
Nor trunks, that ever I saw,” added a third. 

‘ ris not our Mabel, out of all doubt !” cried Dame Lucy, gazing 
upon the motionless body with mingled feelings of awe and cunous-- 
ness. “I never gave her to wear any such clothes as these; and 
such as she had of me for her apparelling were honest gowns of a 
sober colour, with petticoats of a proper stuff, blue hose, and shoes 
day S t TCnsth ’ vv '^ 1 a round hat, for every day ; and then for »un- 

“ Gog’s wounsJ— he lives, master 1” hurriedly exclaimed Sampson, 
w,1 ° had lifted up the head of the supposed corpse, .and feeling him 
>no\e, could not forbear crying out— the which completely put a stop 
° the dame’s account of her handmaid’s wardrobe. . . 


auuiint 01 Ucr lianuiu«m o n.—.—y . , , 

r , ss 1 he breathes, sure enough," observed Hodge ; and that, 
,7 J? ave been told, be an excellent sign of life.” 

<« ; a ^> 38 1 bve, he openeth his eyes 1” cried Anthony. 
m A ' <J he be a moving of his fingers 1” added David with a like 
tn™ r' ng ’ and then all watched with a famous interest the symp- 
‘°ms of returning co^ ousness in the wounded youth. The mst.ee 
omewliaf , mjoiv a case 


« 8 somewhat P ^ h Ttodo in so strange a case. Here was 
se^' , a r f ered . J >er « 0f * coming to life, and no sign of Mabel 
L , v y r her<? - Tl« ihoueht 't was exceeding suspicious j and then, 
wHievino h„ i._ , **© thougi nf i.j s valiant spirit, he 


The justice 
Here was 
was to be 


mb . 7 , w,lere - Hft .m„sht it was exceeding suspicious ; anu ««, 

sheLth I ? e bad th Scient evidence of liis valiant spiril^-he 
bis rap,c?; ve " * M "i S stick from one of the men who had 
ow h ' t , Up 03 ro^. t0 along, and leaning on it, kept considering 
with in f ‘ 0Uld bch^ ing In the meanwhile, William Shakspeare, 
Zoun A the ,a '*to r ^ Te * rinK upon his face, was looking upon those 
idea* ol- M ® be *Vd?redVyet beginning to have some confused 

dhtinS W , h(irc he be' v, ' d ‘ vC rthelc S s, the faces, as far as he could 

ass*- -* “sfe 

would do h «th on |» r bome With us, now, some of my julep 

. ‘“OObllV, 3 HirP * - T .irarrant VOll 
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had just hoard of her considerateness for him', “ I beseech you 
tell me, am I not still in the park of his good worship, Sir Thomas 
Lucy." 

“ That are you, beyond all question,” replied she very courteously, 
for she was well pleased with the civilness with which the question 
had been put to her. ' • , ■ * 

“Ay, you be just upon the very middle of Fairmead Grove, my 
young master,” added one of the men. 

“ I thought I could not help being at the same place,” observed 
the youth. 

** But how didst come to that place, and what dost do at that place 
at so late an hour?” asked the justice, in a style that savoured won- 
drouslv of a disposition in him to doubt the honesty of the person he 
questioned. Thereupon William Shakspeare, without acquainting 
any with the reason of his visit to the park, told the knight how ho 
had been a witness to the carrying oil' of Mabel by twO villains, and 
how when striving to stop one, he was felled to the earth by the 
other. 

“Sol” exclaimed Sir Thomas, looking with more severity than 
ever, “Thou hast got a fine story; but I doubt f will do thee any 
good at assize.” Just as the knight had uttered this, the youth gave 
a sudden start upon noting for the first time his hands were covered 
with bldod, which discovery, and the manner of his behaviour at 
that moment, was well observed by the justice. “ JIal” cried he, 
“ Ilow didst get thyself so dabbled ?-— Dost tell that cozening tale to 
me when thy hands and face bear evidenep thou hast murdered our 
Mabel I” 

“Murdered her!” exclaimed William, in extreme astonishment. 
“ Believe mo I would much rather have died in her rescue.” 

“ /believe thee, follow I” cried the justice, with extreme emphasis. 
“ O’ my life 1 do believe thee to be a most notorious horrible vil- 
lain 1 But how didst get thyself in so suspicious a way? answer mo 
that. The truth, fellow, the truth.” 

“ As for what I see on my hand,” observed the youth, “ I am as 
much surprised at it as yourself can be ; but on reflection, methinks 
’tis easy to be accounted for.” 

“ Is’t indeed?” replied the knight. . “ Marry, I doubt it hugely.” 

“ Doubtless the blow I received hath made a wound,” continued 
the other. “ And holding my aching head awhile, hath brought 
my hand to the state you see.” 

V Heart o’ me ! here be a wound indeed, Master,? cried Sampson, 
closely examining the head of the suspected person by the aid of his 
lantern. 

“ By’r lady, and so there is !” added Dame Lucy. “ I would he 
wore where I could apply toil some of my famous julep; 'tis the so- 
vereignest thing on earth for a green wound.” 

With the friendly assistance of the serving men, with w hom there 
was not a doubt remaining of his perfect innocency, William Shak- 
spearc stood upon his feet, and presently missed the book he had been 
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studying before he fell asleep under the tree. The justice somewhat 
perplexed in his notions, stood regarding him with a most scrutiniz- 
ing look. 

“ What dost want looking about so?" enquired he. 

“ A book, an’ it please your worship,” answered the other. “ A 
book of sweet poems I was intent upon studying, before I beheld her 
you called Mabel being carried away, screaming in the arms of a 
villain 1” 

“ I did kick my foot against something not a moment since,” said 
Dame Lucy ; “ perchance that may be it.” Hearing this the serving 
men and keepers looked carefully about with their lanterns. 

“ Thou saidst nought about her screaming just now,” observed 
the justice sternly, upon whom this addition came with a very mar- 
vellous suspiciousness. ' “ But tell us who thou art — thy name, fel- 
low-, thy name?” ■ * - 

“ My name is William Shakspeare," answered the youth. 

“ What, John Shakspeare’s son, of Stratford?” asked Sir Thomas 
quickly. ■ t . ■’ 

'* The same, an’ it please your worship.” 

“ Then’tis clear — 'tis manifest — ’tis most absolute and undeniable, 
fellow 1” exclaimed the justice, -with a severity greater than all he 
had yet shewn. “ Mass, I thought l could not suspect thee without 
warrantable assurance. Thy name proves it. If thou hast not 
committed this foul murder, I will be sworn an ass all the rest of my 
days. Thou hast a most discreditable name, fellow. I know not a 
name of such ill repute that can be fo r und any where. ’Tis a bad 
name; and being a bad name must needs bean ill name ; and being 
an ill name cannot help' being a name that a man shall chance to go 
to the hangman with.” 

“ Here’s.' the book, sure enough,” cried one of the serving men. 

‘'Book me no books,” said Ihe knight sharply, whoso remem- 
brance of what had been told him by Master Buzzard, made him 
/Careless of this new proof of the youth’s innocence. “ Take him 
awayl I will look into this matter with more strictness. God’s pre- 
cious, 'so notorious, a name no man ever had! But let me examine 
this same book of which he hath spoken so confidently.’ Having 
got it In his hand, the justice had a lantern held to him and scruti- 
nised it very narrowly. ... r „ 

Hal .0’ my life, I thought as much!” added he, looking from 
the book to the supposed murderer. “ Thou hast stolen it. 
is in it the name of Sir Mnrmaduke dc Largesse.” William 
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hood at the time the wench was missing, and found here under such 
suspicious circumstances. Bring him along, Sampson ! Thou art 
my close prisoner. I charge thee escape on thy peril.” 

Our young student, to his exceeding astonishment, found himself 
taken into custody ; but to be accused of destroying that exquisite fair 
creature who had so long been the exclusive subject of his sweetest 
meditations, appeared to him so unnatural a thing, he could scarce 
believe it possible it could be thought of, for a single moment. Con- 
fused as he was by the elfects of the blow, and still more bewildered 
by the behaviour of Sir Thomas Lucy, his apprehensions for the safety 
of the gentle Mabel, completely thrust aside every thing like fear for 
himself, and all the way to thu house he did nothing but think of 
the possible dangers she might be exposed to in the hands of those 
desperate villains he had beheld carrying of her off. When he ar- 
rived at the mansion, he. was led up stairs into a room where there 
was no possibility of escaping; and Dame Lucy presently came and 
washed his wound, applied to it some of her famous julep, and put 
qp it a clean bandage ; for although, as a wife, she would not fora 
moment doubt of the correctness of her husband's opinion, she could 
not allow such an opinion, bad as it was, to interfere with the 
wounded youth’s receiving the advantage of her skill in remedies. 

it was a small chamber, with a standing bed in it, whereon was 
a fair coverlet of the dame's needle work. A little table, with ma- 
terials for washing, stood close at hand, which had evidently been in 
use; and beside them were sundry towels, pieces of]clolh for ban- 
dage, bottles, scissors, and the like necessary sort of things for the 
dressing of a wound. The dame sat, with a famous serious aspect, 
in an arm chair, at the side of the table, fastening the bandage on 
the head of her patient, who knelt down at her feel. ■ Close by the 
suspected murderer, holding a candle, stood a comely little damsel, 
whose bright eyes had gradually lost that fearfulness with which she 
at first regarded the wicked wretch she had been told he was. 

Watching these, at a little distance, stood two simple looking fel- 
lows — the one with a long sheepish face, surrounded with straggling 
lahky locks, which was Hodge; and the other, with a head as round 
as an apple, of which the countenance was well marked out of all 
contradiction, for it would have rivalled any old buckler in the num- 
ber of dCnts it had; and he was David. Each was leaning on a for- 
midable looking Uarquebuss, and beside which they were armed with 
sword and dagger. 

“ Dost feel any more comfort ndw?” enquired the good dame, as 
tyer patient stood up before her, immediately the dressing of his 
wound was finished. 

“Wonderful, I thank you very heartily,” exclaimed the youth, 
leaning of himself against a chair — lor he felt exceeding weak. 

“ I’m glad on't,” added his physician., carefully pouring into a cup 
some of her famous julep; then giving the bottle to the black-eyed 
Kate, with an injunction to be mindful and put it down safely, she 
oTTercd the cup and its contents to her patient. “ Drink this, I 
pryflicc,” said she, “and be. assured 'twill do thee as much efficacy 
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with your supper, so that you shall to bed quickly and'get you a 
good sleep, for which I doubt not you shall be much the better.” 

I have no stomach for anything, I thank you all the same,” 
said the patient faintly. ’. . JitT, 

“ Nay, but you go not to bed supperless, I promise you,” exclaimed 
Kate, with one of her pleasantest smiles; “ such light victual must 
heeds be what would do you most good ; and I will take care it shall 
be greatly to your liking.” As soon as she bad left the room, Hodge 
again looked at David and David looked at Hodge, and both looked at 
their prisoner harder than before. After which the former laid his 
piece carefully on his lap, and the other did the same immediately ; 
then he of the well-marked countenance stooped forward, poking out 
his chin and his lips towards his companion, making a sort of half- 
stifled whistling, and the owner of the sheep-face lost no time in fol- 
lowing his example. '*•“ ' >• 

“ I beseech you tell me,” said William Shakspeare, “ if there 
exists any evidence other than what I have stated for supposing the 
gentle Mabel hath come to any hurt?” At hearing of this question 
thh two men looked at each other a little harder, and whistled a little 
louder than they had previously done. 

“ I would gladly hear any intelligence of her safety,” added he, 
upon finding he got no answer ; but these words merely produced an 
accompaniment to the whistling in the shape of the drumming of 
three fingers of each of his guard upon the table before them. Ob- 
serving they did not choose to speak, he desisted of his questions till 
the entrance of the pretty .handmaid with his supper, of whom he 
enquired in a like manner, tilling her, also he could get no answer 
of any kind from the persons she had left with him. 

Why so churlish, I prythee?” exclaimed Kate, as she placed 
close to the wounded youth a bowl of hot milk spiced with nutmeg 
and cinnamon, and a fair white loaf, knife and spoon, on a tray 
covered with a cloth that seemed to rival the milk in whiteness. 
“ Melhinks ’twill do you no great harm to open your mouths a bit, 
the which you are ready enough to do over a full trencher.” . 

“ The justice hath commanded that we bavo no communicatiolis 
with the prisoner,” observed David with extreme seriousness.. 

“ And moreover hath desired that we speak to him at our peril,” 
added Hodge. , ' ' 

“A fig'send for the' justice 1” cried their pretty companion, to the 
infinite astonishment of the serving men; “art so weak of conceit 
as to suspect this good youth of so improbable a thing as the killing 
•ofour Mabel? Why thou liastno more brainsthan a blighted apple, ’ 
Then turning to the supposed murderer with an increased kindness 
of manner, assured him that nothing was known concerning of the 
missing person but what he had himself told, and pressed him 
urgently to partako of what sho had brought, so that he could not 
refuse ; and when she had again taken herself out of the room, David 
and Hodgo'looked at each other, and then at their prisoner, so terrible 
hard their eyes must have ached for some minutes after. William 
’ Shakspeare took no notice of them, although they were watching of 
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Directly Kate had departed, David threw himself hack in the chair 
in the fullest conviction, from what he had observed, that she en- 
tertained a design for the prisoner’s escape ; and doubtless the same 
conclusions were come at by Hodge, for he put on his countenance 
much the same sort of expression, and, seeing the supposed murderer 
rising from his seat, both his guards grasped their arms firmly on the 
instant, and started to their feet, manifestly suspecting he was about 
to rush upon them. This movement of his, however, was merely 
made for the purpose of throwing himself on the bed, which he soon 
did with his clothes on, for with a delicacy suitable to his years, he 
liked not undressing of himself before strangers. In truth, he was 
thoroughly exhausted by pain, anxiety, and weariness, and in a few 
minutes was in as deep a sleep as ever ho had enjoyed in his whole 
life. i 

The two serving men had returned to their seats. Both gazed upon 
the young student, and then at each other, as if they had huge doubts 
he had any intention of sleeping. In a short time all was as silent 
you might have heard a pin drop, which silence seemed exceeding 
irksome to the guard. Each looked to see his weapons were id good 
order — each snulled the .candle — and each buried his nose in the 
tankard ; but the prisoner remained motionless, and the silence grew 
all the greater. It was evident, from a number of fidgetty ways they 
were continually exhibiting, that they could not long remain without 
some talking. ' 

“ Methinks Sampson’s niece groweth horribly bold, Hodge;” ob- 
served David at last in a low voice. 

“ Ay, that does she,” answered Hodge in a whisper. “ 1 never 
heard of such extreme impudcncy in any wench.” 

“ Heart o’ me!” said the other; “ I did myself hear her cry out, 

‘ a fig for the justice 1’ which seemeth to me to smack abominably of 
a wilful rebelling against those in authority.” . 1 

“ Ay, David,” added his companion; “ and as I remember, she 
had the infamousness to assert she cared not for fifty worships.” 

“ My hair stood on end at hearing it^said David. “ But I doubt 
not ’twill bring down on her some avyml judgment.’’ 

“ It cannot help doing so,” replied Hodge. 

• “ Nevertheless, we must not say aught against her of what we 
have heard,” observed he of the marks. “ For she hath some lusty 
fellows of her acquaintance, who, perchance, might not take it civil 
of us.” 

“ Ah, that she hath 1” quoth, the shcopish looking one, with a fa- 
mous seriousness. “ One of whom broke my head at the last May 
games, because I laughed when she slipped down, and shewed some- 
what more of her ankle than is customary.” 

“ At least, we will take good, heed she shall not assist the prisoner 
to escape,” observed David. , • 

“ I warrant you," said Hodge, ^gain there was so dead a silence 
it seemed to make their llesh creep; and they looked on the sleeping 
youth in such a manner as proved they would have ljked any other 
company. They turned over in their minds the possibility of his 
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“ What dost want. Uncle?” was said at the same moment by the 
stout Sampson and his pretty niece. 

“The murderer is seeking to escape us;” replied Anthony. 

“ Prythce, get thee hence, or thou wilt be shot,” exclaimed One of 
her cousins. 

“ 1 marvel there should be such foolishness 1” observed Kate; and 
the next moment, to the infinite horror and astonishment of the 
whole party, walked deliberately into the formidable chamber. 

I prythee come here, uncle Sampson, if thou has not lost thy 
wits as completely as the rest,” added she from the interior. “ Thou 
shall see a sight as little akin to violence as can be seen any where." 
Sampson creeped cautiously — his sons followed their father with the 
like heed — the serving men trod in the steps of the gamekeepers, 
Sir Thomas Lucy and the rest of his dependants, half curiousness 
and fear, pushed, forward in tho like direction, and the women with 
what they had hastily put on, came to take a peep where they could. 
To the great marvelling of all, there lay the supposed murderer as 
fast asleep as ever he could be; and there lay the broken tankard; 
and there lay the fallen harquebusses. Now who was so valorous as 
the justice; he seemed as though he would have cut his cowardly 
serving-men into ribbons for having woke up the whole household 
with so fabulous a tale as they had told of the sudden and outrageous 
attack upon them of their prisoner ; however, ho contented himself 
with orderiog them to stay where they wero and keep better watch; 
and then he, with the rest, presently retraced their steps to their 
geveral’beds. 

In the morning William Shakspeare woke up, marvellously re- 
freshed by his bight’s rest, and the first objects that met his sight 
were his guards sound asleep, snoring loud enough to w r ake anybody. 
Inconceivable was the consternation of David and Ilodgc, upon open- 
ing their eyes, to find so dreadful a person close upon them, but tak- 
ing of them no more heed than if they had been a couple of drowned 
puppies left in a dry pond. Each cautiously sought to' gain posses- 
sion of his fire-arms, which stood at a little distance from them upon 
neighbouring chairs, and to their great joy this they succeeded in doing. 
Our young student, in his turn, was in a considerable astonishment, 
when, upon turning round, with his face dripping with water, to get 
to the towel, ho encountered the fixed fearful gaze of his guards, 
whom a momont since he had beheld in so perfect a stato of somno- 
lency. He could not avoid standing looking at them for a few mo- 
ments, there was so strange an expression in their countenances; 
and they gazed as though he had such power ip his eyes they could 
not turn their own aside. However, directly ho went to the towel, 
and was rubbing himself with it, the two stared at each other more 
intently than they had ever done. 

He had just.got himself in his cleanest trim, and feeling wonder- 
fully comfortable, when his pretty little friend, the gamekeeper’s 
niece, made her appearance with his breakfast, in a kinder mood 
than ever ; and he was sufficiently improved to do justice to her cater- 
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ing — against the peace of our sovereign lady Queen Elizabeth, ai 
aforesaid.” 

Having made so imposing a display of his judicial oratory, his 
worship cried out — “ Call Anthony Gosling!” Jemmy Catchpole 
repeated the command to the hoarse man with the bandy legs. 

Ant'ny Gos — linl" bawled the constable. 

“ Here!" replied a voice from the bull-headed serving-man, and 
the thin legs made two steps out of the half circle towards the table. 

“ Swear him!” exclaimed the justice, and the lawyer, laying hold 
of a little bools, mumbled a few sentences in a quick low tone, at the 
conclusion of which Antony made a bob with his head towards the 
book, and then hold up his head again very stiff, and looked very 
desperate. Just as this was done, an interruption appeared in the 
person of the pretty gamekeeper’s niece, who presented a letter to 
the justice, the sight of which set him making of another famous 
speech, accusing the prisoner of stealing sundry books belonging to 
Sir Marmadukede LargesSe; and then putting forth the letter as one 
just received from Sir Marmaduke in answer to a communication 
sent that morning by himself, concerning of the charges against Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, he bade Jemmy Catchpole read it, as it doubtless 
contained decisive evidence of the prisoner’s guilt. Jemmy Catch- 
pole read it very carefully, and the farther he read the more asto- 
nished was the justice, for it not only contained a clear acknow- 
ledgment that t^e hook had been lent by fhe writer to the prisoner, 
but spoke in the highest terms of eulogy of this identical William 
Shakspeare as a youth of admirable character, whom he had long 
known and respected, and begging Sir Thomas F.ucy, as a particular 
favour, to treat that person honourably, to let him retain the book 
which he had falsely beon accused of stealing, and allow him to re- 
turn to his house immediately, on a horse he had sent by one of his 
serving-men. _ , , . - 

Sir Thomas would not believe his ears, and could scarce believo his 
eyes, even when he had himself closely examined the hand-w r riting 
and the seal ; but he could not so easily be brought to part with his 
prisoner. There was the charge of murder yet to he entered into; 
and he was proceeding in his usual rambling manner to state the 
accusation, when one of the yeomen on the settle started up on a 
sudden, and stated he had seen, when returning from work the night 
before, the said Mabel carried in the arms of a strange gallant, ac- 
companied by a companion, and both were riding at so great a pare, 
they w r ere quickly lost sight of. No sooner did his worship hear this 
statement, than sharply ordering Jemmy Catchpole to return the book 
to the prisoner and dismiss him, he stalked indignantly out of the 
chamber, and could not be brought to do any more justice business 
all that day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Ah, my swele swetyng ! 

My lytyl prefy swetyng, 

My Swetyng wyl I love wherever I go ; 

She is so proper and pure, 

hull Bedfast, stabill and demnre, - 

There is none such ye may be sure, 

As my swets swetyng. 0ld SoNc . 

Fly away 1 

™y command force thee to that, which shame 
Would do without it. If thou understoodst 
•he loathed office thou hast undergone, 

"by, thou wouldst hide thee under heaps of hills, 

•^at men should die and find thee. 

Beaumont and FLETctraa. 

Is this the place where virtue is to suffer? 

Massing**! 


^ction E gnTf ke ia 3 feverish uneasy state the morning after her ab- 
the costliest J° Und her Sc \ f in a strange bed, having to it hangings of 
ing night aescr ‘Ptio n r v degrees, the adventures of the preced- 
es treac hlronl ^ memory. She coutd distinctly remember 

d,n 6 feature* “?, 8 . lan t -'rVii-r former acquaintance, and the forbid- 
re memhranre r ^Vi, .rritianion ; and then she had some faint 
and after ~ , , c °n r- » * * c c , a Ay who had assured her ofher safety, 

tak e such rrrrJ 1 c r ° Us « 1 r kindness and protection, bad made her 

Sa " J - ««> h/rt^T"* 2 needed, and then conducted her, as she 

n sue * mioht sloen with a full sense of 


security. 


— o '■ chatty s h® t che might sleep with a l — 

[° collect her c le , tla> e - the poor foundling endeavoured 

forcibly taken r Ca<,er& c| * ^ hissed wf ( j n( j outthereason she had been 
After JJZ ■ m bought^ lo 

‘han 7olTi en °e home 


to another with rro other result 
was at first, she resolved to 


l °an to o„r" ,,u s home. . . 

dress hcrl,r r 0r n one top‘° 

f or w doinc . , w , llnv it.v v * dered • f to be far beyond her usual hour 

^ s een in a „’ v ► » believing J)er dothes, not a vestige was to 

She r, ‘raemb/J.i .c °t" V* she soagn • j|,js seemed stranger than all. 
assurances of i, , », .*iechamber-. „ j, er to undress with manifold 

her things upon J P ?*‘r * ®d lady hell nd she recollected also placing of 

therp tt-o SL '^ Ufl a ftK ../«»*• a» U . - - f of lU hofl . Iiiif 

as a Js,he 


«u jauy — ‘ - d S |ie reuuucuvcu •» 
ch * safety; ■ 8 thin a few paces of 


placing i 
the bed ; but 
by so much 


1: ® single thread iV! (hat stood « sll ion uncovered by so much 

f'fPPcarance a’ ^ 1 its tapestry c jj ing at so unaccountable a 

' a h d > "fconsideril?! she was T opened, and there entered a 

observer m;~u. of h»r ehaf 11 . f orr n and figure, yet a closo 


u ,' er might of her c* ia ^ fn form and figure, yet a close 

V Slle liad)aij V ^>c 1 tt Actions, h c>t . J * tfio artful bloom on her cheek 
' ene ‘ian lire ! f K ete cted, <iesp ltc . ad was dresseddn the latest 
* ^ fashion disclosed the 


youth. Her n wea t fashion disclosed 
* collat of * he ■ < U 


A 

i 
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whiteness other neck, an<l a dress of orange tawney silk, fairly trim- 
med with the whitest lace, setolV the proportions of her figure to the 
complctest advantage. She was followed by a female, who seemed 
by her dress to be g servant, carrying on her arm what appeared to 
be sundry articles of wearing apparel. 

Doubtless the first of these two was the kind lady of whom Mabel 
had been thinking, for she came smiling to the bedside, kissed the 
fair foundling with an amazing atlectionatencss, asked a thousand 
questions in a breath how she had fared, how sho had slept, whether 
she would rise, and what she would choose to break her fast with; 
and then, scarce allowing the other opportunity to give a single an- 
swer, she informed her she had brought her servant to tire her in such 
apparelling as she had considered fittest for her wear, as the things 
her young friend wore were of far too mean a sort for a person she 
loved so dearly. Mabel was not suffered to make any objection. 
The rich beauty of her new attire was temptingly displayed before 
her admiring eyes, and jewels of the fairest water lay dazzlingly lie- 
sides it. Siic thought them a rare sight indeed ; but 'twas all in vain 
she declared them to bo much too fine for her wearing, the kind lady 
would hear nothing of the sort, stopped her mouth w ith all sorts of 
endearing expressions, and fairly pulled her from the bed, entreating 
she would allow her sweet lovely person to be attired w ithout a word 
more. % 

As she was being dressed, she could not help observing the ex- 
quisite work in the arras that surrounded the chamber, upon which 
was depicted, in the most glowing coloors, the loves of Venus and 
Adonis. Nothing could be so beautiful, sbe thought, save the carved 
corners of the bedstead, each of which represented a naked Cupid, 
figured to the life, grasping the stem of a palm-tree with one arm, 
and holding back the silken curtains with the other, and looking un- 
der thorn with an expression that seemed to say there w-as in the bed 
something beyond conception admirable. At each corner of the 
chamber were fair statues of marble, the very loveliest and lovingest 
objects that had ever been produced by the, sculptor’s art, and there 
was scarce any one thing about her that did not bear on it such forms 
of beauty as arc most enticing to the young and imaginative mind. 
Certes, for all such cunning was displayed in these figures, whereon 
whatever art could do in fashioning what was most graceful had been 
essayed, a piece of nature's more perfect handiwork there present 
outstripped them all. 

“ O’ my life, sweetest creature ! how exceeding beautiful thou 
art 1” exclaimed the lady, gazing on Mabel, as if in an absolute won- 
der. 

“ Dost think so, indeed I” replied the half-dressed beauty, blush- 
ing somowhat, to the great heightening of her most moving graces. 

“Think so? O, thou dear rogue I” said the lady, in an arch way; 
“wouldst have me believe thou knowest nothing of the matter? 
Hast never looked on those unrivalled features? llaSt never beheld 
those exquisite limbs? Fie! fie! Thou canst not help knowing it 
belter than any, and thinking of it too.’" 
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foundling' 0 rae ' * have thought of it but little,” answered the pretty 

O* f , 

“thereof as Relieve nothing of the sort,” responded the other: 


c- 


ness, an() ' it . ncv «r a woman yet that knew not her own attractiv 
other folks . v Sai(1 sonie do occasionally see and think more of it than 
most ravish; Uf | lhat there should exist in this world a creature of the 
but little 0 f ,ovel 'ness ever beheld, who knoweth, and thinketh 
“ f ovrn rar e infections, is clean out or all credibility 

“ Heaven V” 11 -’ U is as * have said,” observed Mabel, 
foughina V ,0r8tvethee l" exclaimed the lady, shaking her head, and 
Wvetrn fy Prettily ; “never met I so undeniable a story-teller, 
"dnninelv ' i> fr0,n 50 fair a source, no truth could appear half so 
of proner Frythee ’ take my word then, since thou hast such lack 
see m| v ua ln tance with the subject ; and be assured, one more 

se arch" th “ r u ’ and gratefully limbed withal, is not to be met with, 
xv '°tnan Ju* i kin g<lom through.” Then, turning to the tire- 
’wbatof’JI . e ar 8 e dark eves and full round face expressed some- 
“ An’ jf n, . onnft ss, she added, “What dost think of it, Abigail?” 

. questionin P ., e y°u, my Lady Comfit, methinks there needs no . 
«njbroid e n % re Ph'ed the tirewoman, then on the floor, fitting on an 
chair witlH S * ,oc ’ seemingly of the smallest size, as Mabel sat on a 
any ttJan ' tl,e Lady leaning over her. Touching the face, if ever 
kn owledg£.° 00 fea ltires so moving, beauty hath gone out of my 
a foot, g 0 as for ji e person — who hath over looked on so neat 
here?”’ j|f a i , ca * e a O n klc — or so exquisite a leg as there are 
that mom,,,,,’ teener than ever, because of there being at 

bought b * Sreat^g. ..snlay of *>cr symmetry of limb than she 

seat. m,n g, dr.*- d *.nv her foot hastily, and rose from her 

u Ob tb ^ 

’hiirm^y V. hnxv rosily she blushes 1” exclaimed Lady 
n,, rror. “ j » ,0 £v» c|*5/ je >. n *v l0 abashed maiden towards a large 
th ou const ’ ’•* 1 not believe other evidence, deny thy- 

j ,on - Mabel, 
t?. Cri H ana. 


bee n 


Section. Thereupon her eompanion pointed to the 

}_ a form and figure such as. hath 

Worn fo w \ w J hei *i,'*‘ 


e°uld gjy e before * l< r . c ) 10 j c€ ness which skill in dress 

with a 1 »n velyet gnit of „ pIum co i ollr . 


, rarlf y in | ier h'J 
.f'erd/v hJ* ha, t, 


ne Cs] 


«I wore a y 

*or she ^ , w jthgo!d and pearl, her fair 

Y P° jus hJ n g rubies, arid jewels of gri 


neck 
' greater 

L J, y beU ev T‘‘A’ ace of D ! u °!« c her. The poor foundling could 

and ^able creature she saw in all that 
enjoyed k ^ t,ie a ^Thisail looked at each other, as- if they 

forc%? in H X K 

S>y ^er «pp»« 

nrvi; tilou sf ialt 15* J^'ple girl. ^ „ rep lied the lady, with a snute; 

rn y g »» r:k * doubt not, . '-„ht a light. Come along, I 

or b 1 <i*- ,0 °ger hide so ot h attTactions s hould be rarely 

' This way. 


^^QtandAbift 

^ '’ ts tonish in ’''*^g re (] go comely in all my life be- 


, . _ Vlone thee. Thou shall have 
uld^hCp gweot rogue, and 1 will tell 
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thee more anon.” So saying, with her arm round the waist of the 
uentle Mabel, Lady Comlit entered an adjoining chamber. 

If the humble foundling had been dazzled by the costly furnishing 
or the bedchamber, how much more reason had sbo to be similarly 
influenced, when she beheld the greater Splendour of the chamber 
she had just entered. The arras was more gorgeous, and on it 
was depicted, in the very richest colouring, theloves of Jupiter and 
others of the heathen deities. In one place was Danae, yielding her 
enamoured nature to the golden shower— a type of that species of 
atl'ectionateness still met with in woman, that can be easily procured 
by the like means. There, Lcda caressing of the stately sw r an, 
whose graceful movements and fair apparelling had so won upon 
her admiration — symbolical of that sort of loving amongst the sex, 
which hath no better origin than mere outward appearances : and 
* elsewhere, Europa, bornoover the yielding waves by the bull, whose 

lustiness of limb had provoked her to such hardihood as lost her to 
her company— a right true picture of that sort of feeling in women 
occasionally met with, miscalled love, which doth so conspicuously 
savour of the mere animal. Besides these, were subjects out of all 
number of a like description, so movingly delineated, that it was 
scarce possible for any that gazed on them, not to find their disposi- 
tions softened into a similar tendency. _ 

But every object in both chambers seemed studiously fashioned 
so as to breathe of love— not that love which is the pure offspring 
of the affections, and can only live in the raro atmosphere of intel- 
lectual beauty ; but that more gorgeous blossom — often mistaken 
for tho modest flower of the same name, — that springs from rank 
rich soils, and thrives best in the stifling air of luxurious in- 
dulgence. Both apparently are warmed by the same sun, so are 
the rose and the poppy — and oft appear of the same glowing com- 
plexion, as shall be found in the flower and tho weed just named; 
but the one hath in it so sweet an essence, that ever so small a par- 
ticle delighteth the senses by its exquisiteness, and can do harm to 
none— whilst the other secretes deadly intoxicating juices, which 
give an unnatural stimulus to those who take it for their enjoyment, 
" fevers the blood, poisons the nature, and kills the soul. 

Lady Comfit allowed the simple girl to admire as much as she 

Would, without interruption, the costly and subduing beauty of the 

It several ornaments of the chamber, and then led her to a table pro- 

digally garnished with all manner of spicy viands and stimulating 
; ■ wines. Meats and pasties divided the space with glass bottles failed 

with the products of the choicest vineyards, rich silver cups and 
platters, china dishes, and embroidered napery. Mabel, who had all 
her life eat her simple meal of cold meat and bread, oil a wooden 
trencher, accompanied with a draught of small ale from a horn cup, 
looked in some amazement at such store of tempting delicacies, dis- 
played in vessels of such extrerno value as here presented them- 
selves for her accommodation, • Lady Comfit pressed her to name 
her choice, and she seemed so sore puzzled that the lady kindly re- 
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which tfw Ch , di8he8 as s * le herself most approved of, portions of 
v e/lous drloAi °. r , ' oun dling thankfully accepted, and found of a mor- 

“ And n ab enavour - 

lovingly, w * lat w ‘ne dost prefer, sweetest?” inquired the lady 

Afabe/, a t f ou > I would rather a cup of small ale,” replied 

santlv. • c ' 1 ll >e lady and her tirewoman laughed very plea- 

f( o - *. 

is nev™ a f 0 ML < ? ear beart !” exclaimed Lady Comfit. “Such drink 
sons.” ladies— 'tig only for serving men and such low- per- 

**Tlie . * 

dilyr asked r h hance ’ a taught of spring water might be had rea- 
Pteasantlv u, ^ c ° m P a nion, at which the other two laughed more 
4 ‘ Wa t * i»» an . ore * 

blame were r , Cr ', ed ,fle lad y at last- “ I’ faith I should be much to 
w ine fop i [.1 1 0 ,et thee swallow such unwholesome stuff. Here is 
gr ape ’• hee * aDd plenty— i 


-the choicest withal that ever came of the. 


too great a**} monstro us thirsty,” observed Mabel, “and wine is of 
thirst with ’> reD * f h for one so unused to it as am I, to quench their 

n °t so s!ron my SWeet creature,” replied Lady Comfit; “ this wine’ is 
she or her ale, be assured of it. Is it, Abigail?” asked 


ao7w^J xp / fi8 s l v for ladies' drinking, an' it please you, my 
hott/e 0 r •. ff<f AijV>_ J ,,„ rv readily\ “A child might drink a 


'Tis 


made 


'° : { J with ati^iU 'cry readily 


might 


. “Without • i i. innocence as though it was mere water.” 

Poiir/,,^ doubt, 5-d her mistress, taking one of the bottles and 

int0 a silvcr 8 obleL “I will my- 
l&th ■' a " oil ’g resseU^ ** Unless a beverage it is.”’ So saying, she raised 


f he found ”Z7 tea GK 

hermn„o. , " e s /«cy 


a m° c ^ peculiar smile, and presently* as 
other at sh0 had eat so plentifully, made 

0* rvrf»cci n rr nnlrpatips and PflrnPQt. 


,f!r mouth hot a a* - 

sssaranceg she 1 ^ *>xl^' ture oi am e pressing entreaties and earnest 
f f ‘’At ia^/li-ling the simple girl could 
_Ved it * k a mouthful more, the attendant 
Jffr ( hey wi* * 6r j d lrahel w'as left alone with the lady, 

ana r ■ hcr fomm ,rP*~W?s ^ s > an< ^ the latter drew her chair close to 
.l&tti*, £7* left alope ’j \vitll an irresistible air of sincerity 

*nna"- taf iapoJ ><Ci lt X,,an,on ’ n „or foundling’s hands in her own. 
' conif! er ^ " m Pha^ - V, ° ne °f 1,0 I r t I ” exclaimed Lady Comfit, with 
a a »trnm n -_ Arrian thou a J^„ jvlabel leoked as though she 




arid observing « k0 her so very happy, added 
_ what s h°V«ri,.Tl. a proud woman thou art!” 


iiik. * ,u ma{|oV» ^ I s ^ ”nai _ f 

" I thou «/ ** rkiV«? Stness ’ ‘ ‘ understood than the preceding. 

JM “ bt fo*^*«5S«»d to be f 39 ^ lady, in a marked manner. 

**0tm*.J**+Jf**at be.” added fbe^ J’, d „ ireal | 




be. 


thousands ^ r r f U ne. 
° W thy good f° rt 


of .women would give all they are 
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“ Indeed!”' cried Mabel, in a famous astonishment. v . 

“Ay, that would they, my sweet creature,” cried her companion, 
pressing her hand very affectionately. “ But who of them all hath 
thy desert? Art thou not formed to be loved as no woman was ever 
loved beforQ?” At hearing this the poor foundling appeared to mar- 
vel too greatly to say anything. ■ ' ,. 

“O' my. word, thou art like to become the envy of all women,” 
continued Lady Comfit. “ Methinks, 'twould be a most pitiful shame 
to allow of such perfections as thou hast, to be shut up in an obscure 
place where they can be seen of none who would hold them in proper 
appreciation, whilst the powerfuiest noble in the land is sighing of 
his heart away with a sweet hoping so fair a creature might be esteemed 
of him, Cherished by him, and caressed by him in such fashion as- 
she is most worthy of. But I will wager my life on’t thou hast too 
noble a spirit to be of such poor commodity; and art of too kindly 
a disposedness to let a princely gentleman, anxious to gratify thy 
every wish, linger out his days in hopeless misery, for lack of that 
happiness thou alone art capable of bestowing." 

“ I?” exclaimed Mabel, incredulously. “Believe me, T know of 
no such person — have seen no such person. Surely there is some 
huge mistake in this.” 

“Never did truer thing occur,” replied the lady. “It matters 
not that thou shouldst never have beheld him — be assured he hath 
seen thee, and, as it could not help being, at the. first sight of so much 
ravishing beauty,, his noble heart was taken close prisoner, and he 
hath ever since been in a passionate phrenzy of impatience for the 
gaining of thy dear love.” 

“Methinks, ’tis a strange way of shewing such, to tear me from 
my friends,” observed the poor foundling. 

“ ’Tis the way of these great ones, sweetest,” answered her com- 
panion. “But ’tis done out of no disrespect, be assured; for he 
hath ordered thou shall be treated With as much honour as though 
thou wert a crowned queen.” * ■ ' :/«(* 

“’Tis exceeding strange 1" said Mabel, marvelling the more, the 
more she heard. . ’ - “ ' 

“Thou wilt see him anon,” added the other. t‘And doubt not 
he will love thee with so deep a fondness, he will leave thee no cause 
for one moment's disquietude. Thou wilt be made happy straight 
— and such happiness shalt thou enjoy as thou hast never had ex- 
perience of. All that divinest love and boundless magnificence can 
effect, shall crown thy wishes— never ending pleasures shall entice 
thy inclinations the whole day long — the splendid pageantries of 
slate — the homage bestowed on absolute power — the observances 
and ceremonials' of highest rank shall be for thy particular honour 
on. all occasions; and wherever thou art inclined to turn thy steps, 
thou shall meet with some new delight of infinite exquisiteness, pro- 
vided for.no other end-than to assist in making perpetual thy incon- 
ceivable felicity.” ' ’ 

“Indeed, 1 know not what to say on such a matter,” observed 
her young companion, somewhat bewildered at so magnificent a 

• • "... 
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fit to railfil am so very humble a person, I cannol think my- 

* would ratli!' i lo8 ° l ,ro "d a station; anil in all sincerity I say it, 
worthy.” er 1,1 ( 'k to my friends, to give place to sonic one more 

Lai, y Corn Hr™ allow of th y tloin S 80 foolisl ‘ a tllin P,” exclaimed 
l) i‘- the worst’ S i° mo soerain B astonishment. “ Thou must needs 
friend, sweefl’r le i ud S e of the matter that fixis,s; a ? d 1 am 
such a case ” an<1 tlu; refore tho very properest to advise thee in 
tod, a „d,; , An,i thereupon the lady squeezed the foundling’s 
“1 shonlH r , 0n her m ore atrectionately than ever, 
xvliat to do ” cxlren >ely hounden to you, would you counsel me 
soeincth t Said the sin >ple girl “ In very truth, my humbleness 
spoken oi.’- m ° Utter ‘y inconsistent with such grandeur as you have 

“ Non* can' i U ' y modl> sty maketh thee think so,” replied tho other. 
didst been ,t S ° Ct as tbou art - I)idst not note how famous, y tllou ' 

,,0 conie * cse C0 *Hy vestments’! Just so admirably wilt thou 

thy wear’ ,0V ° *kat princely gentleman who commanded them for 
thought* '"ri Troill *le thyself nothing concerning of thine own 
tho Piwriero.fr 0 ? art *°o vounu, sweetheart, to see these things in 
tlieo wilh 81 Itgtll. Let it suflieo, that the proud noblo who lovetli 
exalted; anil '"fi'ufon ess , in his heart alloweth of none being so 
'/Hired toe l , co »Wn Co thee how great is his respect, hath re- 
Vanion and f-* ^ ra i>eU i Comfit, an carl’s daughter, to be thy com- 
s/,0 « to no u [ l "‘ n(l > and s)l( , >v thee such prodigal kindness as 1 would 
file poor f ^ * , ,. 

Kated with ^."6 r^nlil scarce express her estimation of being 
:V'' J '"l>*nLn {'*'> * meness as to have an carl’s daughter for 

doubts and excifnt tt *r^l!uier having at last managed to allay her 
' ‘°sc torasImJe ,l °*' a .,,« n os*, ,ia de her amuse herself as she 
v„7 IMs . left ti, c 1 %** : caressing her with extreme aflecUon- 


i tier having at last managed to allay her 
uriousi 

.. ■ „ * lnd li'H.-l felt in » strange state of excitement. 
' en,e «a*u«Die;if V,i lx K ’ r ’ , h ^ r pure mind, for she was of that ex- 
S c »u/ne imtUr?., " Sr> li . Altered I eX fgfg only in porfect innoccncy and 
which ',Hich. like a clear mirror in the fair 


i ’ ,s made • 


u Pm it^f 

* il !> t % . , w .IIa proceeded to a distant chamber, 

J toon, lhc ,,r j ^ V eLady Nrn I1C i 5 very unlike what she had put 
?ave» 3 Vfo ^ her county saon a9 s he had o|iencd the door, 

theti 


-a nature « a j j t looks on, the light shining 
throw o er 


“"Syfo i V* ,wr 1 I ns soon as sue nun upeuuu mo . 

"f ,e Present />?, ^ and a ? satir ical sort of laugh. There was 

hues, W | 10 . ^ » unequtvoca „ e age d rcsse d in the foppery of 

„ '^ofpnxjj -gallant of a r “ r.nned dissoluteness which a long 

w i s ? 1 4 & o ?*’ look or <r:‘: t r oU « nd i,e was ^ th ° tinM ; 

:, hin| . rk c ‘ r » * usuahy. h t?s . remnants of his recent meal 
’ ‘Hdv | , c>! J 4 * 8 leeth, " ‘ like so choicely furnished as 

JEteW? >«r; ,n *** ? 1 ° a d sufli° ient effort in it to content 
i.. ,a . Iiowti:. ‘S yet it » au .. 


tr. 


,, e j£claimod the gallant, on no- 
^ * l * c $ame. Mod 1 ' t , t 9ho lake the lure bravely? 
r his visitor- 
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Cometh she fairly into the decoy? But I see by thy laughing she 
hath been so prettily mowed, that she careth not to ruffle her feathers 
against the golden wires of her cage.” 

“ O' my life, thou hast hit it,’ ! replied the lady, as she threw 
herself into a chair. “ The pretty fool is in such conceit of 
her splendid prison, she seemeth well content to stay in it all her 
days.” 

. “ She hath more wit than I have seen in her, if she can get it to 
last beyond a month or so,” observed her companion ; “ then she may 
fly where she lists. But hast taken caro to fill hor sufficiently with 
my lord ?” inquired he. 

“ To the very throat,” answered (he other. “ Indeed, I have so 
crammed her with him, that it must needs take some hours ere she 
can require anothor meal.” 

“ Nay, keep up her stomach, I prythee, Moll," cried the gallant, 
laughingly. “ When my lord comes, she may carve for herself. I 
shall start off on the instant, to acquaint him with the joyful intelli- 
gence, and ride like a post all the way ; and I hope ho will bountifully 
remember my monstrous pains to provide him with so dainty a le- 
man ; for in sober truth, my long ill luck at the cards, a murrain on 
them 1 hath left me as near bare of coin as a pig's tail is of feathers.” 

So saying, with a laugh half stifled with a yawn, he rose from his 
seat, stretching his arms out to the near bursting of his doublet. 

“ As I live, I do look for same famous reward myself, or I would 
not be so intent upon the matter,” observed the lady 5 “ and yeti 
marvel he should, get so desperately enamoured of a raw chit, that 
hath scarce sense enough to know she walks upon two legs." 

. “ Methinks, he had better have taken to thee, Moll, eh ?” inquired 
he, .Somewhat in a sarcastic manner.. ‘‘Mass I there is exceeding 
little of the raw chit about thee. I’ll warrant; and as for knowing, 1 
would wager a dozen marks thou couldst spare a goodly share of thy 
knowledge, and yet be all the better for’t." 

“ For which I have to thank thee, thou thrice accursed vil- 
lain 1" fiercely exclaimed his companioti, starting into a sudden 
rage at the taunt. “ I was well enough ere I listened to thy beguil- 
ing.” . 

“ Doubtless,’.' coolly replied the other; “ well enough for one that 
is no better. And as for beguiling, thou took it so readily, it was clear 
'twas an exceeding familiar acquaintance with thee.” 

. “ Thou liest, thou paltry cozening knave 1 ” cried the lady, looking 
monstrous black at him. “ There could not be one more virtuous in 
this world, ere I had such ill hap as to meet with thee.” 

"Marry, but I have huge doubts of that, Moll,” said the gallant, 
quietly putting on his hat; " virtuousness such as thine must needs 
have been wonderfully cheap to the haver, for, as I well remember, 
I did but give thee a few pretty trinkets, a few pretty words, and a 
few pretty caresses, and thy virtue went to pieces, like a rotten apple 
under a cart-wheel.” 

“ Why, thou infamous pitiful wretch, how dost dare say such 
things of me?” exclaimed the Lady Arabella, looking as terribly in- 
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dignant, and as horribly enraged, as a bad woman could, who is 
taunted with her infamy. “ Thou hast had the villany to plot my 
undoing — thou hast sought me, flattered, fondled, and betrayed me to 
my ruin — day after day thou hast sworn thy honourablencss and thy 
undying affection into my deluded 'cars, and I believing — poor fond 
fool! — thy prodigal oaths and protestations, left a worthy gentleman 
who loved me as his life — left home, friends, all things that were 
most worthy of my caring for, to cling to such baseness as I have here 
before me I" 

“ Well said, Moll, o’ my life well said 1" he observed, as if applaud- 
ing her to the echo. “ I read the same notable speech, word for 
word, in a book of jests I had t’other day of one of my lord’s players. 
I should not have credited thy ipemory was so good.” 

“ Get thee gone, thou pestilent jackal, to the lion Ihy master,” 
cried his companion, with no little bitterness; “ thy riotous ill-liv- 
ing hath brought thee to such a pass, that thou art a disgrace to thy 
family, and a shame to thy friends; and can only continue thy dis- 
creditable existence by coney-catching for some more prodigal villain 
than thyself.” At hearing this the other took to whistling, yet he 
did it with so ill a grace, ’twas evident he was in no humour'for mu- 
sic. “Gut on thee; thou cozening rascall” continued she, with in- 
creasing emphasis; “ away, thou contemptible cheat 1 What new 
trick hast learned to take gulls by ? Art not in a brave humour for 
stealing ? Wouldst cut a purse— wouldst cog— woultlst foist — wouldst 
forswear thyself a thousand times ? Go get thee a rope for thine own 
hanging, and thou wilt save the constables the trouble of carrying 
thee to the gallowsl” v 

“ liold thy cursed prate, thou foul-mouthed ronyon 1” said the 
gallant, in that deep sort of voice which usually heralds a monstrous 
passion. 

“ Thou art a scurvy knave that would willingly do such dirty 
w'ork as other men would sqorn,” replied the lady with infinite 
disgust. 

“ Away, thou calletl” exclaimed the other contemptuously. 
“ Thou wouldst needs pass fora lady, forsooth, and hast a monstrous 
hankering after gentility. Fine o’ my life! Moll Crupper a lady 1 
Alack, for good manners 1 The sadler’s daughter transformed into 
Lady Arabella Comfit. Here’s goodly coney-catching 1 A fine morn- 
ing to you, an’ it please you, my Jady ! 1 cbtnmend myself very 
heartily to your ladyship’s excellent consideration. Believe me, I am 
infinitely bound to you for your ladyship’s exquisite sweet condescen- 
sion, and very humbly take my leave of your ladyship’s most absolute 
and very admirable noble nature.” 

So saying, her companion, with a profusion of mock respect, was 
making his way towards the door, when Moll Crupper, who liked so 
little to bo minded of her bad disposedness, evidently liked less to be 
told of her low origin, for -she darted from- her chair with a violent 
o-xecration, and sprung upon her accuser with the fury of a tigress, 
pulling him by the hair with one hand, whilst she curried his face 
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famously with the other. But this was borne with anything save 
patience by the gallant. No lack of coarse abuse mingled with the 
commonest oaths accompanied her endeavours to do him hurt, till 
after twisting her wrists till she desisted of her attack, and cried out 
with the pain, he pushed her away from him with such force, that 
she fell on the floor as if every sign of life had fled. This put the 
gallanf ' n some sort of fear, for he had many reasons for wishing at 
that moment no great harm should happen to her, so he ran and 
lifted her up with an extraordinary shew of affection. But the pre- 
tended lady was far from 1 being dead. Sho knew what was going 
forward, and was disposed to take advantago of it, for sho was well 
aware she could not exist without the assistance of her companion. 
She' remained motionless as a stone, till her associate in villany had 
exhausted every epithet of affection upon her, and every species of 
execration upon himself. Then she gradually opened her eyes, gra- 
dually employed her limbs, and gradually found the use’ of her 
tongue, as she had been in the habit of doing during a long scries 
of similar conflicts. 

“ What a wretch have I been to use thee so uncivilly, my sweet 
life,” said he, with all a lover’s fondness, as she rose from the floor, 
half reclining in his arms, drawing her hands over her face with 
a look that bespoke a perfect unconsciousness of what had been going 
forward. “ I know not what devilish spirit possesseth mo. "Slight, 
1 could go and beat out my brains against a post, I feel such hatred 
of myself ; for never truer, woman lived, than thou art, my dear 
Moll, and so exquisite a creature to love, I shall never meet ady 
where." ' ’ ' , 

“ Nay, nay, I have been to blame, sweetheart,” replied the fic- 
titious Lady Arabella very kindly. “ I had no need to have angered 
thee, for thou hast ever been a monstrous deal more good to me than 
1 have deserved.” 

“Say not so, my wanton,” exclaimed her companion with in- 
creased affcetionateness. “ Thy deserts are beyond all reckoning, 
and I hold thee in such absolute love as cannot cease unless my life 
be extinguished.” 

“ Dear heart, how I love thee for saying that," cried she, in a 
perfect ecstacy . ‘ ‘ Thou art a noble, bountiful, brave' gentleman as 

ever breathed, and I care not a rush for the finest fellow that wears 
a head, for he can be nought in comparison with thy inestimable 
sweet goodness." 

What followed may be readily imagjhed. Each of these two Wor- 
thies, who a moment since joined so soundly in mutual abuse, and 
were desperate to do some mischief, now held up each other's qua- 
lities as beyond all parallel, and would havegone through all manner 
of dangers to have saved the other from hurt. But these sort of 
scenes had been common with them for a long time past. They 
caressed, abused, and drubbed one another with infinite heartiness 
— and' the next moment caressed, abused, and drubbed, and with 
more heartiness thaii ever. But it so happened on this occasion, 
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having pone through the regular series, they left olT at the first stage 
of the next, in consequence of the gallant being forced to take his 
departure without further delay. 


CHAPTER XV. 


And then the lover 

Si/jhiny tike furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress's eyebrow. 

SriAKSPUARb 

lie coi^le gouges make and well enditc, 
t .Juste and eke dance, and wel pourtraie and write. 
So hote he loved jhat by nightertale 
He «lej» wo more than doth the nightingale. 

Gurteis he was, lowly, and servisahle, 

And carr before his fader at the table. 

Chaucer.-. 

If I had wytt for to enayte 
Off my lady both fayre and free, 

Of her goodnesse then wolde 1 write— 

Shall no man know her name for me. 
t Old Song. 


Sin Marmam'ke de Largesse, liis worthy chaplain, and his old 
acquaintance the Antiquary, wero sitting round a table in the library, 
seemingly wonderfully intent upon something. The good old knight 
sat hack in his seat, with one hand upon tho handle of his rapier, 
and the other resting upon the arm of his high-backed chair, his 
benevolent. cheerful countenance impressed with a sort of curious 
pleasure, and his white beard and hair looking more silvery than 
over they had. At a little distance from him sat Sir Johan, getting 
to be almost as lustily, limbed as his patron, his plump sleek features 
proving he had as much reason to be as prodigally grateful to Pro- 
vidence as he had been at any time; and also exhibiting in his 
countenance a pleasant mingling of curiousness and satisfaction. 
Both of these gazed upon Master Peregrine, who, with as much of 
tho pantaloon in his appearance as ever, sat forward leaning of his 
elbows on a large book open upon the table, his hands holding a 
paper, and his eyes peering through his spectacles with a marvellous 
gratification, sometimes at his companions and anon at what he held 
iu his hands. 

“Never read I anything so sweetly fashioned 1” exclaimed ho. “I 
remember with what singular exquisite satisfaction I first read the most 
choice ballads of Fair Margaret and Sweet William, Lord Thomas 
and Fair Eleanor, and Little Musgravo and Lady Ilarnard, hut the 
pleasure was nought in comparison with w hat- 1 felt on perusing 
this most rare writing." .... 

“Marry, givo me Chevy Chace, ortho Battlo of Otlcrbournc 1” 
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cried Sir Marmaduke. I never liear a verse of either but it slir- 
reth me like a Very trumpet.” 

“I deny nothing of their excellence,” observed the chaplain; “but 
who could for a moment compare them with the inestimable subli- 
mity of Pindar, the luscious sweetness of Anacreon, or the moving 
melodiousness of Musaeus ? I do assure you, that among the Greeks 
— to say nought of the Romans — there is such brave store of odes, 
songs, and elegies of the very choicest sort, as doth exceed all pos- 
sible comprehension.” 

“Tut, tut!” replied the Antiquary, impatiently ; “wouldst make 
me believe there hath ever been anything writ, or thought of, more 
gallant than Ilavelok the Dane, more pastoral than Harpalus, or more 
touching than Lady Greenslceves ?” 

“Beyond the possibility of doubting, worthy sir,” answered Sir 
Johan ; “ there shall easily bo found in Homer things more martial, 
in Theocritus things more natural, and in Sappho things more ten- 
der.” ' , 

“ Passion o’ my heart 1 What hath become of thy wits, I wonder?" 
exclaimed Master Peregrine, in a manner between astonishment and 
indignation; “ 1 marvel that thou shouldst essay to prove thyselfsucli 
an addle brain.” 

“ Nay, if any brains be addled, Master Peregrine, it must needs be 
your own,” replied the chaplain ; “for 'tis out of all sense and reason 
to slight the infinite choicer beauties of classic song for a parcel of 
silly old ditties.”' >■ 

• “ Silly' old ditties!” echoed the enraged antiquary, looking over his 
spectacles, as though he had a mind to do Sir Johan some grievous 
harm. “Is ‘Lustely, lustely let us saile forthel’ a silly old ditty? 
Is ‘ Kytt hathe lokt hur key,’ a silly old ditty? Is ‘Jolly good Ale!’ 
a silly old ditty?. Is Guy of Colbronde, or Sir Tristrem, or John 
Dory, or a thousand others of the like unmatchablc perfectness, silly 
old ditties? thou shallow-witted, ignorant, poor goose, thou!” 

“ I cry you mercy, my masters,” exclaimed Sir Marmaduke, good- 
humouredly, as he had oft done on many similar dccasions. “When 
you get to talk of these matters, you are like unto two lusty bulls, who 
cannot enter the same pasture without going to loggerheads. Surely, 
in advocating the excellency of a thing, there is no argument in squab- 
bling.” 

“ Silly old ditties!” repeated Master Peregrine, with considerable 
emphasis. ' 

“ For mine own part,” continued the knight, “ though I will in no 
way seek to lessen the eslimableness of the ancient writers, cither 
Greek or Latin, somehow or other these same old ballads alTord 
me that rare pleasure 1 have . never found in songs of a more classic 
sort.” 

“ Perchance, I am somewhat to blame, in having expressed myself 
so slightingly of such things,” observed Sir Johan, whose orthodoxy 
never led him to oppose his patron’s opinion; “I meant no offence, 

believe mo. Indeed, Ido opine someof these excellent fine ballads, 

so liked of my esteemed friend here, are of a wonderful delicate con- 
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ecption; but Providence, who is ever so exceeding bountiful, hath 
wisely ordained us different tastes, that one liking one thing, and 
another liking something different, no one thing should exist without 
being held in some estimation.” 

“Silly old ditties 1” Master Peregrine mould have said again, but 
his better nature prevailed, and he swallowed the muttered words ; 
yet, with an air of triumph, as if he thought himself on a par with one 
of his beloved heroes of the Round Table. 

“ And now for that sweet song you have promised us,” exclaimed 
Sir Marmaduke ; “ you have spoken of it so fairly, 1 am all impatient 
to be hearing iU” ,, . - ‘ ./ 

“ O’ my word, and so am I,” replied his chaplain, eagerly ; “and 
as Master Peregrine hath such famous judgment in these matters, I 
doubt not he hath a rare treat in store for us.” At this compliment 
to his judgment, all trace of displeasure vanished from the features 
of the antiquary; and lie said some civil speech, in modest denial of 
having more judgment than so learned as person as Sir Johan, took 
off liis spectacles, wiped them carefully, replaced them, hemmed 
some twice or thrice, brought the paper somewhat closer to his nose, 
and with an appropriate serious manner read what is here set 
down : — ' • " 


THE POET’S SONG OF HIS SECRET LOVE. 


“ Upon the dainty grass I Jay me down 

When tired labour oh mine eyelids rest, 

And then such glad solace I make ray own; 

- • As none can know, for none can be so bless’d. 

. ■ For then roy sweeting comes, so gallantlie, 

1 cannot but conceive she loveth me. 

I prythee tell me not of such bright fires 
As burn by day or night in you fair skies ; • 

. For wh^n I bring her to ray chaste desires, 

Sun, moon, and stars are shining in her eyes. 
For then my sweeting, so well-favor’dlie, 

■With lleaven-like gaze declares she loveth me 1 
• * • # . * 
The tender blossoms blush upon their bowers. 
The luscious fruit hangs trembling by the leaf : 
But her rose-tinted cheek out-glows alt flowers, 
Her cherry lips of fruits I prize the chief. 

For then my sweeting so delightsomelie, 

Doth take her oath upon’t, she loveth me ! 

Alack, w hat pity ’tis, such moving sight 
Should cheat my heart within an idle dream ! 
’Tis fantasy that brings such loving light — 

The fruit I never taste — but only seem : 

Oh, would my sweeting, in all honestie, 
Vouchsafe to give some sign she loveth me 1 

1 take no pleasure now in pleasant sports, 

1 lind no profit in books old or new ; 

I hie me where my life’s fair queen resorts, 

_ For Bhe's roy pastime and my study too : 

And of my sweeting, say 1 urgeutlic — 

What would 1 give to know she loveth me ! 
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Yet though my heart with her so long hath been, 

I know not she takes heed of my behoof, 

I gaze on her, yet care n<?t to he seen— 

I long to speak and yet I keep aloof. 

Aud whilst my sweeting fills my thoughts — Perdic ! 

How oft 1 think — perchance she lovejLh me. » 

Where’er I turn, methinks I see her face, 

If any lovely thing can there be found ; 

The air I breathe is haunted with her grace. 

And with her looks the flowers peep from the ground. 

! pray my sweeting, Very eamestlie, 

She may incline to say she loveth me. » 

But when from all fair things I travel far, 

Enwrapp'd within the shroud of darkest night ; 

She rises through the shadows like a star, 

And with her beauty maketh the place bright. 

And of my sweeting breathe I tenderlie, 

Fortune be kind, and prove she loveth me ! w 

“ Indeed, ’tis a sweet tiallad^and a simple ’.’’exclaimed Sir Marma- 
duke, who had listened with a famous attentiveness. 

“And of a most chaste and delicate fancy,” added his chaplain, 
who seemed not a whit less pleased. “ O’ my word, it is long since 
I have heard verses writ with so natural a grace, or of so truly dainty 
a conceit. It reruindeth me of those exquisite simple tender poems, 
that are to be found here and there scattered amongst productions of 
the minor Greek poets.” 

“Dost not know by whom it is written. Master Peregrine,” 
inquired the old knight, seemingly to prevent the scornful reply the 
antiquary was about making to Sir Johan’s allusion to the superiority 
of the classic writers. 

, “No, nor can I guess!,” answered Master Peregrine; “I have 
never seen nor heard of it before, and I am in some doubt as to its 
exact age, yet I could venture to make a guess, from certain marks 
it hath, that it cannot be later than the time of Henry the Eighth.” 

“’Tis like enough,” observed Sir Marmaduke. “Perchance, it 
may be one of those same ballads our young scholar hath learned of 
his mother, and hath copied for yourexpress delectation, left it in the 
book, and so forgot it.” 

“Nay, that can scarce be,” replied the Antiquary; “for he hath 
oft times told me he knew of no more than such as he had already 
given." 

Just at this moment, the conversation was stopped by a knocking 
at the door, and the entrance of the very person they were speaking 
of, who received a hearty welcome from all, but particularly from the 
good old knight. William Shakspeare glanced around as if in 
search of some one, but evidently, by his looks, he saw not the one he 
wanted. 

“ What, hast had a bout at cudgel play?” exclaimed Sir Marroa- 
dnkn, merrily, as ho noticed the bandage that still remained upon 
William Shakspeafc’s Wounded head. Thereupon, he presently told 
how lie had got it, which seemed to set them marvelling greatly, and 
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I lie old knight was much moved at hearing, that the fair creature lie 
had hel|>cd to save from villains at Kenilworth was now completely 
in their power. Ho kept asking of questions about which way they 
went, and what sort of persons were they, intermingled with expres- 
sions of grief for the fate of thd pretty damsel, and of hostility against 
herbetrayers. He got, 'however, but indifferent answers, for in truth 
the youth knew a very little more than himself. Master Peregrine, 
whose appreciation of ballads was much higher than that of women, 
manifested no inconsiderable impatience at this turn in the conver- 
sation. 

“Will Shakspeare!” cried he, at last; “Prythee, como here; 
I w T ant thee aw hile.’’ The young student left Sir Marmadukc, and 
approached close to the Antiquary; “ Thou wilt do me a service, if 
thou wilt tell me where gottest thou this ballad.” William Shak- 
speare glanced his eye at the paper, and on the instant, a very per- 
ceptible blush mantled his fair features. “ Where didst have it 
from?” 

“1 wrote it, an’ it please you, worthy sir,” answered the young 
student, somewhat falteringly. ' , 

“Ay, ’tis in thy hand, I see; but whence came it?” inquired the 
other, more urgently. 

“ Ily’r lady, I do suspect the young rogue hath made it of his own 
invention,” exclaimed the old knight. 

“ So think I,” added his chaplain. . 

“Ey; dost mean to say these delicate verses are out of thine own 
head?” cried the Antiquary, in exceeding astonishment. 

“ Indeed, they are truly of my poor inditing,” replied the young 
poet, modestly. Scarce were the words well out of his mouth, when 
Master Poregrine, in an ccstacy of admiration, threw his armsrouqd 
his neck, and hugged him as though he were a prodigal son re- 
turned to his old father after a long absence. 

“Why, thou delectable sweet rogue 1” exclaimed he, “where 
didst get such admirable choice ideas?” 

“Methinks, His plain enough whence they proceeded,”' observed 
Sir Johan, with marvellous satisfaction. “ I have taken huge pains 
for some length of time our young friend should have a proper ac- 
quaintance with the treasures of classic song, both Greek and Latin ; 
and His an easy matter to see how much my scholar hath profited 
by my instruction ; for, as I said when I first' heard those verses, 
they do remind me powerfully of some specimens of the minor Greek 
poets.” , 

“ Remind thee of a fig’s end I” exclaimed Master Peregrine, con- 
temptuously. “Cannot any one see with half an eye — save those 
ignorant poor coxcombs wiio are blind as bats — that this is a true 
ballad of the choice old school ; and is it not well knowii what ex- 
treme pains-taking I have had with this my scholar Irom the first, 
that he should be well grounded in ballad lope; and lot bore is my 
reward — which, in very truth, cxceedcth my most sanguine expec- 
tations.” 

“Nay, I will be bound by Iris answer,” said the chaplain, not at 
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all disposed to give up the honour of having produced so creditable a 
scholar. “ Pry thee declare, my excellent young friend, whether I 
have not, at all convenient times, bespoke thy commendation of all 
that was most admirable in classic song?” 

“That have you, honoured sir, and I thank you very heartily,” 
replied the youthful Shakspcare. Sir Johan looked satisfied. 

“And tell me this, my king of nightingales,” cried Master Pere- 
grine, too confident of his own right to allow of being deprived of 
them. “Have I not taken opportunity by the hand with thee, to 
make thee familiar with the rarest ballads that ever were w rit?” 
“Indeed you have, worthy sir, and I shall feel beholden to you 
all my life long,” answered the young poet. Sir Guy never looked so 
triumphant as did our antiquary. % 

“ 1 will maintain, those verses are of the true lyric fashion,” ob- 
served Sir Johan, “and therefore they cannot help being the result 
of acquaintance with their classic prototype.” 

“Classic pudding I” exclaimed Master Peregrine, getting to be 
somewhat in a rage. “If any will prove to me these verses are 
Greek Verses, or Latin verses either, then will I allow they came of 
such teaching; but since it is plain to common sense, that what I 
here liold is a ballad, and moreover an English ballad, and moro- 
over an English ballad of the true simple, graceful, chaste style 
of English ballad writing, methinks it shall want no conjuror to say 
it had its origin in that inimitable famous school, and oweth not one 
jot to Greek or Latin, or any such pitiful, poor, weak, dull, shallow, 
unprofitable rubbish.” 

“Rubbish 1” cried the chaplain, astonished and indignant in no 
small measure; and. he would doubtless have expressed himself with 
some force to that, effect, had not Sir Marmaduke at that moment 
stopped him, by asking William Shakspcare if lie had written any- 
thing of the sort before. To which he replied it was his first attempt: 
and to further questions answered, he had been reading of some 
choice love songs, and all at once he had a great desire to essay 
something of a like kind. Thereupon he got paper, and with a pen 
wrote those lines, which, not thinking much of, he had left in the 
book, intending to try and do something better at another time. This 
made all marvel greatly. 

Cortes, it was far outof ordinary things to find, one, still a boy as it 
might be said, wooing of the Muses in such proper style. Yet, 
though none saw it, there had been gradual preparation of this for 
some time. The youthful poet had held communion with the philo- 
sophy of nature for years past, through that spirit of intelligence 
which breathes o’er all which belongeth to the beautiful and the 
good. He had laid down to dream of it; ho had woke up to worship 
it. Wherever he went he beheld its presence. In all seasons he 
had felt its influence. The voices of the murmuring river called to 
him in his solitude — the shadows of the deep dark woods fell upon 
his thoughts— the opening glade, the far-olT hills, and the fair skies, 
in all their glorious pageantry, haunted his hours of rest— the silent 
night rung with the echoes of a thousand songs tuned by the rarest 
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band of forest choristers; and even in the dullest winter, when trees 
bear nought but icicles, and the hard ground is smothered with frost 
and snow, where’er lie walked the choicest flowers bloomed in their 
most fragrant robes — the sun smiled lovingly before his eyes; and 
verdure, sweetness, and beauty made for him, all around, a garden 
of the very exquisitest delight. 

But of late he had felt a something more than this ; all the loving- 
est things of nature he had made of his familiar acquaintance, 
and had found in them such wisdom as nature never hath bestowed 
elsewhere ; but to comprehend this wisdom in its fullest meaning re- 
quired the assistance of an interpreter. This interpreter was Love, 
This Love though, let it be known, as yet lie was content with 
knowing at a distance. He had seen of him but little, just enough 
to know him by, and liked not appearing too bold a visitor, but rather 
a respectful acquaintance or humble' poor friend, that would be glad 
of some help, but dare not, out ofTevcrence, attempt any such fami- 
liarity as the acquainting him with his wants. Nevertheless he had 
managed, in this slight companionship, to acquire at his hands some 
small portion of that power which argucth a knowledge of all natural 
wisdom — and that was poetry. It had made its appearance like a 
fresh pure springlrickling.in the delicatost clearest drops down a fair 
hill covered with verdure and studded with all manner of sweet 
blossoms and now having it at its source, all that is to be done is to 
trace the progress of the stream, till it rushed a mighty river into 
the great ocean of immortality. 

Finding that Sir Valentine had gone to join a hunting party some 
miles off, the young poet bent his steps homewards in great trouble 
of mind, because he knew not what to do regarding the poor found- 
ling. As he was crossing a field, so lost in his musings as to be 
perfectly regardless of all other things, on a sudden a pair of. hands 
from some one behind caught him round the head and blindfolded 
him, and a loud laugh burst from several voices, after that fashion 
used by boys when they have succeeded in playing olT any famous 
drollery. • 

“Now, Willi” cried one, “use thy wits, I prythoe, and tell us 
who hath hold of thee?" 

“ Nay, let me hear the voice,” replied William Shakspeare, taking 
their pleasantry in very good part, though he felt not in the humour 
to join in it as heartHy as he was wont. 

‘f Odds codlings, that thoushalt, I’ll warrant,” answered a trem- 
bling old woman’s voice, close behind him ; “ for as I was a saying 
no later than the week before last Martlemas, over a brave fire in the 
chimney corner of neighbour Bavins ” 

“Why, Mother Flytrap!” exclaimed the youthful Shakspeare, 
who had listened in exceeding astonishment, “ how didst get so 
close to me and I not know it?” At this the laugh was louder than 
before. 

“ Here is a vile world!” cried some one in the dismalest tones 
evdr heard “ here is a monstrous villany 1 How darest thou do 
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such intolerable wickedness as to play the infamous game of hot- 
cockles in so holy a place as the church-yard?” 

■ “ I, Oliver Dumps 1” exclaimed the blinded youth in huge con- 
sternation : ■“ believe me, I have not played at hot-cockles this many 
aday.” Whereupon the young rogues appeared as though they-would 
have rolled themselves in thq grass, they enjoyed themselves to such 
excess. , 

“ An' it pul-pul-pul-pul please you,” stuttered another familiar 
voice, “ mum-jnurn-mum-mum master says, he wer-wer-wer-wer 
wants you to send him word — wer-wer-wer-wer what sixpenny gloves 
are a pair!” •, . • . 

“ Why, sixpence, to be sure, Dickon,” replied the other. “ But 
I have a monstrous suspicion thou hast been sent on a fool's errand." 
Upon this all laughed so long and loudly, it looked as if there would 
be no end to their mirth. 

“ O' my life, now, here is Tom Greene at his tricks againj”. said 
William Shakspcarc all at once, for the other had betrayed himself 
by vainly attempting to stifle his laughter, and at this the hands 
were taken oil' his eyes amidst the uproarious shouting of the. whole 
party, ami lurning round, ha beheld his old schoolfellows, Greene, 
Burbage, Condell, and Homings,' staggering about with all sorts of 
strange motions, and filling the air with peal'after peal of laughing. 

“1 was thinking of another matter, Tom,” said the youthful 
Shakspcare, “else should I have found thee out much sooner, for 
all thou art so famous a mimic.” 

“ Was ever so rare a jest played I” exclaimed one with a hand- 
some cheerful countenance. “ No hungry luce ever took a hooked 
gudgeon more unsuspiciously, than did Will Tom’s well-managed 
baits. Mother Flytrap, Oliver Dumps, and stuttering Dickon, he 
would have sworn were behind him with as little remorse as a pig 
cats chestnuts ; yet I willforswearpippins and marchpane if any other 
spoke save Tom Greene.” \ . 

“ I'faith! the cheat was well managed, Dick, I will allow,” an- 
swered young Will; “ but Tom is so Proterts a varlet, 'tis an easy 
matter for him to play the old woman, or perchance make such a 
wittol of himself as Dickon, or even take off the melancholy constable 
till such time as the melancholy constable may choose to take off 
him.” 

“ What, wouldst have me in tlic stacks, thou rogue?” exclaimed 
Tom very merrily. “ Marry 1 I like not such, hose to my legs. But 
come, Jet us play a play. Will ; we have not had that pleasant pas- 
timo of ours for weeks past.” ' 

“ A play. Will — a play, 1 prytheg 1” cried Dick Burbage. “We 
have been looking fpr thee far and near, for L have got me a right 
mirthful interlude: -which ray father hath left behind him, and if 
” thou wilt take a par-l, we will do it in brave style, l warrant.” 

“ Nay, let us have Gammer Gurtyh again!” said a stout sturdy 
little fellow’, rather urgently. 

“ Thou art ever for playing Gammer Curton, Condell,” observed 
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a tall sharp-looking boy. “ Lei us have that goodly play of the Four 
P’s. Will Shakspeare can do the Poticary, Dick Burbage the Ped- 
lar, Tom Greeno the Pardoner, and I the Palmer. ’’’ 

“ And prythce, what shall /do in it, Hemings?” asked Condcll. 

“As I live, thou slialt have enough to do!” replied his compa- 
nion ; “ for thou shalt play the part of all the spectators.” At hear- 
ing this there was another good laugh amongst them. 

“At present I have neither time nor humour for playing,” an- 
swered William Sjiakspeare; “ nor can I tarry a moment longer, 
for pressing matters hurry me away.” This answer was evidently 
but little relished by any of the party, and they tried no lack of en- 
treaties and persuasion fo get hipi to join in their sports! Never- 
theless they could not prevail in ahy way, and finding such to be the 
case, (hey parted with him at the top of Hcnley-strcet, and straightway 
made for a field called Saiisbury-piece, to have a play by themselves. 

John Shakspeare had been inquiring of the neighbours the whole 
morning long; but getting no intelligence of his son, he had returned 
with a little misgiving to his anxious wife. With her fie found the 
w'idovv Pippins, in as merry a ipood as ever, and distress Malmsey 
and Mistress Dowlas looking with such kindness and pomqliness as 
if they never intended to lessen the pleasantness of their features 
or behaviour; and they had stepped in, hearing that William was not 
to be found, (o' offer their advice and sympathy, and hopes for t)ie 
best, to their somewhat .desponding neighbour. The widow had 
just described an exquisite jest she had played upon a drunken fal- 
coner, by abstracting the game from his bag, and putting therein a 
litter of kittens she had drowned the day before, and the aldermen's 
wives were laughing Heartily to induce their sad-hearted gossip to 
follow their goodly example. At this moment returned John Shak- 
spearo from his fruitless errand, who was assajlcd by a whole suc- 
cession of questions from gll the women, to which his answers ap- 
peared in no way satisfactory, for though they spoke very forcibly 
their convictions, he was in this place or in "that^beyond all contra- 
diction, they marvelled exceedingly where he could have got to. 

“ It is so little like him to play the truant with us,” observed 
Dame Shakspeare, striving to appear more satisfied with the matter 
than she was. “Indeed,' he giveth me but small cause of blame, 
save that he will sometimes be poring over a book when-he should be 
taking of his proper rest.” 

“ Well, it doth puzzle me famously to know. what. some folks see 
in books,” said the merry widow. “ For mine ow'n part, I care not 
for the best tfiat ever was writ, unless it be a hook of jests or riddles, 
and then I must have some one to read them, for reading never •took, 
to me, and therefore ’tis natural I never took to reading. By my 
troth, now I do remember as fine a jest as ever was 1 played", upon 
Sir Nathaniel, with a certain book of riddles that was left at my 
house by a strolling minstrel.” - • 

The widow Pippins had scarce commenced her narrative, when 
the door opened, and he whom they had been in such travail about, 
made his appearance. All manner of exclamations saluted his en- 
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trance; some began to scold, and some to question, but he took no 
heed of them till he had' received his mother’s caresses, and then 
very readily made them acquainted with al! that had happened to 
him. Here was famous matter for marvelling, and none of the 
gossips allowed it to lie idle on their hands. The alddrmen’s wives, 
who knew every body and every thing, entered into a famous history 
of Mabel. As for the forcible abduction, some considered it done by 
tiie parents to recover their child secretly, others suspected it was a 
scheme of Tom Lucy, assisted by some of his college companions as 
wild as himself, with no honest intention, but the widow stuck out it 
was nothing more than a jest of Sir Thomas’s to afford himself a new 
subject for boasting of his - marvellous cleverness in the playing of 
tricks. 

Having exhausted all they had to say upon the subject, the gossips 
took their departure, and John Shakspeare was left to the society of 
his wife and children. Of him it may be necessary here ’to say, 
he had gone on struggling, but the same reverses met all his exer- 
tions., He could scarce get a living even in the humblest manner, 
and he, was often reduced to the saddest shifts that poverty can en- 
dure, but he went on with the same resolution, making no complaint 
to any, and striving to appear as contented as the rest. As for John 
a Combe, he proceeded much in the same way — unsocial, uncharita- 
ble, careless of his own comforts, and heedless of that of others— 
never opening his mouth to any person, save in the way of business, 
unless to l>reathe such bitterness of heart as shewed the fearful 
change that had come over his once noble and generous nature. But 
what had worked this fearful change none knew. The effects were 
terribly conspicuous. Every one beheld them'and grieved at them; 
and put up with his uncivilness out of respect for the honourableness 
of his behaviour at an earlier time. Yet of the cause the most know- 
ing of the gossips of the town knew nothing whatever. They mar- 
velled more and more every day, till its commonness took off the 
edge of tjieir wonder. 
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CHAPTER XVI. • 

The subject of all verse 
Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
t ' • Ben ioNsoN. 

Give place, ye lovers, here before 
That spent your boasts and brags in vaiti; 

My lady’s beauty passeth more j 

The best of yours, 1 dare well faine, 

Than doth the sun the candle light, • ' 

Or brightest tlay the darkest night. 

Lord Surrey. 

• * , j . ^ 

Art thou ray son, that miracle of wif, 

Who once, within these three months, wert esteemed 
A (wonder of thine age throughout Bononia ? 

How did the university applaud 

Thy government, behaviour, learning, speech, 

Sweetness, and all that could make up a man ! 

Ford. 

Both flowers and weeds spring when the sun is warm, 

And great men do great good or else great harm. 

_ Webster. 

In an anteroom adjoining of the queen’s presence chamber, in 
her highness’s palace of Nonsuch, there was a famous company of 
lords and ladies in different groups. Here woujd be a famous party 
of gallants paying of their court to the fairest of the throng, whereof 
the greater number were exceeding fair, and she was no other than 
Lady Rich, usually styled “ the beautiful Lady Rich,” and well she 
deserved so admirable a title, for nought could exceed the sweet ex- 
quisiteness with which the lily and the rose united their choicest 
graces to deck her delicate cheek; or the soft subduing light that 
shone so delightsomely within the fountains of her radiant, looks. 
All her features were of the same unrivalled perfectness, and over 
them the spirit of beauty breathed so wooingly, that such as gazed 
upon the temple were irresistibly drawn there to pay their devo- 
tions. Foremost in the circle of her admirers was one who, by the 
choiceness of his dress, the neatness of his speech, and the studied 
courtliness 'of his manner, was manifestly born only to shine in the 
atmosphere of a court. Every thing about him spoke the desire to 
please, and the ready smilo that accompanied the delicate flattery, 
appeared to prove how aptly he could receive pleasure of another. 
This was Sir Christopher Hatton, the very mirror of courtesic and 
text-book of compliment, and the most finished courtier of his (Jay. 
His apparel was not more dainty than his phrases, and his behaviour 
was of a kind fittest to accord with both. He moved as though he 
thought himself under the eyes of the Graces, having every gesture 
so properly produced, it went not a hair’s breadth, from the mos 
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graceful position that could be accomplished under t he circumstances. 
His features were so fashioned as to make all father in his 
kalendar. The sun shone every day in the week. j'i iere was E0 
winter, no clouds, no eclipses. He would as soon have banged him- 
self as frowned. He would sooner have thrown himself into the 
Thames river than allowed an uncivil word to escape him. What 
was his age it would be difficult to guess with any exactness, for as 
he had been heard to say he considered age to be an exceeding vulgar 
fellow with whom he would hold no acquaintance, it is possible he 
disguised himself as much as he could to prevent his being known by 
so rude a person. 

But Sir Christopher was not without possessing something of other 
talent beside the courtly accomplishments of fencing, dancing, and 
compliment, nevertheless his whole ambition was to apply such gift 
as part of the necessary appliances of a courtier, and he never made 
use of it, save only to help him at a pinch to exhibit his continual de- 
sire to please. About him were divers gallants and young gentlemen 
of the palace, who looked up to him as their model, and framed their 
speech, their apparel, and their behaviour, as nigh as might be to 
their great original. His last phrase by their . means travelled quickly 
to all persons choice in their speech ; and it w r as by the same assist- 
ance the last new step of his came into use amongst such as wished 
to be considered the very fashionablest dancers of the time. 

In the recess of a window that looked outupon the grounds were 
another group, the cynosure of which appeared to be a lady of a most 
delectable presence, whose ample delicate forehead and intelligent 
gaze, gave token of as rare a mind as ever was worthy of the choicest 
and beautifulest framing. She was a notable instance of woman's 
perfectness,— whose moving graces created the exquisitest thoughts 
in the minds of those gifted ones who came within their influence; 
but the poetry of her own nature was full as exquisite as any that she 
called into being. Her voice breathed its very atmosphere — and her 
eyes were such bright casements, within which it hath, ever loved to 
find its homo. It is no marvel then she should be So much the ad- 
miration of all true lovers of excellence— that her good opinion should 
be so much coveted of such as sought after praise that is the most 
valuable, or that her smiles made wherever she went a midsummer 
garden of the mind’s unfading flowers. Mclliinks ’tis scarce neces- 
sary to add that tier perfect modesty kept worthy companionship with 
her noble mind, for it may betaken as &n indisputable truth that high 
intelligence doth ever signify the presence of moral feelings equally 
exalted. Be sure that where the mind displays itself in its most 
sterling character, there is no alloy of any baseness. It is clean im- 
possible it can be otherwise, for however it may sometimes seenij 
nature allowctli Of no sfleh unnatural alliances. Signs of great intel- 
Jcct may appear where want of goodness is equally manifest, but Iho 
former of thes.e signs, on close scrutiny | Idrn out to be not so admir- 
able as they look— in fact, instead of being the sterling gold in its 
native purity, they are only such ores as requiro so much cleansing to 
put them into use, as will hardly repay the labour. It may perchance 
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have been found that their preciousness hath had a bad look with it, 
but it only followeth of the ruby it may get. of such base things as it 
may come in contact with. It is still as sterling as ever, despite ap- 
pearances; and fair usage wjll keep it iii that brightness it ought al- 
ways to wear. 

Leaning affectionately over the countess’s chair, was a young gal- 
lant of a like noble brow, and of an aspect somewhat similar in its 
intelligent expression. There was something more of gravity, and 
there was something less of sweetness in the countenance, yet there 
were the same highmindedneSs beaming out of the sparkling eyes, 
and a similar thoughtful eloquence smiling around the corners of the 
delicate mouth. It was easy to be seen by this likeness, and by the 
tender familiarity with which one behaved to the other, that they 
stood in some relationship. They were brother and sister. Such a 
brother and sister as the world sees not in maiiy ages, — perchance, 
may never sec again, for they were not more alike in the admirable- 
ness of their outward lineaments, than thoy were in all manner of 
moral and mental qualities. Where shall we meet with another 
Countess of Pembroke — the ready patroness of merit, yet outshining 
all merit with her own ; ever ready to pay her homage to virtue, yet 
in herself possessing such virtue as exceeded all other examples? 
And where shall we look for another Sir Philip Sydhcy — the soul of 
honour, the spirit of chivalry, the courtliest among the courtly, and 
the bravest among the brave — though scarcely in the full dawning of 
his manhood, his wisdom went beyond that of the most experienced 
counsellors, and though formed, by the choicest gifts of nature, to (ill 
the proudest seats in the chiefest places of gj-eatness, his ambition 
never went beyond the performing of valiant and generous deeds, 
writing worthily on honourable subjects, living with a proper respect, 
and dying with a becoming nobleness. In him knighthood possess- 
ed its last and rarest ornament, and manhood one of its most admir- 
able examples. Genius acknowledged him as her son, and 'honour 
claimed him as her champion; and every virtue that could grace hu- 
manity, where all in him that was human was of so gracious a nature, 
might justly have put-forth a boast, that in him they shewed to the 
w’orld how well they could adorn a man. 

It may readily be imagined that this truly gallant gentleman was 
the love, the model, and the admiration of all the gallant hearts of his 
age. Indeed, by such as possessed the genuine chivalrous spirit, he 
was regarded as a sort of deity. They considered no station sb great 
as to be of his acquaintance, and no honour so estimable as to have 
his praise. It therefore followeth very naturally that Sir Reginald 
and Sir Valentine should have eagerly sought his friendship, the 
which their valour and honourable conduct gained for them ; and 
this known, it is in no way Surprising the former of these young 
knights should now be standing at his elbow joining in the conversa- 
tion with Master Arthur Gorges, a young gallant of great worthiness 
— my Lord Bhckburst, a nobleman favourably known to the Muses, 
and divers other knights and noblek; whose love of song went hand 
in hand with their admiration of truo valour. 
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Besides these there were a great crowd of nol>I% M(J 

ladies, gallants, courtiers, officers of the queen s Qpuuhold, com- 
manders by sea aod land, learned judges, grave Palates, and others 
of her highness’s loving subjects of different r anks nn j conditions, 
intent upon paying of their court to their sovereign as soon as 
concluded her audience with certain ambassadors with whom she 
was now closeted. There was a great variety in the colours of the 
different rich stuffs, but with the exception of some few in their robes, 
every gallant wore the same fashioned doublet, trunks, hose, and 
shoe- roses, and every lady the. same long stomachered dress ' with a 
stiff poking-rout farthingale. Some were whiling the time by admir- 
ing the figures on the cloth of tissue. The commanders were con- 
versing of the famous good fortune of Sir Francis Drake, in his last 
| voyage. The ministers were speculating on the probability of the 
queen's marriage with the Duke of Anjou. The courtiers amused 
themselves with tales concerning of the differences between my Lord 
of Leicester and the Earl of Sussex. The gallants were putting off 
their last learned graces of behaviour on such of the fair dames they 
could get to heed them. The ladies were conversing either of the 
newest Venetian fashion, or the latest jest of Master Tarleton, her 
highness’s jester. And the judges and prelates were lamenting to- 
gether the intolerable evils of witchcraft and papistry; but the circle 
around the Countess of Pembroke and Sir Philip Sydney were bcwhil- 
ing the hour in a manner more profitable to themselves, than did any 
of the others, — as I will here endeavour to shew. 

“ Touching the capabilities of our nature,” observed that illustrious 
scholar, “ I am inclined to believe there is no greatness it may not 
aim at. But, there can be no true greatness independent of the 
affections, for these are the springs that do refresh the ground, and 
make it bear the noblest and choicest plants at all proper seasons." 

“ I cannot help thinking the same thing,” added his sister. “ Per- 
chance there have been philosophers to whom all such feeling as love 
appeared utterly unknown ; they might have scoffed at it in them- 
selves and ridiculed it in others ; but such examples should be looked 
upon as the result of unnatural, circumstances — like unto flowers that 
lose their colour by growing in the dark — or fruits that part with 
their flavour by being planted in an improper dlimate. That is sure 
to be the truest wisdom that corneth of the most benevolent mind, 
for it embraces the whole world with some everlasting truth' which 
hath universal happiness for its object ; whilst the philosophy, ofsuch 
as have no such feeling in their hearts can be born only of books; 
they are mere scholars that have no better object in view than rais- 
ing themselves abote their fellows, instead of striving to raise their 
v fellows up to them. Such a philosopher attains cdlebrity only by 
feeding on those who went before him : — his cunning is of a like kind 
with that of the serpent of Moses, which swallowed up all the rest.” 

“Just so,” said Sir Philip Sydney; “ for if we notice’ how love 
works upon the mind, we shall readily come at the philosophy of the 
affections. Taking the two examples of this feeling in ordinary accept- 
ance, to wit, the lover and the philanthropist, wo immediately see 
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how generous love hath made them in their notions, — the one is 
ready to undertake any danger in the conviction of his mistress’s 
superiority to all her sex; the other would make any sacrifice to be- 
nefit those who required his assistance, in the express belief of the 
extreme worthiness of the whole human race. The valour of love is 
equal to its generosity ; and methinks these twins of comeliness will 
be found together in every example of a true knight and complete 
gentleman. Nothing can he so valiant as love, which makes so un- 
deniable the Latin adage which declareth that love conquerelh all 
things, — for love hath achieved the brightest deeds that are the glory 
of chivalry. But as love granteth whatever is most admirable to 
the object of its regard, it seeketh by all honourable means to make 
itself of a liko perfectness ; and is thus by degrees led to the attain- 
ment of the noblest offices, and to the possession of the most honour- 
able accomplishments that can be acquired.” 

“ So I have thought, though, as must needs he, notin so excellent 
a fashion 1” observed Sir Reginald. 

“ But surely these is a vast distinction between what is called gal- 
lantry and genuine affection?” exclaimed Lord Buckhurst. “ There 
arc hundreds of fino popinjays to be met with, protesting a mon- 
strous affcctionateness for every woman they meet, and I never saw 
in them any of the virtues of which you spoke.” 

“ So are there hundreds that affect great religiousness,” observed 
Sir Philip Sydney, “which is done notout of any true reverence, 
but merely because it is the fashion. But genuine gallantry is of an 
exceeding different nature. It is of a kin with that ancient worship 
that honoured all deities alike. Nevertheless, even in these instances, 
there will bo found a niche in the temple of the heart dedicated to 
the service of some unknown god ; and throughout the whole nature 
there exists a continual anxiousness to have that place worthily sup- 
plied. In good time such desire is accomplished; and be assured, 
the idol there placed hath more worship than all the rest together.” 
“ The true worship of love is goodness,” added the countess ; 
“ and it is a sign by which genuine affection may always be distin- 
guished from mere profession. True love is purity, honesty, truth, 
honour, courtesy, and bravery confessed in action. Where there is any 
meanness, where there is any selfishness, uncivilness, cowardice, or 
villany, true love never abideth. Doubtless some may assert this 
sweetener of life hath been found with some such base accompani- 
ments as I have just named ; but out of all doubt the latter is en- 
tirely different, and should be avoided for its unwholesonieness. It is 
like unto such honey as divers sorts of wild bees have been known 
to make from poisonous flowers.” 

“ But how rarely shall we find this love in all its perfectness and 
purity !”■ exclaimed Lord Buckhurst. 

“ Nay, my good lord, it is none so rare!” replied Sir Reginald, 
with some earnestness. “ Wherever woman hath a fair field for 
the development of her infinite perfections, such love will follow, as 
naturally as light springs from the sqn ; and to a knowledge of these 
absolute graces originated that proud sense of honour, and true npblc- 
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ness of feeling in man, which hath done such famous achievements 
throughout Christendom, under the estimable name of chivalry.” 

“ True, Sir Reginald," observed -Sir Philip Sydney, with a glance 
of approbation at his youngfriend. “ There aretwo states of society, 
in all outward appearance, as far asunder as are the poles — where true 
love is ever to be met with. The one is the courtly empire of knights 
and ladies, which produceth the gallantest deeds and the honourablest 
behaviour — the other is the simple republic of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, where innocerlce is, crowned with a garland of the fresh- 
est flowers of the field, and honesty jogs merrily along, enjoying the 
pleasant minstrelsy of the pipe and labour.” 

“ Which, think you, is the happiest state?” inquired Master 
Arthur Gorges. 

“ That in which the wants are the fewest, and the desires of easiest 
attainment,” replied the other. “ It is doubtful to which we ought 
to give the preference. Happiness may exist indifferently in either 
state; but, according to what we know of Arcadian manners, these 
same swains and nymphs must have enjoyed the most blameless sweet 
life ever heard of. I cannot imagine any more moving picture than 
a choice company of such, tending of their woolly flocks in the fresh 
pastures — or in the cool eventide dancing away the joyous hours, 
with their dainty sweet music; whilst in some green arbour nigh at 
hand, the enamoured Colin whispers a love tale to his blushing 
Daphne, and the seniors of the village sit under the shadow of the 
friendly trees, quaffing the rich juices of their vineyards, and telling 
of marvellous stories and merry jests.” 

“Hal. cousin Philip, art thcro again 1” exclaimed the Earl of 
Leicester, in a pleasant manner, as he entered the circle, clothed 
with such gorgeousness as far exceeded all the tiring around. “ Why 
thy moving descriptions of Arcadian life will presently make all per- 
sons of worship in a phrenzv to attain the like happiness. My Lord 
Burghlcy sweareth he hath serious thoughts of retiring from court, 
and keeping shePp at Theobalds,- Sir Christopher Hatton hath been 
heard, for hours together, practising on a small pipe, in hopes of getting 
the queen’s ladies to dance to his piping in tho true rural style; and 
as for myself, 1 have been looking for weeks past for a crook and a 
shepherdess, that I may in the very propercst manner sit me down 
in some enaihelled plain, and there happily live out the remainder 
of my days, dividing or my cares betwixt my lambs and my love.” 

“ Methinks, my lord, you would soon pine for tho splendid pagean- 
tries you had left behind,” observed the countess, with a smile. 

“ The gentle shepherd would be evOr a sighing to jbe [once again 
the most accomplished knight in the tourney,” added Sir Philip 
Sydney, with a like pleasantness. “ He would ho right glad to change 
Ihs seat on the enamelled plain for the saddle of his good steed — his 
crook for a spear — his floGk for a company of valiant knights — and 
his faithful shepherdess for as many fair ladies as he could get to 
witness his admirable matchless prowess.” 

“ Nay, prythee try me ere I am condemned,” answered the earl, 
laughingly. <( 1 doubt hugely J 'should be so easily tired. For is 
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there not a famous variety of amusements? Could I not delight my- 
self Ly carving of my true love’s name wherever I could, till there 
should be found more Chloes on a tree than acorns ? and then would 
I not sing such songs against the rival swains, of her unmatchable rare 
beauties, that they should be dumb ever after; and play on my pipe 
till the feathered choristers of the grove would hold themselves silent 
to learn of my wondrous skill.” 

“ Perchance it may be so, my good lord,” said the countess, in the 
same humour; “ but take it not as want of courtesy in me, if I doubt 
the possibility of so great a marvel." 

,f Now, without flattery, never met I so perfecta disbeliever,” ex- 
claimed Leicester, gallantly. “ I would the fates had so ordered it 
as to have made the Countess of Pembroke an Arcadian shepherdess, 
and I her scarce worthy, yet too happy swain. Methinks stvenviable a 
lot exceedelh all honour of chivalry ; and, whether, in the valley or the 
grove, at the dance or tending of my flock, believe me, the enjoy- 
ment of such rare happiness would put out of mind, as things only 
to be despised, such poor pleasures and distinctions as I have now r 
in my possession.” 

“ 1 am bound to you, my lord, for entertaining of such thoughts,” 
replied his accomplished companion, courteously ; “ yet am I still of 
opinion, the noble place you now occupy w"ould content you more 
than the most perfect state of shepherd life that is- to be found. For 
as it is, you have in your power infinite opportunities of doing good, 
by affording your counsel and assistance to all such worthy objects as 
may require it; whilst, by your prominence in the public eye, you 
can, by acting as becomes your dignity, !be an example of honour 
that every honourable nature would be glad to copy." 

“ Such I will strive to be with all my heart,” exclaimed the earl, 
with a seeming great sincerity. “ Indeed the most pleasurable part 
of the high station in which fortnne, -rather than my poor ability, 
hath placed me, l find to consist in the benefits 1 am enabled to con- 
fer on deserving persons. Nothing delighteth me more than to honour 
merit as it deserves; and. I would gladly go out of my way any dis- 
tance to meet with some worthy creature whom 1 could make happy.’-’ 
E very one was famously pleased at hearing of so proper a speech 
from the Queen’s favourite ; but such was his usual manner, and such 
his customary words. 

“ Finding you, my-gord lord, in this happy mood,” observed Sir 
Philip Sydney, “ 1 would crave your countenance in behalf of a 
worthy friend of mine, who would be right proud of possessing it.” 
“ Say who lie is, and be assured of his merits receiving proper 
attention at my hands,” said Leicester. 

“ His name is fidxn<j n( ] Spenser,” replied the other; “ and 1 look 
upon him to be as (ru 0 a s ever wrote verse.” 

‘ ‘ Prythee bring hj. a * IllC whenever it suits you,” said the earl. 
\w \\\S most winning ** 1 • * J am all impatient to be acquainted 

with one who hath „ ,.rh high honour as to be so lauded of 

Sir Philip Sydnej.” c <]uired sUL 

“ Belicre me, my hath said no more than the worthiness 

of Master S/msergj <>rotl' er ... t0 >• added the countess. “ As far 
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as I am capable of judging, he is one whom future ages will delight 
to reverence.” 

“ 1'faith, this Master Spenser hath great good fortune, methinks, 
to have his merits so approved by two such absolute judges,” cried 
Leicester. “ 0’ my life, I shall not be content till he number me 
among his friends. But though I am exceeding loath to leave such 
delectable society, I must fain hie me hence.” 

He had scarce uttered these words when he felt a nudge at his 
elbow, and, looking round, his eyes evidently met a familiar face, 
for, with a cheerful countenance, he Called out, “Ha! Tarleton, 
what news?” The person he had so addressed, had a merry eye and 
a ruddy countenance; and in Ogure stood rather under the middle 
size — the which was neatly garmented in a suit of Lincoln green. 
This was no other than Tarleton the player, who was in such esteem 
of the Queen for his many witty jests, that it was thought of some 
he had as much influence with her as any man living. Being so 
great a favourite, he was allowed to do much as he pleased; and if 
his wit smacked of some sharpness, few were so unwise as out- 
wardly to take offence at it. Then he had with him so odd a way 
of saying his drolleries, that he forced many to.laugh who liked not 
being trifled with. 

“ News, quotha, I” replied the jester, after his comicalest manner ; 
“ay, great news,. I warrant. An honest, intelligencer of my ac- 
quaintance told me, my Lord of Leicester was about going on an 
embassy to Prester John, with a suit of motley for his wear, and a 
case of toothpicks to hide in his beard.” 

“ Marry, that is news indeed,” answered Leicester, somewhat se- 
riously ; “and peradventure it came of the same honest intelligencer 
who assured me thatone Tarleton, a player j stood in great likelihood 
of being committed to Bridewell for allowing of his wit to run foul of 
his discretion.” . ' ' 

“Nay, o’ my life, that is no news !” exclaimed the undaunted 
jester, “ I have heard it this ten year; and the last time it was said 
in my hearing, there was added to it that my Lord of Leicester might 
have taken offence at the merry player, only the generousness of his 
nature put him above such ungraciousness.” 

“I tell thee what, Master Tarleton,” said the carl, taking the 
other’s humour very pleasantly, “ there seemeth to Le what learned 
mediciners call sympathy, in the effects of thy wit — for the weapon 
that makes the wound can as readily perform the cure.” 

“ O’ my life, yes, an’ it please you, my lord,” replied the jester, 
making of a mock doleful face exceeding ludicrous. “ But my curing 
hath in it more of the cook than the chirurgeon— for it soemeth to be 
ever a getting me into a famous pickle." Thereupon there was a 
manifest sign of laughing in every face that stood within ear-shot. 

“ Peradventure that accounted! fqr the attic saltncss of thy jests,” 
observed Sir Philip Sydney. 

Ay, and if he sclleth his wit he must needs be a salt-cellar,” 
added Lord Buckhurst, 

“ Troth, then, let those who are below the salt look to their man- 
ners,” said Master Tarleton. “ But touching this conceit of the salt, 
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if it is so, I shall be forced lo keep me a respectful distance, else will 
every lewd fellow be Inking a pinch of me with which to savour his 
porridge.” 

“ Then will he have more wit ip his porridge than ever he had in 
liis head," said Leicester, good humouredly. “ Take such pinches 
as lovingly as thou canst. Master Jester, for methinks ’tis this very 
saltness which keepetli thy wit so long good.” 

“ I promise you,” replied Master ’i’arleton. “But peradventure 
too much of that savour is like to get me the reputation of a dry wit.” 
“ Nay, before thou canst be properly dried, thou must stand a good 
hanging,” rejoined the earl, with a laugh, in which all joined. 

“ O’ my life, I would as soon be put to the rack at once,” said the 
jester, “ and, in truth, I protest against being used so piggishly.” 

“ Truly, thou art hard to please 1", rejoined the earl, anil then 
graciously taking his farewell of the countess and her party, he saun- 
tered along on his way to the Queen’s chamber. The courtiers 
thronged to pay their respects, and commanders, prelates, judges, 
and other dignitaries, seemed all alike anxious lo gain his attention. 
Some were petitioners, for his influence, others came to thank him 
for some favour copferrcd, and to all he was alike courteous: — listen- 
ing patiently, and answering graciously; and as he went, took with 
him the' good wishes of those he left behind. Spying the beautiful 
Lady Rich, encircled by her usual throng of admirers, life quickly 
made his way to her side, and soon proved himself the most ac- 
complished gallant of them all. The compliments of others were in- 
sipid, in comparison with such as he offered, and the lovely object of 
them appeared to appreciate the distinction, for he received her most 
winning smiles. 

“ Many take me lo bo of some wealth,” observed he to her, in that 
resistless sweet fashion he was so famed fof; “but when I make 
comparisons, I cannot help thinking myself in a very monstrous po*- 
verty. It is long since I have behold the poorness of my state, and 
envied some their greater fortune;- yet 1 can say, in all honesty, 
were I Rich now', I should be rich indeed.” 

“ Truly, I know not who should thank you most for that pretty 
speech of yours, my lord or myself,’’ replied the beautiful creature' 
with one of her exquisitest looks. 

“ I protest ’tis a very delicate choice conceit,” said Sir Christopher 
Hatton, with his customary elegance of manner, as he raised a gold 
pouncet box to his nose'; “infinitely worthy of my. Lord of Leicester, 
his extreme sufficiency of wit; and absolutely corresponding with my 
Lady Rich, her rare prodr'alness of merit.” Whilst tile yoting gal- 
lants ground were endeavouring to impress this fine sentence on their 
memories, Tarleton, ||, e ; ( , s ter, approached, and spying of Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, he siub] .;,iv turned round and Advanced backwards 

I’rtWnpHc him irifli n.. f « mncl chrimtc onnrfocu m Lr i n rr o 


and trod on his toes. " f anything wodld ruffle a man s temper, 
wieUvinks it should (j ^° n ’ 1 », e is essaying to make himself cx- 
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cessively agreeable to the loveliest woman of her age, one should drive 
against him awkwardly, and tread with some heaviness on his'feet. 
All expected Sir Christopher would have been famously rutiled ; but 
the accomplished courtier smiled upon the Queen’s jester, — as Tarle- 
ton turned round with a grave indifferent face, on the instant he had 
done what there is but small doubt he intended — and with a most 
winning graciousness apologized for having been in his way. 

“Nay, I hope I have not hurt you, sweet Sir Christopher 1” ex- 
claimed the merry player ; “ I was but paying of a proper courtesy 
to my Lord Bumble, and could notgucss your worship was so nigh.” 

“ 1 return you a bountiful load of thankfulness of your inquiries, 
worthy Master Tarleton,” replied the text-book of compliment; “ I 
will entomb such preciousness in my heart. Let your excess of good- 
ness bp gratified by the conviction I am in no way hurt.” 

“ O’ my life, I did think 1 trod on your toes somewhat heavily,” 
said the jester, with extreme seriousness; 

“ Toes, worthy Master Tarleton,” added the mirror of courtesy, 
with one of his blandest smiles, “ belong only to vulgar persons. A 
gentleman hath no such pedal appurtenances. It may be said of 
such a one that lie hath a handsome foot,” continued he, looking at, 
and moving one of his feet into the gracefulest positions ; “ but to say 
he hath feet, is no Sort of phrase for the politer sort ; and toes are 
altogether banished from courtly language.” 

“Nay, if you are for depriving me of my toes, I must e’en take to 
my heels,” answered the other, and thereupon made off from the 
dircle with all speed. 

In the meantime, the Earl of Leicester had whispered a quiek suc- 
cession of the delicatest flatteries into the ear of the smiling beauty 
ho was addressing, which she seemed to receive, more as a homage 
long usage had accustomed her to, than from any particular excess 
of vanity in her nature. Thenco he went to other lovely damps, 
where it was evident he was no less welcome ; and finally, departed 
to the Queen’s chamber, beyond all contradiction the most admired, 
the most courted, and the most honoured of all the gallant company 
assembled in that goodly chamber. 

It was evening of the same day, when in a thick grove, at a bow- 
shot from the palace, a, gallant, in a large horseman’s cloak apd a 
broad slouched hat, which completely concealed him from observa- 
tion, was seen walking from tree to tree, backwards apd forwards; 
sometimes whistling, sometimes humming a tune, biit continually 
looking in one particular direction, as if he was in expectation of some 
person coming that way. Anon, he would grow impatient, and 
utter something that smacked of an oath: then he would wrap his 
cloak closeraround him, lean against a tree, and amuse himselfawhile 
by digging of his heels into the soil. In these pursuits he had been 
engaged for some length pf time, when he became aware of the ap- 
proach of some person, disguised after a like fashion as himself. It 
was evident, these w r ere the same twopersons that had stood together 
under the shadow upon the terrace of Kenilworth Castle. They ex- 
hibited a similar caution, and they behaved with a like mystery. 
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“ What news?” inquired the new comer, in a low voice; “ bast * 
secured the prize? Hast not let slip through thy lingers a second 
time?” ‘ 

“ Never was prize so secure, my lord,” answered the other. 

“ Good ! Exceeding good !" exclaimed the noble, as if with a won- 
derful excess of gratification. . 

“ The former plot failed not from any lack of cunning in the plan- 
ning,” added his companion; “ I was baulked of my success, just 
when I had made secure of it — a murrain on the pitiful fools who 
were so meddlesome ! But, in this instance, fortune hath been more 
kind; and, though not without exceeding painstaking, I have been 
free from all possibility of any such pestilent interference.” 

“ Then make sure, fortune shall lie thy friend from this time for- 
ward,” replied the one addressed as my lord. “ But art sure none . 
know into whose hands she hatlrfallen ?” 

They could not have the slightest guess of it, 1 have managed 
matters so well,” answered the other. “.Nonosaw her taken, none 
know r where she is gone; and 1 have given ljer in charge to one, who 
is too perfect in her lesson, to allow of her prisoner's l;aving know- 
ledge of at whose shit she hath been arrested.” 

“ I approve thy discretion infinitely,” observed the- nobleman ; 

“ I would not he known in the business, on any account, either to 
her or any other. But how doth she look, and how takes she her 
sudden removal from her friends?" 

“ ’Tis beyond all art of mine to express her looks, my lord,” re- 
plied his associate; “ nought hut your own eves can do her (exquisite 
perfections justice. Beautiful as she was, she hathmadc such pro- 
gress in comeliness, that her present appearance putteth clean out 
of memory the graces she was then possessed of.”< 

“ O’ my life, then she must boa most rare creature,” exclaimed the 
other delightedly. • ') . • , . 

“ Truly, she is, my lord, and were I in any way richer than I 
am, I would wager a dozen marks you ivlll readily acknowledge, on 
beholding her, there lives not her peer in this world.” 

“Well, here is something Tor thy diligence,” said his companion, ■ 
giving him a well tilled purse, which lie took very readily. “ But 
’tis only a token of what shall follow, find [ the original to come up 
to fhy limning.” ' 

“ Would I w’ere assure of all other things,” exclaimed the other. 

“ But I pray you take good speed in your coming, for she hath 
been made so curious about you, that if you come not straight, I 
know not what her impatience may lead her to.” 

- “ Be sure, the first moment I can without suspicion absent myself 
from court, I will fly like a hawk,” replied the noble. “ But in the 
meanwhile let licr lack nothing by way oT amusement to make her 
content with hor condition. The players may be had to entertain 
her, or any other pastime she is likely to take pleasure in. Spare 
neither expense nor trouble. Have ever ready .such variety of en- 
joyments that she c&n get tired of none; and so possess no time to 
reflect on any other matter, save the bountifulness of the provider,” 
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* “ It shall be done, my lord, without delay." 

“ And mark me,” continued his companion. 

“ Ay, my lord,” answered the other. ' 

“ Let Mistress Crupper take proper heed that this sweet angel of 
mine firmly bclievetli herself to be amongst persons of worship. 
Let her manners be in accordance .with her assumed station, at the 
same time that in every point she behaveth with the most delicate 
respect to her fair prisoner.” 

“ I have already so ordered it," replied his associate; “ and Moll 
knoweth her own interests too well to mar them by any misbehaving. 
I do assure you, my lord, she playeth her part in the choicest fashion 
— never a lady in the land could do it better.” 

“ Provided that be the case, she shall have a suitable reward,” 
said the nobleman. “ But I must be gone. Haste baek, and keep 
her in continual impatience of my coming. But above all things 
be cautious my name be not dropped on any consideration, nor aught 
done which might in any manner point to rue as holding the slightest 
share in such proceedings.” e- 1 v 

“ Rely on it, my lord,” answered his companion, and ,$0 saying 
both departed their several ways, the one chuckling at the weight of 
the purse, which had rewarded his infamous proceedings, and the 
other congratulating himself on the apparent success of his villa- 
nous agent. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

i 1 - -* • 

I have been readie at your hand- .«* 

To grant whatever you might crave, 

I have both waged life and land K 

Your love and good will for to have. 

* , I brought thee kerchers to tby head 

# That were wrought fine and gallantly, 

I kept thee booth at boord and bed. 

Which cost my purse well favouredly. 
t bought thee peticeles of the best, 

The cloth as fine as might be ; * r 
I gave thee jewels for thy cncst, 

And all this cost I spent on thee. 

v Ballad of Ladie Greevsleevbs. 

Thou art a shameless villain! 

A thing out of the overcharge of nature : 

Sent like a thick cloud to disperse a plague 
Upon weak catching women ! Such a tyrant 
That for his lust would sell away his subjects, 

Ay, all his Heaven hereafter. 

j Beaumont and Fletcher. 

* • , • 

Mabel was left in as bad bauds as it could bo possible for her to 
fall mto. It is a question whether so vile a pair could elsewhere 
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have been met with — a matter of huge congratulation to all virtuous 
minds. These two were thoroughly heartless, because thoroughly 
selfish — lost to all sense of shame from being deaf to every murmur 
of conscience — careless of report, knowing they had no character to 
lose, and wishing only to live, out of extreme disinclination to die. 
They had been in companionship with each other for years, believing 
such villany as they possessed would only be tolerated by those who 
were most familiar with it; but their bad passions were ever breaking 
forth, and it appeared as if they were allowed to live the better to re- 
mind each other of the monstrous baseness of their behaviour. 

All that such wretches could do, aided by the most consummate 
hypocrisy, and with 1 every help unbounded wealth could procure, 
was essayed to render the pure mind of the poor foundling accessible 
to the villany that had been devised against her. Turn where she 
would, her eyes met images of voluptuousness — and at all times her 
cars were invaded with meanings in opposition to all honourable no- 
tions ; but the extreme craft of this overthrew itself. The mind of 
the gentlo Mabel was so essentially pure, that although it would admit 
readily every imago ofbeauty, such characters came there completely 
divested of aught of an objectionable shape, and her nature was so 
perfectly innocent, that indelicacy of any sort was to her a foreign 
language, which she heard but could not understand. Whereof the 
consequence was she remained, despite of all this great expenditure 
of subtlety, as chaste in heart as the day she first entered those pol- 
luted walls. 

If anything could lead a woman from her own integrity, the in- 
cense wh.ch was continually being offered to her vanity, in artful 
praises ol her person, and in the constantly varying costliness of its 
decorations, might have sufficed ; but the vanity ofthc poor foundling 
seemed so remotely seated, that this precious artillery never touched 
it. She took the flattery as said out of goodness; and wore the ap- 
parel as sent out of kindness. 

Many days had passed and Mabel still remained unconscious of 
her danger, and in less anxiousness concerning of the old knight 
and the good dame, than she was at first, because her assumed 
friend, the fictitious Lady Comfit, had assured her she had inform- 
ed them of her safety and comfort. Her only desire was that the 
youthful sleeper, who had got himself so roughly used for her sake, 
might not have been much hurt, and that she should be allowed 
some early opportunity of thanking him for his extreme readiness 
to help her in her need. She was rarely left alone, and scarce a 
moment was allowed her for reflection : and the conversation of her 
crafty companion kept her in a constant state of marvel, admiration, 
and curiousness concerning of the princely gentleman who had, as 
she thought, taken such strange means to shew his love for her. 
One day, as it were by accident, she had been left by herself, and 
naturally fell to musing on the mystery of those transactions in which 
she had been made so prominent a feature. She sat clothed in all 
the splendour of Venice and Milan — and it might be truly said her 
beauty more became her tiring than her tiring improved her beauty 
. ... 13 
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— her arm rested on the 9ide of the richly carved chair, with the full 
sleeve falling back disclosing its perfect whiteness and symmetry, 
clasped by a bracelet of purest gold and jewels, and her fair face 
was supported by her hand, of which the delicate fingers were half 
lost in the ineshes of her glossy hair. Her radiant eyes were fixed 
upon the fresh rushes at her feet, but their long silken lashes gave 
so soft an expression to the deep sweet thoughtfulness of her exqui- 
site countenance, that it is doubtful their full gaze could hare ap- 
peared more admirable. 

Thus she thought over the recent events, bewildered with their 
strangenoss, and perplexed as to their purport, till she was suddenly 
startled from her reverie. 

“ Heavens 1 how exquisitely beautiful I” exclaimed a deep-toned 
voice; and looking up, to her exceeding astonishment, she observed 
a tall person, enveloped in a huge cloak, and his head covered with 
a broad beaver hat, consequently she could see of him nothing but 
his face, which seemed nobly featured, and the eyes lustrous with 
a very passionate adoration. She had scarce had a moment for 
thinking who this stranger could be, and what he wanted, when the 
cloak and hat fell at his feet, and she beheld a stately figure, clad in 
such magnificence as she had had no imagination of. The delicatest 
white silk, daintily embroidered with gold, formed his hose; and his 
doublet was of a light pink, fancifully ornamented with the choicest 
pearls, having the sleeves quaintly trimmed and slashed with amber 
satin, like unto the round full part of his trunks. His ribbon garters 
and shoe roses were or ,a corresponding costliness; and as some sign 
of his nobility, ho wore the order of the garter round his leg, and a 
St. George gold chain, of the costliest character, pendant from his 
neck. 

It might be imagined, that before such excessive splendour the 
poor foundling would have been somewhat abashed, and that her 
gentle nature would have sunk before the ardour of his gazo; but this 
was far from the case. The look, the manner, the appearance of 
the stranger, convinced her that he was no other than her princoly 
lover, of whom she had heard so much; and the only sign she gave of 
his presence was rising from her seat the moment his nobility stood 
confessed. No royal queen could ever have received the homage of 
her courtiers with a truer majesty, than did the gentle Mabel stand 
before the enamoured glance&of this magnificentnoble. 

“Nay, 1 boseech thee, do not stir !” murmured he, in a most 
passionate gallant manner, as he took her hand, and pressed it ten- 
derly in his own. “ I regret having disturbed such a miracle of 
loveliness, and yet I could not, had 1 strove even so, have refrained 
from expressing in some measure the intenseness of my admiration. 
Much as 1 had heard of thy marvellous beauty, and deeply as I had 
been impressed with the glimpse 1 had of it in the gardens of Ke- 
nilworth, I was totally unprepared for such ravishing .perfections 
as I beheld when, unnoticed, I softly entered this chamber. He 
who held the apple when the' three goddesses disclosed tbeir rival 
graces to his admiring eyes, could have seen, in all their moving 
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loveiiness, nought half so worthy of pre-eminence as then met my 
wondering and most enamoured gaze." ■* v ' 

“ My lord, for shell I believe you are styled,” replied Mabel, 
with a simple courtesy that became her better than all art of compli- 
ment you are pleased to say this, as you have been pleased to 
shew me other signs of a like civilness in you ; and for these, believe 
me, I am as truly grateful as ever heart was.” . 

“ O’ my life, it delighteth me infinitely to hear thee express thy- 
self so well disposed towards me,” answered her companion, raptur- 
ously kissing of her fair hand. “ But what I have done is nought 
to what the greatness of my love shall lead me to. But prythee tell 
me the happy subject of thy deep study." 

“ Indeed, it was no other than yourself, my lord," answered the 
poor foundling very readily.' 

“ How proud am I of having so rare a sludentl” exclaimed the 
other, looking fondly in her face, and pressing her hands with a si- 
milar alTectionateness. “ How dost like the volume? wilt get it by 
heart ?” 

“ In my then thinking, I was seeking the cause for my having 
been put by you in this place,” answered Mabel. 

• “ The cause, my sweet life 1” cried the gallant, as if in some ex- 
treme astonishment ; “ why, what else cause can there be than thy 
most exquisite self? Look on those lustrous eyes, observe that de- 
licate cheek, regard that eloquent and delicious mouth, or take the 
perfectness of those matchless features and peerless shape combined, 
and note if they contain not such prodigal cause of loVe as might 
warrant any such behaviour in a lover, as that I have been forced to 
take advantage of." * 

“ Metbinks, my lord, love might be belter shewn,” observed the 
gentle foundling. 

, “ In some cases, doubtless,” replied her companion ; “ but not 
where the lover is so circumstanced as am I. I have essayed in all 
manner of things thou shouldst meet such respect as true love de- 
lighteth to shew. Tby tiring is of the noblest, thy lodging the most 
sumptuous that could be had, and thy fare the delieatest that wealth 
and skill could unite in producing. Thou hast been waited on as be- 
came the guest of a prince; and so gallantly entertained as might 
be shewn to an enthroned queen!” 

“ Truly I have, and I thank you right heartily, my lord— yet 

Dost lack anything? Hast any desire? Has aught proper been 
forgotten?” continued the noble, with increasing earpeslness. 

“ Indeed no, I have store of things of every sort, — but ” 

“ Dost not like the dwelling? thou shalt be removed to a palace,” 
added her companion,. without allowing her to finish her sentence. 
“ Dost not approve of thy tiring, all Italy shall be searched for costlier 
stuffs? Hast fault to find with thy attendants, thou shalt have such 
honourable persons as thou canstnothelpapproving of? Orisanything 
amiss with thy fare, the skilfulest cooks, and the daintiest cates shall 
be fetched from all parts of Christendom, to give thee better enter- 
tainment?” 
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“ Truly there is no need,” she replied; “ raethinks I should be 
wondrous discontent seemed I not satisfied with the bountiful great 
splendour with which l am surrounded; still there is one thing I 
would have you do, which surely you cannot avoid doing, if you have 
for me the exceeding love you have just expressed. 

“ Name it," said her companion, in an impassioned manner. “ If 
it taketh up my whole fortune — which is considered to bo in some 
excess — or requireth all my influence — which is said to be second to 
none in the kingdom — whatever thou dost require shall be done on 
the instant." 

“ Return me to my friends," answered Mabel. 

“ What I" exclaimed the gallant, evidently having expected from 
her something very dilTerent, “ wouldst have me, ere I have scarce 
had an hour’s acquaintance with so inestimable a treasure, to send it 
away where perchance I may never see it again." 

“ l doubt not you could see me at all proper times, with worthy 
Sir Thomas Lucy’s permission,” said the poor foundling. 

“ Believe mo, my dear life, there is no possibility of such a thing, 
else should I have preferred doing so,” observed her companion, 
with a famous earnestness. “ There is such absolute reason for what 
has been done, as would convince any, were I altowed to say it; but 
at present I must needs be dumb on the matter. Give me but fair 
trial, and if, after some time, thou shouldst desire again to see thy 
friends, thou shalt go, and willingly.” 

“ I thank you for that assurance, my lord," replied Mabel, some- 
what comforted. “ In very truth I am most anxious to return home, 
with as little tarrying as possible, and you will make me more bound 
to you, by helping me in my wish, than could you by detaining me, 
though you furnished my stay with the honourablest entertainment 
in your power." 

v I beseech thee, my fair queen, move me not to it at this present," 
continued her noble gallant, very passionately. “ Thou knowest 
not what great travail hath been mine for thy sweet sake, since I 
first had glimpse of thy enchanting graces. Allow me some solace 
after my so long trouble; believe me, night or day hath been one 
continual darkness with me, 'in which my hopes would appear like 
stars, in bright assurance the sunrise of my happiness was nigh at 
hand ; and yet it came not, till my heart was nigh upon being 
weary with so much longing. Nought but the remembrance of those 
dazzling beauties, as they came upon me, likea sudden Hash of heav- 
en to a poor heathen, kept me in countenance with myself; for that 
remembranco brought with it such good warrant of gentle treatment, 
of excellent kind sympathy, and of generous sweet affection, as a na- 
ture well disposed to reward the infinite sufferings of unbounded love 
is ever possessed of. Let it not be I have rested on a broken reed.” 

“ I should be loath to deal harshly with you; my lord,” replied the 
simple foundling; “ nor am I in any way so given towards any one. 
Yet I see not I could give you any relief stayed I here ever so." 

“Beassured, sweetest, nothing is so easy,” observed her companion, 
gazing on her as enamouredly as though he had put his whole heart 
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and soul into a glance. “ Let those entrancing eyes discourse with 
mine the true language they were made to express, till volumes of 
loving meaning beam in every look ; twine those delicate arms around 
me as I would use mine own, till heart throb fondly against heart in 
natural unison, and every nerve throughout our enamoured natures 
thrill with the same soft ecstacy— and bring me hither those delicious 
lips that make the ruby pale, and look more tempting than the ripest 
ruddiest cherry, to refresh my thirsty soul vyith the precious, raptur- 
ous, exquisite sweet balm with which they are bedewed.” 

“ Indeed, my lord, I ” 

“ Behold me here, thy poor petitioner,” continued the enamoured 
nobleman, kneeling on one knee at the feet of the gentle Mabel, with 
such a look and with such a manner few women could have resisted. 
“ Note to how mean a strait my greatness is reduced — see the equal 
of princes, the very humblest of slaves. Dear, excellent fair crea- 
ture! My whole being is bound up in the gaining of thy most choice 
affections. Shew me some sign — a smile, a word, a look — my case 
is not entirely desperate, and I would fdl the air thou makest holy 
with thy presence, with my unceasing love and very earnest thank- 
fulness.” 

Thus proceeded this accomplished gallant with the innocent gentle 
Mabel — now appealing to her sympathies, — now endeavouring to 
awaken her pride— a moment after striving with equal earnestness 
to excite her vanity, and anon straining every nerve to move her 
ambition: and thus he continued with the most passionate assiduity 
for several days, breathing into her ear the most delicate flattery, and 
exhausting every source of entertainment likely to dazzle or captivate 
an inexperienced tender w oman. Save with her sympathies he scarce 
made any advance, which made him marvel infinitely, for he was 
the most irresistible lover that ever sought a fair lady’s affections, 
and had achieved more triumphs over the sex than had any half 
dozen of his acquaintance. There was not a turn of their hearts 
with which he seemed not familiar, and he appeared to know the 
cunningest baits to draw up their desires. But this exceeding know- 
ledge was derived from the court circles, or those who took after them 
in a manner, where such gifts as he possessed could scarce fail of 
having a most absolute influence. The mere fine ladies, or those 
eager to be thought so, readily gave way to his many fascinations, 
but the poor foundling vvas of a very different sort. There was in 
her nature a marvellous combination of simplicity and pride — the 
one kept her ignorant of the treachery of her companion — the other 
received his delusive attentions as though they were her just right 
and title. Something of this she had shewn when in company with 
Sir Valentine, when the modesty of her apparel seemed out of place 
with the air of graceful dignity and easy self-possession with which 
she shared in the court-like converse of the young knight; — but now, 
clothed in all the delicate splendour of the times, she listened to the 
dangerous homage of her princely gallant, with a manner so noble as 
must have convinced any spectator she took them more as proper 
respect than as matter for gratification^ 
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Her noble lover’s ecstaCies availed him nothing — the fondness of 
his behaviour and discourse made as little impression — but his un- 
ceasing efforts to afford her, by the most lavish expenditure, signs of 
the unbounded estimation in which she was held by him, were ac- 
cepted with gratitude ; and the seeming terribleness of his sufferings 
when her behaviour put him into a despairing mood, were regarded 
with a natural sympathy. Here she was in some danger, for there is 
no such nigh relations to love as gratitude and pity. 

In the meanwhile, William Shakspcare having at last met with 
Sir Valentine, instant proceedings were taken to endeavour to trace 
out the place to which the gentle Mabel had been carried. Nothing 
could exceed the manner in which the young knight was moved at 
the relation of his fair mistress’s abduction. All the chivalry of his 
nature was up in arms in a moment, and' he was for chasing the vil- 
lains to the uttermost corners of the earth. With the feelings with 
which he had regarded her many moving graces, so that she had 
become to him the sovereign of his heart’s wishes, he felt bound by 
every principle of knighthood to peril life and limb in her service, 
and mounting his palfrey he rode in every direction to find some 
traces of her flight. He w'as at last so fortunate as to meet with the 
man elsewhere spoken of, who had seen her borne past him, and 
ltad watched her direction, whilst he could keep her in sight; and 
with this intelligence he sat oif as soon as he could from his kinsman’s 
house, accompanied only by his favourite companion, the youthful 
Shakspeare, riding of a grey gelding, who was quite as eager as him- 
self to go on such an errand. 

The feelings of these two were as different as their different natures 
could make them. The young knight, in the fresh bloom of his 
manhood, saw beauty only as it was expected a soldier should see it 
— as something worthy of being honoured by the honourablest achieve- 
ments. The young student, in the first soft glow of youth, saw 
beauty only as in such cases it might be seen of a student — as some- 
thing to worship at a humble distance with the purest and noblest 
thoughts. The one believing it to be his duty, would have boldly 
proclaimed the name of Mabel as first in his esteem wherever he went, 
— the other feeling it to be his nature, would have thought itsacrilege 
to have mentioned her name in idle company, although his estima- 
tion of her was not a whit less than was that of his companion. 

They proceeded on in the course directed, at all reasonable oppor- 
tunities Sir Valentine entertaining of his young associate with a very 
gallant discourse concerning the doings of certain famous knights in 
love with notable fair ladies, and ever and anon seasoning it with 
divers pretty passages out of Petrarchs, his sonnets of love, to which 
the youthful poet would seriously incline his ear, get explained to him 
whatever he knew not the meaning of, and observe, question, and 
reply upon all he heard', with such sprightliness of wit and ingenuity 
of learning, as both astonished and delighted his fellow traveller. 

They passed all manner of pleasant mansions, with excellent parks 
of deer, and beheld the country round shewing a thousand signs of the 
decay of summer, yet still possessing so much of greenness as gave 
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it a seemly aspect. Occasionally, they would meet with a brave 
company going a hawking, each with a favourite bird on the wrist, 
and riding on an ambling palfrey, accompanied by attendants carry- 
ing of other hawks together, perched in a circle all hooded in their 
fairest gesses and Milan bells, ready to bo castoff at a moment's 
notice. Anon, they would hear the loud “Sohol” of some eager 
huntsman, and they would rein in their steeds awhile to sec the goodly 
sight of the hounds in full chase, and the gallant assemblage of men 
and horses speeding after them over hedge and ditch, hill and hollow, 
with some a tumbling in I his place, others leaping in that, here a steed 
gallopping without his rider, and there a rider running to catch his 
steed : and a little way furthor, they would come upon divors honest 
anglers, pursuing of their delicate sport by the sedgy margin of the 
brook, to the manifest catching of sundry luce, greyling, perch, 
bream, and dace, then uselessly flapping of their tails in the angler’s 
basket. 

The partridges hid their head among the stubble — the snipe lurked 
unseen in the water-courses — the wild-ducks floated in flocks over 
the broad ponds and marshy lakes, and tho great heron lay in her 
haunt, amid the thick reeds of the same waters. On a branch of a 
withered old tree upon the banks, the gaudy kingfisher was making a 
choice repast, and in his hole deep in the sandy soil beneath, the 
greedy otter was busying himself with a like occupation. Great com- 
panies of small birds seemed pursuing of each other over the open 
fields, and far over head the noisy rooks gathered their black bands 
to ravage thedistant country. As the travellers skirted a wood, they 
observed the nimble conies running into (heir holes, or a stray leveret 
rushing hither and thither, Without knowing where, scared by the 
sound of the horses’ feet. Presently, a young pigeon was noticed 
plying of her wings with the desperate eagerness of despair, as she 
left the wood for the open country ; but a murderous hawk followed 
in her track, and as she sank panting with agony behind a tree, he 
swept down upon her sw ifter than the wind, and in the same minute 
fixed his sharp talons in her heart. > 

Having, from many of the labouring country-people, continued, as 
they proceeded, to gain such intelligence as still led them on, they 
had gone a famous distance, but full of ardour to accomplish their 
adventure, they pushed forward, regardless of all else, save the cesciio 
of the gentle Mabel, it so happened, that at last, to their constant 
inquiries, nothing profitable was gained. No one had seen any such 
persons as were described to them, finding this to be the case, they' 
retraced their steps towards the place where they obtained the latest 
information, with the idea, that if any house lay convenient, it was 
probable there she had been carried. They now rode slowly, and 
took close scrutiny of the neighbourhood. After so doing for some 
time, they spied a fair house down in a hollow, almost hid up with 
trees, and completely surrounded with a high wall. Within less 
than a quarter of a mile of it was a small village, of some half-dozen 
houses, most distinguishable of which was the open smithy, the little 
inn, and a shop for the sale of all manner of things needed in such a 
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place. It was thought advisable to make for this village at once, as 
being the likeliest spot to gain the necessary intelligence, and where 
they could get refreshments for themselves and beasts whilst they 
made their inquiries. 

As they rode into the yard, William Shakspeare caught a glimpse 
of a man, jn whose unpleasing features he immediately recognised 
the villain who had struck him when he seized his companion. The 
fellow saw not who had observed him, for he was busy playing at 
bowls under a shed with divers other persons. The youthful poet 
resolved on saying nothing of this discovery till a more fitting op- 
portunity presented itself, therefore quietly followed the example of 
the young knight, in dismounting, giving his palfrey in charge to the 
landlord, and entering the inn. Upon sitting himself in a chamber 
to which he- and Sir Valentine were shewn, he observed a decent 
sort of man, of a middle age, seated cn a settle, with a book in his 
hand,] and a jug of ale on the table before him. As William Shak- 
spearo took] himself to make a hearty meal of what was set before 
him, he gave another glance at the person with the book, and another 
after that, and he still thought, as he. had imagined when he first 
came into the room, that the countenance was familiar to him. Sir 
Valentine, findings stranger with them, was pondering with himself 
whether he should abstain from seeming curious, which might per- 
chance defeat his object, or attempt cautiously to make the necessary 
inquiries of this very person. However, it so fell out, that the 
stranger raised his eyes from the book, on which he seemed as intent 
as though he were the most scholarly person that had ever lived, and 
thereupon encountered the somewhat earnest gaze of tho youthful 
Shakspeare. . . .. • 

“Why, surely?” exclaimed the stranger, in a pleased surprise — 
“-yes, it must be. O’ mylife.’tis either Will Shakspeare orhis ghost.” 
“ ’Tis myself, worthy Master Burbage,” replied the young poet, 
proceeding quickly to take the proffered hand of the father of his 
friend and schoolfellow. 

“ Glad to see thee, by’r lady 1” said the other, giving his young 
acquaintance a hearty shake of the hand. 

“ And how do thy excellent parents— and how is Dick, my son — 
and how are all my honest friends at Stratford?” The youthful 
Shakspeare quickly gave him the intelligence ho required ; Sir Va- 
lentine remaining silent, yet glad they were known to each other. 

“ But what hath brought you here, worthy Master Burbage?” in- 
quired the young poet at last. 

“Ey, what, indeed!” replied the player, somewhat dolefully. 
“ ’Sprecious! I would I had never come nigh the place. Methinks, 
I cannot help getting myself into a famous trouble on account of it, 
which may spoil my fortune ever after.” 

“Alack, that is woeful news!” observed William Shakspeare. 
“ But, I pray you, tell me how that is so like to be?” 

“ Why, this is it,” answered Master Burbage.: “ I have been sent 
down with my company to play stage plays and interludes for tho 
entertainment of some ladies living in a house hard by.” 
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“ I pray you, tell me if the fellow in green, now playing at bowls, 
bclongeth to that house?” inquired the young poet, very earnestly. 

“Out of all doubt, he doth,” replied the player. “He is the 
serving man of my Lady Arabella Comfit.” 

“ The house hath an ancient look with it, and lieth hid among 
trees somewhat to the left of this?” observed his youthful friend; 
and at hearing this, Sir Valentine listened with a very singular cu- 
riousness. 

“Ay, that is the place,” said Master Burbage, a little impatiently. 
“ Now, we have been ordered to get ourselves perfect in a new play 
by the next day after to-morrow at noon, to play before this noble 
lady and her friends, at her own house; and as we are all intent 
upon studying our parts, a certain boy of our company who playeth 
principal woman, hath the ill hap to be taken with a desperate ill- 
ness; and we know not what to .do on account of it, for we cannot 
play without him; and it is impossible for him to assist us in any 
manner, he is in so bad a state." 

William Shakspeare mused on this intelligence for some minutes, 
then asked sundry questions concerning the part the sick boy was to 
have played, which Master Burbage shewed him by the book he had 
in his hand; and afterwards, both to the surprise of Sir Valentine 
and the other, offered, on condition Master Burbage should pass off 
himself and his companion as of his company, ho would himself 
diligently essay the playing the part tho sick boy ought to havo 
played. Drowning men catch at straws; and just so eagerly did 
Master Burbago avail himself of this offer — promised what was re- 
quired, and, moreover, offered to give the volunteer such instructions 
in the playing of the part as might be necessary for him to know, 
llpon the first opportunity, William Shakspeare told Sir Valentine 
his reasons for having done as he had ; with the which the latter was 
so greatly satisfied, that he became a player on the sudden, with as 
much willingness as he would have entered a battle field. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

t . , , » ■ 

Come, I’ll be out of this ague,' 

. , For to live thus is not indeed to live ; 

It is a mockery and abuse of life j • 

I will not henceforth save myself by halves ; 

, Lose all or nothiug. ‘ ' 

. ' _ Websteb. 

. ‘ Paul. Thou shalt not go in liberty to thy grave. 

For one night a sultiina is my slave. 

Mustapha. A terrible little tyranness. 

• ' . 1 Massinger. 

But though this mayden tendre were of age, 

Yet in the brest of hire virginitee 
There was enclosed sad and ripe corage. 

Chaucer. 

Then, my good girls, be more than woman, wise; 

. At least be more than I was ; and be sure 

You credit anything the light gives light to. 

Before a man. Rather believe the sea 
Weeps for the ruined merchant when he roars;. 

Rather the wind courts but the pregnant sails, 

When the strong cordage cracks ; rather the sun 
, Comes bnt to kiss the fruit in wealthy autumn 

When all falls blasted. > 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

J '* t' . ’ > 1 , , i 

Master Bi rbagf. was delighted at a rehearsal at finding not only 
how well his young friend became his petticoats, but how truly and 
gracefully he enacted the different-scenes in which ho was to play. 
Certes, William Shakspeare was not a player for the first time, as 
witness liis early playing of Gammer Gurtbn’s Needle, and divers 
other interludes with his schoolfellows Green, Burbage; Homings, 
and Condell; but he felt there was a monstrous difference betwixt 
doing of such things in the manner of school-boys, for their own 
amusement only, and attempting it in the fashion of real playbrs for 
the entertainment of a gallant company. But. by the aid of Master 
Burbage he got over much of the difficulty. 

The play appeared cunningly writ with no other end than to lead 
to the undoing of the gentle Mabel. At least so thought Sir Valen- 
tine and his youthful friend ; and it was agreed between them the 
young knight should play one of the minor characters in the which 
there was little to say or do, but it gave excellent opportunity of Sir 
Valentine’s noting who were of the company, and if such person as 
they expected should be among them, it afforded a mean for her re- 
cognising him, and so knowing friends were near. This was done 
in case she should not know’ again the features of William Shak- 
speare, as he thought it possible she might not. There was another 
incident in the plot, but this the young player kept to himself. 

The time arrived, and tlie players were ready. Master Burbage 
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was encouraging his youthful companion with great store of praise, 
who, dressed in feminine apparel, was to personate a young country 
girl. In the first scene a noble lover appears, acquainting his con- 
fidant how he had seen such perfection in womanhood, as he must 
sigh his heart away for, was he not allowed her sweet society to ease 
his pain, whereupon in pity of his lord’s dolorous moan, the other is 
made to offer to carry her off on the instant, to the, which, seeing no 
other way of having her, the passionate lover gives his reluctant 
consent. Then followed an attempt to carry off the damsel, with 
her rescue by the interference of her friends. Here the young 
player camo upon the stage, which was one end of a large chamber, 
the players coming in by a door at each side. At the other end he 
observed four persons sitting, but to his amazement they were all 
masked, as persons of quality often were. The first near him was a 
lady of a most graceful figure, dressed in as great magnificence as he 
had seen Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth. The next was a gallant, 
in apparel equally gorgeous, who occasionally turned from the lady 
to speak to another gallant less nobly clad, sitting on the other side 
of him, and beyond him was another lady very richly garmented, 
but in no comparison with the first. ’ 

Whether the lady so bountifully attired was the fair creature of 
whom they were in search he had no means Of knowing, for she 
gave no sign of recognition at his appearance. When Sir'Valentine 
came on the stage she started somewhat, and asked some questions 
of her companion, and appeared to take greater interest in the play. 
Then was enacted her being carried off from her home, to the house 
of a kinswoman to the noble gallant’s confidant. Here the country, 
maid was seen clothed in the richest stuffs and jewels, and paid all 
manner of honourable attentions. At the sight of Sir Valentine, 
again the youthful lady gazed on him with more earnestness than 
she did before, and her interest in the play evidently grew deeper and 
deeper. After this the princely lover entered, and with the fondest 
rhetoric implored the love of the seeming Mabel, till he so moved 
her, as it appeared, she was Content to promise him all manner of 
happiness, to his infinite contentation. To end all, there was to bo 
a soliloquy to be spoken by the heroine, in which she was to applaud 
herself to the echo for her generousness in behalf of a gentleman who 
had shewn towards her such extreme honour, and vow to be his 
true love, and his alone ever after, till death should put asunder 
their mutual loving hearts. 

This the players considered the difficultest passage of the whole, 
to be done with proper effect. As. yet their hew companion had 
conducted himself beyond their expectations'; but this long soliloquy 
was a difficult part for the ablest; and fears were entertained he 
might lose himself in it,, and so break down. To prevent tffis as 
much as possible, Master Burbage stationed himself at one of the 
open doors, so as not to be in sight of the audience, to prompt him in 
case he was at a loss. There was the fictitious Mabel, in all the 
splendour of her supposed greatness, and there stood the anxious 
prompter with book in hand, hoping with all his might the play 
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would end as well as it had proceeded. The prompter gave the cue, 
but to his extreme astonishment the young player spoke words clean 
di lie rent. The prompter, in an agony of dread that all would be 
marred, gave out the cue again somewhat louder, but still the young 
player proceeded with a speech as opposite to that lie ought to have 
said as two different things could bo. Uorror-struck, the poor player 
cast down his book, and began pulling of his hair, kicking the 
ground, and muttering imprecations against the author of his ruin, 
as he imagined the youthful Shakspeare to be, that all the players 
came marvelling to sec what had produced such strange effects. 

Hut if Master Burbage was so moved, not less so was the lady 
Highest to the stage. Her three companions were engaged in earnest 
converse, without paying the slightest attention to what was passin" 
elsewhere. The intentness of the three to the subject of their con- 
verse, did not escape the notice of the young player ; and though he 
suspected the fair deity of his dreams was the lady who paid such 
nn ceasing attention to the play, he essayed to have some certain 
knowledge of it by a device of his own.. Therefore, instead of sneak- 
ing the proper soliloquy, he spoke the following passage, which he 
nad w ritten to say in its place, if circumstances served : 

Now with my heart let me hold conference. 

This lord, he speaks me fair, he clothes me fine 
lie entertains me honourably and well: ’ 

But how know I his purport in all this ? 

I s it in honesty, is it in respect? • ' 

Doth it mean well or ill, or good or bad ? . ’ 

His words are cups that brim all o’er with love 
4 • But is there sign of wedding in this cheer ? ’ ’ 

Perchance the love he proffers comes to me 
In some polluted vessel, that hath been 
Lipped by dishonour’d maids in wantonness, 

’ Or drain’d by thoughtless women in their shame ? 

These gaudy trappings, are they meant to he 
• • ' • The Ore or marriage seat by honest love, ' 

. Or the more taudry livery of guilt ? 

And all this splendour, all this bounteous slate * » 

This worship, travail, reverence, and respect— - 
. Tis prodigal, ’tis admirable, ’tis rare, * 

- % Most choice, most noble, delicate, and sweet— 

• * ^ Rut doth it cover any meaner thing ? 

A thing so base, so vile, so infamous, • 

It doth require to be thus thickly gilt 
To raakc th e metal take a sterling shape? 

I’ll think of this.” 

The lady appeared somewhat agitated during the delivery of these 
passages, and leaned forward in her chair, drinking in every word 
evidently with the most intense interest. The young tilaver noticing 
these signs, and observing too that her companions were still paying 
no heed to him, proceeded with these words * 


- u Alack, I cannot doubt 

wort *® mean villany, these garments shame, 
This entertainment mischiefs of the worst. 
Methinks the very air I breathe, feels thick. 

With craft and malice, treachery and crime 1 
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And I am here alone — far from all help — ' •' , 

Close watch’d, well guarded, providently kept. 

But hush! there heeds great caution. Not a word, 

A sound, a gesture, dare l give to shew 
I look suspiciously upon these schemes. 

And yet there might be present even here * • 

Friends who would strain their hearts for ray escape ‘ . 

Shewed 1 some sign 1 wohld assay their aid. 

At least I’ll let them see I wear a face 
That needs no mask — for I can truly swear 
As yet it holds no intercourse with shame.” 

In an instant the mask was taken off the lady so deeply interested 
in the play, and, as the youthful Shakspeare had for some minutes 
anticipated, he beheld the guileless beautiful countenance of the 
gentle Mabel, flushed with excitement, and gazing upon him with so 
imploring anxious a look, it was. plain she had felt every word he 
had uttered. The face was again masked, quite unobserved by her 
companions. The young player made a sign of recognition, and 
concluded with these lines : — 

“ These friends I’ll trust, I know they may he found ’ ’ - 

Out by the gate that ends the garden wdll. • . - 

There will 1 seek them with what speed I may ; . , . 

Having assurance, by their means, to ’scape 
The living hell that holds me round about; 

And back return to innocence nnd peace, 

An honour’d dwelling, and a spotless name.” 1 

“Come, sweetest, thoplay is ended,” whispered her noble gallant. 
Mabel mechanically rose, and accompanied him to her own chamber. 
Her feelings wore in such a state of tumult she dared not speak. She 
repeated to herself the lines — 

, , <■, “J know they may be found 

Out by the gate that ends the garden wall.” 

» ,* * « ’ • 
as if she would impress them so firmly on her memory there could 
be no chance of her forgetting them : she also remembered the hint 
that had been given her to be cautious, but she had been so little ac- 
customed to disguise, that here she somewhat feared for herself. 
The revulsion of feeling had been so deep, so strong, and so sudden, 
from a sense of security and gratitude to a sense of disgust and abhor- 
rence, that it left her for some minutes so greatly bewildered, she 
scarce knew what she was about. Presently her lover and herself 
unmasked. The signs of a disturbed nature so visible in her, he 
seemed to expect as a natural consequence of his craftily devised 
play, and he had not the slightest doubt it had produced all the effect 
he had desired. It was time now, he thought, to follow up his 
advantage before the simple girl could have opportunity for re- 
flection, and he made himself ready, with the dosperale earnestness 
of a determined profligate, to conclude the plot against her, as it had 
been settled by his companions in iniquity, during the delivery of the 
concluding soliloquy. . He came .close to .her, and wound his arm 
fondly round. her waist, as she was endeavouring to put her disor- 
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dered thoughts into something resembling purpose, bringing his face 
as near to hers as he might, and gazing into her eyes with the most 
fond and passionate glances. 

“My sweet life,” murmured he, in such soft thrilling tones as he 
fancied would be most effective, “ we dally with opportunity. The 
happiness I have so long coveted, and so thouroughly strove to de- 
sen'e, should now, methinks, be my just reward. iLove beckonstis 
• to mutual bliss. Hither with me awhile, upon those balmy lips to 
breathe new life, and taste such joy as the enamoured soul alone 
can know. Prythee, come this way, my heart 1 — my queen! — my 
treasure!” The gentle Mabel allowed herself to be borne unresist- 
ingly towards the next chamber, seemingly as if stupified by the 
fascinating gaze of her licentious companion, who hung over her 
exquisite countenance as he drew her along like a gloating serpent; 
but the noble pride of her nature at last made itself manifest, for 
as she came near the door, on a sudden she burst from his hold, and 
retreating back a pace or two, fixed on him a look of such utter scorn 
as would have crushed a meaner wretch to the earth. 

“ Thou shameless villain !” exclaimed she, her voice half choked 
witli the fulness of her emotions. “ Thou pitiful traitor to all true love 
and honesty 1 Dost call this nobleness? Dost style this honour? 
How darest thou attempt to pass off such baseness for tile behaviour 
of a princely person?” 

“ Why, how now?” cried the gallant, in real astonishment. 
“What rneaneth this unworthy language, and these terrible indig- 
nant looks.’.’ 

“ What mean they?” replied the poor foundling, her lustrous 
eyes Hashing with scorn, and lier whole countenance, as he had ’ 
justly observed, looking terribly indignant. “ They mean that thou 
hast been hugely mistaken in me, as hitherto have I been in thee. 

I am not of such worthless stuff as thou hast supposed. I did be- 
lieve thee all thou didst assume, and therefore felt no fear. Thou 
didst seem honourable. I thought thee so.” 

“ Prythee, let us have no more of this,” observed the gallant, im- 
patiently. “I marvel thou shouldst get into so famous a passion 
about nothing, after having enjoyed at my expense such bounteous 
entertainment.” 

“ I needed it not — I asked it not,” answered Mabel. “ It was 
forced on me under colour of honourable intents; but now I know 
the baseness of its ends,— I will not be a partaker of it another mi- 
nute of my life.” 

“Not so fast, my pretty tyrantess!” exclaimed her companion 
“ I cannot part with thee so soon, or lessen the splendour of 
which thou hast so liberally partaken. Nor can I believe thou 
wouldst play so ill a part as this thou art about. Come, come, sweet- 
est! this humour becomes thee not all.” 

“ Away, 1 am not to be beguiledl” cried the fair foundling, eluding 
his, approaches. 

“ Nay, ’tis too hard a thing— I cannot think of it,” replied the 
other, standing before the door she sought to make her exit out of. 
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“ I must not see my full great pains and cost all come to nought — 
’tis out of justice, and against all right. Marry, wouldst take thy 
pleasure and not pay the price ?” 

“ I tell thee once again, I took it, thinking it was honourably 
given,” said Mabel. “Thou didst not mention price, thou talkedst of 
honour! Didst think that I would barter away my own respect to 
lie in costly lodging, and be clothed in delicate attire? Take back 
thy pitiful bribes,” continued she, as she tore from her person her 
jewels, her chains of gold, and sparkling rings, and dashed them at 
his feet. “ I loathe all I have had of thee — 1 loathe still more the 
villain w ho could put them to so base a purpose.” 

“ Ha, dost, indeed 1” exclaimed her gallant, his face now assuming 
some anger. “ O’ my life, 1 will not be so easily thrust aside. I 
have done what ought to satisfy any reasonable woman. Indeed, 

I have had more cost and pains taken with thee than with any half 
dozen others I have fancied; but if fair words will not do with thee 
foul deeds shall. Thou art so completely in my power that resistness 
is useless. ’Tis vain struggling. Thou must needs submit.” 

“ Oh, I beseech thee, have some pity I " cried the poor foundling, 
falling on her knees at his feet with a look so moving, the savagest 
beast must have been tamed at the sight of it. “Surely, thou niean- 
est not such evil as thou speakest : I cannot think so ill of thee. 
Thou art, indeed, that princely person I once thought, and know- 
est and feelest in thy inmost heart, it is no part of nobleness to wrong 
a poor maid. Let me go in honour from thy hpuse. I’ll pray for 
thee all my days. I'll hold thee ever after a true good friend — a 
bountiful sw'eet lord, the Very noblest gentleman that breathes. My 
lord— my worthy lord — my honourable good lord — as God shall 
pify thee, so pity my poor state!” 

She might have implored a stone. The licentious noble, with his 
looks burning with his dishonest passions, drew her in his arms 
towards the adjoining chamber, though she clung to his limbs with 
desperate grasp, and continued with straining eyeballs and hoarse- 
thick voice, to pray his mercy. As he held her before him, her 
hands, clutching him wildly as she was borne along, at one time fell 
upon the jewelled pommel of his dagger. In a moment the blade 
was out of its sheath — in the next she had twisted herself free of his 
grasp, and stood at some distance from him, with one hand striving 
to stay the throbbing of her heart, and the other holding out the 
weapon threateningly before her. The beauty of her countenance 
was now absolutely sublime. There was in it a lofty grandeur of 
expression (hat can scarce be conceived. Her eyes seemed fountains 
of living lightning, and her beautiful lips appeared to curl with an 
unutterable sense of outraged majesty no language can give the re- - 
motest idea 'of. . . * 

“ Touch me at thy peril I” exclaimed she, as audible as her per- 
turbed state would allow. Her companion seemed so completely 
taken by astonishment, that for a moment he stared at her as if un- 
certain what to be about. At last he made a movement as if he 
would approach her, and on! the instant, her left arm was pointed 
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towards him as stiffly as though it had been iron, whilst her right 
clutched the dagger a little behind her. She elevated herself to her 
full height, and threw her, head somewhat back, with a look and a 
manner that shewed a stern determination. 

“1 warn thee!” muttered the poor foundling. In a terrible earnest- 
ness ; “ if thou dost but come within arm’s length of me to follow 
up thy villanous intentions, as Jesu shall save my soul, I'll cleare 
thy heart in twain!” 

The profligate drew back. He dared not battle with the fierce 
storm he had raised ; so, saying he would soon send to her those 
who would have her out of her tragedy humour, he turned on his 
heel, to seek the assistance of his vile associates. Mabel, in the 
same attitude, and with the same look, followed him step by step to 
the door. When she heard his departing foot, she looked to the 

fastenings, there were none inside the chamber she dropped her 

dagger, and clasped her hands in despair. On a sudden a thought 
struck her. She ran to the casement and threw it open. It looked 
into -the garden, above which it stood some ten feet. Without a 
moment’s hesitation she leaped out, and finding herself safe when 
she came to the ground, flew down the garden like an escaped bird. 
Keeping the wall in view, she came, out of breath, to a door at its 
extremity. It was partly open. She dashed through it, staggered 
forward, and fell, with a wild hysterical laugh, into the ready arms 
of Sir Valentine; 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Forth gocth all the court both most and lest 
To fetch the floures fresh, and hraunch and blomr — 

*. And namely hauthorn brought both page and groine 

And than rejoysen in their great delitc: 

Eke ech at other throw the lloures bright, - . 

The primrose, the violete, and the gold, •. " % 

With fresh garlants party blew and white. . 

Chaccbk. / s 

There’s not a budding boy or girl, this day 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 

A deale of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 

v Herrick. 

In thitj our spacious isle I think there is not one 

But he bath heard some talk of him and eke of Little John, 

‘ , • Of Tuck the merry friar, which many a sermon made * 

In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws, and their trade, 

' ’. And of his mistress dear, his loved Marian. 

Drayton. 4 , 

Shall the hobby horse be forgot then ? 

The hopeful hobby horse, shall he lie foundered ? 

Beaumont and Fletcher. * 

The feeling with which the youthful poet regarded the fair object 
of his recent adventure, if it could be called love, was very ditferent 
from the passion which goeth under that name. In fact, it was more a 
sentiment than a passion — rather the offspring of the intellect than of 
the affections. It was the first rosy hues of light which ushereth in the 
sunshine of the soul, producing the fairest glimpsesof heaven, before 
the atmosphere hath heat enough to warm the blood. Love it was, 
beyond all doubt, but it w r as that peculiar species which is found 
only to visit the very young and very imaginative. It is true it hath 
a natural source, but it is equally undeniable, it dwelleth in the fairy 
regions of the ideal. Where there is early sign of great intellect, 
there will also be found a like early sign of deep feeling. The one 
is supported by theother, fostered, encouraged, and fed by it. Beauty 
is indeed the air it breathes, but imagination is the soil from which 
it draws its nourishment. The boy genius is ever the boy lover, and' 
having found some gentle being worthy to be enshrined in the sanc- 
tuary of his hopes, he proceeds not only to invest her image with 
all loveable attributes, but with such loveable behaviour as seemeth 
most proper for the entertainment of his fantasy. 

He finds a spirit rising over his thoughts, which gives them a sort 
of softened halo, thatatsomc favourable opportunity takctli the shape 
of song or sonnet delicately fashioned— a sensible adoration — an in- 
spiration beginningand ending in a spiritual heaven of itsown. Ideas 
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take to themselves wings, and fly east and west, and north and south, 
bringing back the riches, rarities, and perfections of the whole globe 
with which to deck this favoured deitv. He ransacks the deepest 
hollows of the sea — he snatches glory from the seining stars — he 
makes the enamelled earth show all her bravest tapestry that he 
may chooscthedaintiestpieceofatl — and far above, beneath, around, 
and about, where splendour shines, or modest beauty hides, he bears 
away their gifts, as offerings worthiest of so pure a shrine. 

Truly, as hath just been said, this is the love of the cool morning 
of life, that differeth as much in its nature from the blushing sunrise 
of youth, as from the noon-tide heats of manhood ; and like, unto that 
early season of the day, it soon glides into a warmer atmosphere. 
Love, such as this, "will always be found to have no purpose, save 
the deification of its object, which it loves to worship, rather than 
worships to love. This way it goetli on, like the silk-worm in ils 
cocoon, only known by the pleasing mantle it weaves around itself; 
and having at last spent all its energies, it comes forth, some brief 
space after its labours, as different in character and appearance as 
any two things can be. v , 

Thislove, though, letit be remembered, made William Shakspeare 
a poet, some sign of which, albeit, it must be thought of all judges, 
one of no particular greatness, may be seen in the simple ballad found 
by the antiquary in the book of songs, which did so much delight the 
good old knight and his Companions; but it should also be borne in 
mind, such are ever first efforts. The materials of poetry may lie 
in prodigal heaps within the brain, but the fashioning them info the 
properest shapecomes hut after many trials. The soliloquy the young 
poet Spoke in the place of the one intended to end the play, deserveth 
praise only for the readiness with which it was written, and aptness 
for the occasion which wrought it into existence.. It cannot be ex- 
pected the finish of an experienced writer, or the ’sufficiency of a ma- 
ture genius should be found in such things. They should be taken 
merely for what they appear. Nevertheless, if it be thought the poet 
was but in his pot-hooks, I doubt not if) good time to shew such craft 
, of penmanship in him, as shall be all men’s admiration unto the end 
of time. 

Still was he as diligent a student as ever; and never could scholar 
have more careful teachers than William Shakspeare had in Master 
Peregrine, the antiquary, and Sir Johan, the chaplain. Ever since 
the affair of the ballad, each of these two watched till they could find 
the young student alone, and then they would strive as never they 
strove before he should profit by tbeir instructions, in the full belief 
all the whilst, that from his teaching alone, the youth had gained 
all the knowledge he possessed. By their means he obtained such an 
acquaintance with what was worthiest of note in ancient English 
literature, and Greek and Latin classic lore, as it was scarce possible 
be could have obtained by any other means. But about this time he 
began more to observe than he had hitherto done. He made com- 
parisons— he judged— he looked into the meanings of things he 

commenced studying the application of words, and ho analysed and 
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weighed, and sifted what he read, and what he saw, till he could point 
out where lay the good and whore the bad — how they might be 
distinguished, and what was the difference between any two parti- 
cular matters that looked to be alike. This study was not confined 
to books : he pursued it wherever he went, and found no lack of 
subjects in the common phenomena of nature. Even a drop of rain 
was some object for speculation — the shooting of a star, the fructifi- 
cation of a plant, and the falling of a leaf seemed as worthy of in- 
quiry. A storm never rolled over him but the lightning flashed 
some new meaning into his mind — and he never witnessed the rising 
of the sun, but with it came some fresh light into his thoughts. As 
he saw the emmets crowding to and fro among the grass, he would 
say, “ Wherefore is this?” and whilst he watched the builders of the 
grove making their delicate dwellings in the forked branches of the 
tree, he w'ould exclaim, “How is this done?” High or low he sent 
his curious mind seeking intelligence. Nothing escaped him, and to 
his eager questionings, all things in nature gave him ready answers. 

The gentle 1 Mabel he saw not again all this time. He frequented 
her favourite haunts, but she was no where visible. Day after day 
found him stealing among the trees where he had so oft watched her 
graceful progress, but his anxious gaze was never blessed with the 
slightest sign of her presence. He changed the time. He took the 
early morning by the hand, and roamed the park before the hind 
liad left his bed of rushes; but though nature rose wooihgly to meet 
liis glance, he looked upon her graces only as a sort of faint cold pic- 
turing of those lip desired to meet in all their living freshness in a 
much fairer original. He made himself familiar with the noon, and 
still did nature court him with her lovingest looks, and still did 
she receive such attentions as proved she was merely regarded 
as the ambassador of the fair sovereign of his thoughts. And 
he lingered out the hours with twilight, till she was lost in the em- 
braces of the shadow'y eve, but with no other result than had accom- 
panied his earlier seeking. Thus passed the winter, till the frost 
was gone, the hearth-side talcs forgotten, the Christmas sports but 
faintly remembered, and every thing around was full of green promise 
and blooming expectation. 

The chief companions of his own age had long been the four 
schoolfellows before described — of whom Tom Greene was such a 
compound of oddness and drollery, as was not to be met with else- 
where. None like him could play the Hobby-horse in Friar Tuck, 
or the Fool in the May Games, or the Lord of Misrule in a Twelfth 
night revel, or the Vice of a Moral Play. At Plough Monday none 
was so much in request, and not less so was he at Candlemas eve, 
or Shrovetide, or Hocktide, orat Whitsun-ales, at a sheep-shearing, 
or a harvest home. Dick Burbage was more for the playing of in- 
genious tricks, which he carried .off with such a careless happy 
impudence, that its pleasantry often took away all offence. Ho- 
mings had none of this humour, though hecould enjoy it in others, 
yet when he joined his-companions, ho choose to play a courtly part, 
if such could be had. As for Condell he was ready enough to do 
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whatever the others did. He would play with them at shuffle-board 
or shove-groat, in a mumming or an interlude, as eagerly as he 
would join them in running at the quintain, or assist them in the 
threshing of a shrove-tide hen. In fact h® seemed lo care not what 
it was, so he was one of the party, but if lx® might he allowed a pre- 
ference he would gladly stand out for the playing of Gammer Gur- 
ton's needle. • , 

During the time his thoughts were so busy fending of his fantasy 
for the fair maid of Charlcote, William Shakspcare had joined his 
companions but seldom. In very truth he somewhat shrunk from 
their boisterous mirth, for he liked best to be alone ; but seeing 
nought of Mabel, his mind, for want of that' necessary nourishment, 
relaxed something in the earnestness of its worship. At such an 
age and with such a nature this ideal idolatry requireth at least the 
frequent presence of the object, before it can take upon itself that 
warmer devotion which alone is lasting and natural ; and without 
sight of the idol, the mere imaginative existence of this boyish love 
soon becomes manifest. Gradually the thoughts relax in their 
searching after admirable things with which to tire their gentle 
deity. They go not so far — they stay not so long — -they bring home 
less and less every day ; and thus it goeth on, the circuit of their 
visits lessening by degrees, and their labour becoming correspond- 
ingly unprofitable, till at last they cease altogether going but on spy 
such errands. Now it may be considered the idolatry is at an end, 
though some faint vestige of it may linger about the mind ; hut it is 
a bygone superstition belonging to an ideal world, that will only be 
remembered by somo beautiful presence in nature with whicli.it was 
wont to be accompanied, as soma will still believe they see the dryad 
in the tree and the nymph in the fountain. This was the time for 
entertaining that deeper worship to which allusion has just been 
made, and the young poet was not long without meeting with a 
suitable deity willing to excite and to receive it.. 

Hemings’ friends lived at Shottery, a village at a little distance 
from Stratford, to which William Shakspeare and others of his 
companions occasionally resorted, and one pleasant afternoon, as 
the young poet was returning from a visit he had been paying to’ his 
schoolfellow, he was aroused from his customary meditations when 
alone by a sweet, voice staging these words r — . » , r 

THE SPINSTER’S SONG. 
u Damon came a praising me, 

Vowing that he loved me too— 
r None like I so fair could be, 

None like him could be so true. 

I meant to chide, but spoke no sound— 

And a still my wheel went round and- round. 

u Damon, somewhat bolder grown, 

In his hand mine fondly placed, 

Press’d it gently in his own, 

Then his arm twin’d round ray waist. 

Somehow I smil’d instead of frown’d, 

And still ray wheel went round and round. 
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“ Damon brought his face nigh mine, 

Though he knows I kisses hate; 

I would haulk his base design — 

But, the wretch, he did it straight! 

And then again I — and still 1 found 
That still my wheel went round and round. 

During the singing of these verses tho young poet was engaged 
in observing tho singer. At a little distance from the road, running 
between Shottery and Stratford, was a neat cottage, trailed all over 
with a goodly pear tree, then in full blossom, with a grass plat be- 
fore it. • It was not one of the common sort of cottages, for it 
possessed an appearance of comfort and respectability which shewed 
it belonged to some person at least of the rank of a yeoman. There 
was in one place a famous brood of poultry, and in another a good 
fat sow, with a litter of pigs, wandering about at their will. A fair 
garden and orchard stood beyond the house, and in a neat paddock 
at the side were a cow and a favourite poney. At the open door, 
through which might be seen notable signs of the solid comfort that 
prevailed within, some two or three very young children were taking 
of their supper of porridge in wooden bowls, occasionally throwing a 
spoonful to the fowls, to the monstrous gratification of both parties; 
whilst farther off a boy, of some eight or ten years, was sitting on a 
stool, amusing himself with a tame rabbit. The singer, however, 
was none of these. At a spinning wheel, placed close to the house, 
at a few yards from the door, there sat a blooming girl, attired with 
that sort of daintiness with which such fair creatures do love to set 
off their comeliness. She was the singer. There was a laughing 
careless air with her as she sung the words, that, in tho eyes of the 
spectator, much heightened the provocation of her pouting lips, and 
large, soft, languishing eyes, her rich dark complexion, and the 
budding fulness of her figure. 

William Shakspeare had crept unseen behind a large walnut free 
that stood in front of the cottage, where he stood like one spell-bound, 
drinking in at his eyes such intoxicating draughts of beauty, that they 
put him into a steep forgetfulness of all other matters in a presently; 
and here doubtless he would have stood, I know not how long, had 
not the singer made some sign she was aware of his vicinity — per- 
chance she knew it all the time — however, spying of a handsome 
youth gazing on her in a manner she could not misinterpret, she rose 
from her seat in a seeming great surprise, and as she did so the young 
poet, in voluntary homage to the power he was so well inclined to 
lionour, uncovered his head. There they stood, noticing of nothing 
but each other, and neither saying a word. All at once the little 
children dropped their bowls, and with infantine exclamations of 
delight ran as fast as they could to a tall, honest-looking, manly sort 
of man, who with a keg slung across his shoulders, and in a working 
dress, seemed as if he had just come from his labour in the fields. 
The young poet turned and beheld this person close behind him, 
with the children clinging to his legs with every appearance of exqui- 
site sweet pleasure. 
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“Hallo, young sir! what dost want ? inquired he, eyeing the 
youthfu 1 ^hafcspeare with some curiousness , i(Ue uken b 

“ Truly, I want nothing, replied tn« ' /* ’ , J 

surprise, as it were; M I was but attr^cte J k v i;*** 

singing, and did not imagine I was doing ° ^ ^ S Y 1 »■ 

1I,8 ‘‘ Humph 1" exclaimed the elder, perfectly, conscious that this 
was the truth: for he, having been behind the you romte first, 
had witnessed the whole affair. “ What’a thy name, added he. 

“William Shakspeare,” was the answer. . 

“Thought so, — give 's thee hand,” said the other frankly, and ia 
the next moment the young poet found his palm grasped by his new 
acquaintance with a friendliness that quite astonished him. “Thy 
father and I are old friends from boys. Ask of him if he know not 
John Hathaway. Many a time hath he been in my house, and as 
oft have I been in his; and famous sport have we hod together, I’ll 
warrant, fiut somehow I have seen nought of him of late. As fot 
thyself, I have heard very creditable report of thee* and therefore say, 

with all heartiness, I am glad to see thee here so thou must needs 

come in, and take a bit of supper with Us.” 

William Shakspeare was in- no mood for refusing of such a re- 
quest; lie accepted the invitation as freely as it was given, and both 
entered the cottage together. There the rack filled with bacon-— 
the logs blazing comfortably in the deep chimney, wit h the gun hang- 
ing above, and the store of platters, bowls, trench ots, and other 
household things that surrounded him on every side, were most 
convincing proofs to the visitor that the owner lived in no sort of 
want. ' - t-'A, 

. “ Here, Anne, take these things, and draw us a jog of ale.” cried 
John Hathaway, putting down on the table what he had carried on 
his shoulder, as the singer hastened towards him, and would have a 
kiss of him with theTest — a proceeding, hy the way, which his guest 
regarded with something of envy. “ Then put these young Ones to 
their beds, and afterwards cut us a delicate rasher, with such other 
things as thou hast for eating; for here is the son of an honest friend 
of mine who meanelli to sup with us.” 

“You shall have a most dainty supper anon, father,” replied his 
daughter, busying herself without delay to do as she was required. 
In the meanwhile the youthful Shakspeare was making friends with 
the children, and by the kind aflectionateness of his manner quickly 
won their little hearts. • 

“Come, draw up thy chair, friend Will, and lake a drink,” said 
his host, seating himself in the chimney corner, where there were 
scats on each side. William Shakspeare did as he was bid, nothing 
loath, and presently the two fell in conversing about ordinary mat- 
ters, and from these to other topics of more interest. The young 
visitor appeared desirous of making a Favourable impression upon his 
host, for he endeavoured to make ait his talk tuln upon what the 
other was most familiar With, and spoke so learnedly upon the state 
of the crops, the best systems of tillage, the prospects of the lambing 
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season, and the breed of live stock, that he not only von the honest 
yeoman’s heart, but he astonished him monstrously into the bar- 
gain. All the whilst he failed not to give an occasional admiring 
glance at the movements of his new friend’s buxom daughter, who 
for her part seemed to give back his looks with some interest. 

“ How dost like our Anne’s singing?’’ inquired John Hathaway, 
when his daughter had left the chamber to put the children to their 
beds. 

“Very exceedingly, I do assure you,” replied the youth, with a 
notable sincerity. • . 

“ Humph!” exclaimed the father, as though he were a thinking 
of something he cared not to give speech* to. “Indeed she hath a 
sweet throat.” Nothing more was said on that head at that moment; 
and they again talked of country matters, till his host could not any 
longer contain his great wondering at his guest's marvellous insight 
into such things, and inquired how lie" acquired it; whereupon the 
other truly answered he got it by questioning of those whose busi- 
ness it was. In good time the yeoman’s blooming daughter re- 
turned, and busied herself with preparations for supper, taking care 
whenever She could to have a share in the discourse, which she did 
with a pretty sprightlinoss exceedingly agreeable to her young ad- 
mirer. Seeing her attempting to move the great table nigher the 
fire, he must needs jump up, and with a graceful ofliciousness, seek 
to do it himself, the which she appeared to object to in some manner, 
and there was a little arguing of the matter betwixt them — the fa- 
ther looking on with a glimmering smile, as if he could see in it 
something exceeding pleasant. The end was, that the two young 
people carried the table together, manifestly to their extreme satis- 
faction. 

This John Hathaway was one of the most industrious yeomen in 
the country, and had been some time a widower. He was of a fa- 
mous pleasant temper, but was far from making a boisterous shew 
of it. He delighted greatly to assist in the honest pleasures of any 
other, yet few could guess from his manner on' such occasions, that 
he took the interest in it he did. Indeed, lie was somewhat of a sly 
humour, and liked none to know when he was most pleased. His 
honest well-embrowned countenance, set off with hair and beard, 
getting to be grey, never ventured on such occasions beyond a lurking 
smile, and even that he seemed to take care the parties who had ex- 
cited it, should not see. Doubtless he was in a rare humour with 
his new acquaintance, but though he lacked nothing in hospitality, 
he. appeared to hear him and regard him with so staid an aspect, it 
was difficult for the latter to know whether he was satisfied with him 
or otherwise. Still the youth continued seeking to entertain his host 
with his converse, having sufficient reward in the approving glances 
of the other’s sprightly daughter, who was well enough acquainted 
with such things to take a singular pleasure in observing the skill 
with which her young admirer spoke of them. 

In due time the rashers were done, and with a store of other whole- 
some victual, were put on a fair white cloth, that covered the table, 
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and William Shakspcare was pressed with blunt courtesy by the 
father, and a more' winning persuasiveness by the daughter, lo par- 
take of the fare set before him. This he essayed to do with a notable 
good will. After this the blooming Anno brewed a goodly posset, 
and whilst they were enjoying it, her father called on her losing him 
a song, the which sheseemed a little, — a very 1 title, to hesitate upon, 
with a sort of pretty coyness time out of mind customary under si- 
milar circumstances; but after the handsome youth had pressed her 
with an excellent shew of rhetorick* she sung a dainty ditty, then 
popular, concerning of “The little pretty Nightingale," and at least 
one of the listeners thought it most exquisite sweet singing. Then 
John Hathaway would needs Have a song of his guest, to the which 
his daughter added her entreaties so prettily, the youthfulShakspeare 
found it impossible to resist, whereupon ho commenced the singing 
of a favourite love-song of the time, beginning ** If I hade wyttfor 
to endyte.” The words were of a pleasant conceit , which gained con- 
siderably in admirableness by the manner of his singing, and the 
tune, by means of his rich clear voice, came upon the air a very river 
of melody. Whether the yeoman liked the song could only told 
by the pleasure lurking in the corners of his mouth, and shiaing 
quaintly in his half-closed eye-lids, which might be interpreted he 
saw more in it than the singer imagined — however, that his daughter 
relished it there could be no questioning, for her smiles were full as 
evident as her praises. 

“Now, friend Will, thee must be agoing,” exclaimed John Hath- 
away at last, in his usual plain countryman sort of manner 1 <6 *Tis 

my custom to go to bed with the iamb, and rise with the lark an 

excellent good custom I’ll warrant— so I’ll e’en bid thee a fair good 
night nevertheless I will add to it I shall he happy to see thee at all 
times and if I be not at home, perchance Anne will be as bannv to 
see thee as myself.’' He said this with a look of humour that shone 
through ali the staidness of his aspect, and shaking his visitor hear- 
tily by the hand, he opened the door for his exit. His daughter 
denied not a word of what her father had said. Indeed her glances 
as she bade the youth good night, as plainly said — “Come a^ain ”* 
as^er was expressed by a pair of bright eyes since the world began. 

William Shakspeare returned home with his feeli n*>s'in a sort of 
delicious pleasure, perfectly new to him. Be sure he would have 
hastened to the cottage. next day, only he was forced to be at Sir 
Marniaduke s according to promise. The old knight took huge de- 
light in having all festivals and holidays kept with due cer emonv at 

his mansion. He would not have omitted the slightest things that 
savoured of the old times. Knowing this, the antiquary called his 
young scholar to his counsels, for the express purpose of getting ud 
the festival of the May in such a manner as should outdo all former 
things of the like sort, and the youth had been commissioned to „res«. 
into his service whoever he thought could afford him prone r assict 
anoe. These he had to make familiar with their duties. Hut if he 
did not visit the fair singer that day, be sure he did tl»e day fof lo w ine 
invested yvilh extraordinary powers by his friend Master Peregrine 
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with which he acquainted his new acquaintance John Hathaway, 
and to his exceeding satisfaction found they were favourably enter- 
tained of him:— the purport of which will be seen anon. 

Scarce had the last day of April closed, when, by the sweet moon- 
light, William Shakspeare, with a famous company of both sexes — 
friends, tenants, servants, and others — started to a neighbouring 
wood, where they searched about for all manner of flowers then in 
season, which they gathered into nosegays and garlands; and broke 
dow n blossoming boughs of trees, chiefly of birch, green sycamore, 
and hawthorn, to carry home with them to deck the doors and 
porches w'ithal, and make a goodly maypole. Famous sport had 
they all the while, laughing and shouting, frolicking in the grass, and 
wandering about dispersedly, making the whole country ring with 
their mirth. About sunrise they again joined company — men, 
women, and children — each laden with the, spoil of the Spring. A 
tall elm had been cut down, and a straight and taper pole fitted to the 
end of it, and painted in spiral lines of yellow and black. It was 
then prodigally adorned with garlands of fresh flowers and new rib- 
bon of the gayest colours. Some forty yoke of oxen belonging to Sir 
Marmaduke, with each a sw'eet posey at the tip of his horns, had 
then to draw it home, accompanied on its slow march with the 
whole of the company, bearing their green boughs, savoury herbs, 
and odorous blossoms, — singing, leaping, and dancing, as if nothing 
could exceed their pleasure. 

The maypole having been drawn to an open place in the park, 
convenient to the house, was raised up on high with a great shouting 
and glee; and it was a right dainty sight to note the streamers dancing 
merrily in the breeze, and the various colours of the delicate blossoms. 
Having done this, the principals of the festival had other preparations 
to make, which they set about with a proper earnestness. All the 
armour in the old hall was presently hid under boughs and flowers, 
and the like decorations were prodigally bestowed in every direction 
about the house. On the floor the long tables were spread with cakes 
and creani, and other choice cates for whoever chose to come. The 
W'hole neighbourhood looked like a fairy bow'er, and crowds of per- 
sons in strange garments came thronging in and out, looking as joyful 
as ever they had been in their days. 

After this, wholesome viands, and ale of the best, might be had in 
different bowers made of branches of trees in the park ; and at dinner 
there was a most prodigal banquet of everything for to eat and to 
drink that could be procured. Here was a gammon of bacon-pie, 
there a lamb dressed whole — in one place a venison pasty, in another 
a great fish, a shield of brawn with mustard, a chine of beef roasted, 
baked chewets, a kid with a pudding in the belly, and all manner of 
poultry, made but a small stock of the wonderful load of victual under 
which the table groaned. Even the lower messes had most handsome 
entertainment, and every place bore sign of most sumptuous feasting. 
The great variety of dresses then worn, and the happy joyous faces 
there visible, made the whole scene as pleasant a one as could be 
imagined ; but the goodliest feature of it all was old Sir Marmaduke 
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in his customary place at the top of the table, regarding every one 
with the same graciousness, and only looking around him to see that 
all present were as happy as he thought tliey ought to be. Of the 
jests that flew about, or of the tricks that were played, I can make 
scarce any mention. The strangeness, however, of some groups, 
methinks should not escape notice; — for i n one place St. George and 
the dragon, forgetful of their deadly enmity, were shaking hands in- 
troductory to drinking each other’s health ; in ah other, Robin Hood 
and little John, as regardless of their mutual love, were seeking which 
could lay fastest hold of a tankard each had got a hand upon; here 
the fool was cunningly emptying of Friar Turk’s full trencher into his 
own empty one, whilst the other was turning a moment on one side 
in amorous gossip with his acquaintance, maid Marian; and then the 
hobby-horse was knocking together the heads of Will Stukely and 
Much, the miller’s son, who were leaning over each other, laughingly 
regarding the proceedings of their friend in motley. 

After this, by the great exertions of young Shakspeare, this goodly 
company returned to the park in the following order : — first, went one 
playing on the bag-pipes, and another on the tabor, making as much 
noise as they could; then followed the Morris-dancers, with (heir 
faces blackened, their coats of white spangled fustian, with scarfs, 
ribbons, and laces flying from every part, holding rich handkerchiefs 
in their hands, and wearing purses at their girdles, garters to their 
knees, with some thirty or forty little bells attached to them, and 
feathers at their hats, with other bells at their wrists and elbows. 
They danced as they went, and flaunted their handkerchiefs very 
bravely. Then came six comely damsels, dressed in blue kiHles, and 
wearing garlands of primroses. After them, as many foresters in 
tunics, hoods, and hose, all of grass green, and each of them with a 
bugle at his side, a sheaf of arrows at his girdle, and a bent bow in 
his hand. 


After them walked William Shakspeare, equipped as Robin Hood, 
in a bright grass green tunic, fringed with gold ; his hood and Rose 
parti-coloured blue and white; bis handsome head was crowned 
with a garland of rose-buds; he bore a bow in his hand, a sheaf of 
arrows in his girdle, and a bugle-horn suspended from’ a bald rick 
oflight blue tarantine, embroidered with silver, worn from his shoul- 
der. A handsome sword and dagger formed also part of his er/uip- 

ments On one sideof him walked llcmings, as Little John ,- on the 
other Londell, as Will Stukely; and divers others of the merry out- 
law’s companions followed, two by two, all in their suits of green 
and each with a sheaf of arrows at his girdle, and a bent bow in his 
hand. 1 hen came two fair damsels, in orange coloured kirtles, with 
white court-pies or vests, preceding Anne Hathaway , as Maid Ma- 
rian, attired in a watchet-cCloured tunic reaching to the g round 
with a white linen rochet, with loose sleeves fringed with silver and 
neatly plaited, worn over it, her girdle of silver baudeken fastened 
with a double row on the left side; her long silken hair, divided in 
many ringlets, flowed down upon her fair shoulders ; the top of her 
head ornamented with a net-work caul of gold with a garland of 
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silver, decked with fresh blue violets above : truly as tempting a 
Maid Marian as ever seduced outlaw to the merry green wood. 
After her came a company of her maidens; some in sky-coloured 
rochets girt with crimson girdles, with garlands of blue and white 
violets; and others, with green court-pies, with garlands of violets 
and cowslips. ■ ■ ‘ 

Then came Sir Marmaduke’s fat butler, as Friar Tuck, carrying 
a huge quarter staff on his shoulder ; and with him Oliver Dumps, 
the constable, as Much, the miller’s son, bearing a long pole with an 
inflated bladder attached to one end of it. Who should come next 
but Tom Greene, as the hobby-horse, frisking up and down, gal- 
lopping, curvetting, ambling, and trotting after so moving a style, it 
naturally forced a horse-laugh from a great portion of the spectators. 
It should be remembered, that this ancient feature in a May-day 
festival, was a horse of pasteboard, having false legs for the rider 
outside, whilst the real legs stood on the ground, concealed from the 
spectators by the saddle-cloth which enveloped the hobby-horse all 
around ; and great art was required to make a proper exhibition of 
horsemanship, by tho person appearing to be its rider. Then came 
our old acquaintance Humphrey, in the form of a dragon, — hissing, 
yelling, and shaking his wings in a most horrid manner; and after 
him Dick Burbage, as St. George, in full armour, ever and anon 
giving his enemy a poke behind, with his wooden spear, that made 
Iiira roar again. Following these were a motley assemblage of vil- 
lagers and guests, and Sir Marmaduke, with his chaplain, in the 
midst. 

When they camo to that open part of the park before described, 
the sports recommenced with the spirit they had not known all the 
day before. The foresters shot at the target, and Robin and liis Maid 
Marian wereof course the chiefest of all for skill. Some danced round 
the maypole; but the dragon, who had drank more of the kuight’s 
good ale than became any dragon of gentility, must needs be after 
kissing divers of the maidens — married manthough he was, and this 
got him some whacks from Much, the miller’s son, besides a decent 
cudgelling from Will Stukely and Little John. Sfastcr Robin, Sir 
Marmaduke's fat butler, made a most jolly Friar Tuck ; for with an 
irresistable droll humour in his roguish eyes, he would walk among 
the people dropping of his heavy quarter-staff upon their toes, w here- 
upon if any qried out, he would very gravely preach them a famous 
sermon on patience under pain and affliction; and bidding them 
count their beads and say their paternosters, he would go his way. 

Many persons had come to see these sports from the neighbouring 
villages, and these formed a crowd nearly all round the place. Sir 
Marmaduke and his guests had placed themselves on a piece of rising 
ground in front of tho house, some lying of their lengths on the 
grass, some leaning against trees, some sitting, and some standing. 
Sir Johan kept by the side of his patron with a pleasant gravity, 
making a most admirable choice thanksgiving for the bounties all 
had received that day. Sir Reginald, who had only returned to the 
mansion the same morning, was with his friend Sir Valentine, gal- 
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. ... who had come to witness 

antly attending upon a bevy of fair about in a sort of 

the sports; and Master Peregrine was , 

oft^festiva,. It so^liappeneji 
that whilst St. George was stalking round the place armed with 
spear and buckler, striving to look as heroic aseverc u ia>edone 
that renowned champion, he spied the dragon p aying at bo-peep 
among the Morris-dancers, and almost at the same instant the 
dragon spied him. At which the latter commenced advancing into 
the middle of the open space betwixt tilt? maypole and (lie guests, 
shaking of his wings, yelling, and hissing cnoOgh to frighten all .the 
champions in Christendom. ' • ' 

St. George, however, was after him witli long strides, til) they 
met in a very choice place for fighting, when he addressed him in 
these words : — 

“ Hullo, thou pitiful villain, art thon for turning tall ? 

Stay here, I prythee, a moment, and I will make tliee wail 1” 

Whereupon the dragon answered in a monstrous fustian voice — 


“ Out on thee, Jack Pudding ! or if thou needs must stay. 

I’ll swallow thee — bones and all — and leave the rest for another day.” 

Then exclaimed the champion very valiantly, a^ became him — 

“ Peace, knave ! have done with thy humming anti hawing.” 

And thereupon the monster replied, in unequally tearing humour — 

“ Gogs zounds, if thou comest anigh me, I’ll give thee a famous clawing !” 

After a little more such brave language, in which each got famously 
abused by the other, they seemed intent upon a desperate combat of 
life and death. The dragon made more noise than ever he had; and 
came upon his adversary with his claws exlended, and his mouth 
wide open, as though he meant to make of him but a mere mouthful ; 
but St. George seemed quite up to his tricks, for he presently 
clenched his spear and braced his buckler, and gave the monster so 
sore a poke, he yelled till the place echoed with him. Then cried 
he out very lustily — 

“ Wounds ! thou caitifT vile! thou hast broken a joint of my tail — 

1 die 1 I’m dead ! Oh for a drop of small ale !” 

At this moment up comes Much, the miller’s son, with his pole 
and bladder, exclaiming to the deceased monster : — 

“ What ho. Sir Dragon! hast indeed ceased thy snubbing ? 

Mayhap thou wouldst be the better for a decent drubbing. *» 

Upon which he began to lay upon the monster with his bladder with 
such force, the other started to life roaring like a town bull, crying 
out, as he rubbed himself, very pitifully — 

“ Go hang for a knave, and thy thumping cease, 

Canst not let a poor dragon die in peace ?” _ *■#' 
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But as the miller’s son evidently had no bowels for the monster, 
the dragon would not stay any longer to he drubbed, and rose to take 
himself off with what speed lie might; but just at this moment up 
came the hobby-horse, capering away in the most delicate fashion, 
and he thus addressed the other : — 

“ List, lordings, list ! I am here in my best graces 
With my ambles, my trots, and my Canterbury paces. 

Is not my tail fresh frizzled, and my mane new shorn, 

And my bells and my plumes are they not bravely worn ? 

Stand up, Sir Dragon, and swear me sans remorse 
There never was seen so rare a hobby horse.” 

Upon saying which he neighed like a young filly, and cantered and 
careered round the monster, so that he could not mov6' in any way. 
Others of the characters came up, and they all had some droll thing 
or another to say; and it ended with the whole party joining hands 
lora dance round the maypole, which seeing, Master Peregrine, who 
had for the last hour fidgetted about as if he knew not what to do 
with himself, suddenly started from his place at the top of his speed, 
and in the next minute had got the dragon by one hand and the hob- 
by-horse by the other, dancing round the maypole, to the infinite 
delight of the spectators, with as prodigal signs of glee as though he 
were the merriest of the lot. 

The youthful Shakspeare played the part of king of the festival, 
and in princely sort he did it too; for it was remarked of many, so 
choice a Robin Hood and Maid Marian they had never seen . Doubt- 
less he had famous opportunities for increasing his acquaintance w r ith 
the blooming daughter of John Hathaw ay, and there is every reason 
for supposing he turned them to good account. In due time the 
sports ended, and he walked home with her and her father — who 
with his family had purposely enjoyed a holiday, induced to it by 
the representations of his new acquaintance — if not perfectly in love, 
as nigh to it as it was possible for him to be. 

It was late in the evening of the same day when Sir Reginald, for 
the first time, found himself alone with his friend Sir Valentine, he 
having managed to draw the latter to w r alk with him in the park, 
convenient to the house. The sounds of revelry bad ceased, and both 
actors and spectators had retired to their homos. The tw r o young 
knights strolled together silently in the shadow of the trees, Sir Va- 
lentine thinking it would be a favourable opportunity for him to ac- 
quaint his friend with what had taken place betwixt him and the so- 
vereign of his heart’s affections, and ask his advice and assistance to 
carry on his suit to her to an honourable conclusion. 

“ Dost remember that exquisite sw'eet creature we rescued from 
villains at Kenilworth?”. inquired Sir Reginald. 

“ Indeed do I, marvellously well,” replied Sir Valentine, some- 
what wondering his friend should begin to speak of the very subject 
of his own thoughts. 

“ I tell thee, Sir Valentine,” continued the other, with exceeding 
earnestness, “ all the whilst I was at court, even amongst the choicest 
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damsels of the chicfest families of tho ki ngdom, I could think / 
other but her; for each did but remind me of her infinite superiority 
in all loveable delectable graces.” His young companion walked on, 
listening with a pale cheek and a throbbing heart. “ J'he firstthiDg 
I did on approaching this neighbourhood,” continued the other, "»u 
to hie me to Charlcotc, in the hope of delighting mine eyes with a 
glimpse of her fair beauty once again. I "was so fortunate as to meet 
with her. She appeared lovelier than ever, and a sort of sadness 
was manifestin herdainty fair countenance, that made its attractive- 
ness infinitely more touching. She seemed glad to see me. I assure 
thee I lingered in her delightsome society, utterly in capable of tearing 
myself away. Never met I a maiden of such moving graces, or of 

such delicate behaviour. In brief, I love her as absolutely as ever 

fond heart can.” Sir Valentine felt as though he could scarce breathe. 

“ I have sought thee here to tell thee of this,” added Sir Reginald 
“ knowing thou art the truest friend that ever knight had ; and i 
would make such trial of thy friendship as I would of none oilier 
living. My entire happiness is in the keeping of this most divine 
creature; and I would give worlds could I sigh at her feet, or bask 
in her smiles as often as I desire. But I have plighted my word to 
my honourable good friend, that notable brave gentleman, Sir Philip 
Sydney, to accompany him in a certain expedition he is preparing 
for, and therefore it must needs he I can have but small occasion for 
carrying on ray suit. Being in this strait, and knowing of fhv e ,_ 
treme trust-worthiness, and exceeding love for me, I would obtain 
at thy hands such true service, as for tliee to seek out mv soul’s idol 
on all warrantable occasions, and with such affectionate rheforickas 
thou canst master for so loving a purpose, urge heron my behalf 
Give her no cause to mark my absence. Press her with passionate 
importunities. Let thy talk be ever of my devotion to her and (hr 
manner of such a sort as should convince her of its earucstn ■ ’’ 
Sir Valentine essayed to speak,' hut the words died unuttered 
throat. 

“ Can I have such important service rendered me?” inquired S 
Reginald. “But I am assured I cannot appeal to so true a friVnlt 
unprofitahly. I know eqough of that honourable worthy nature 
convince me nothing will bo left undono that the circumsfan • 
quire.” LCS re ~ 

Sir Valentine managed at last to utter his consent to do wh f 
required of him; and then fearful he should betray his own h p ** 
if he stopped where he was, he made an excuse for hurrvine P *, n ®* 
wrung his friend’s hand more affectionately than ever lie" had ^ i ***' 
though at the moment his own heart was more forcibly wr 0, | e ’ 
the fierce trial he was undergoing, and left him, to school his nln.vl 
into the doing of what he had undertaken. aturc 
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CHAPTER XX. 


XJome, my Celia, let us prove 
whilst we can the joys of love ; 

Time will not he ours for ever: 

He at length our good will sever. 

Spend not then his gifts in vain 
Suns that set may rise again ; 

But if once we lose this light 
’Tis with us perpetual liigbt. 

Hun Jonson. 

Oh with that 

I wish to breath ray Inst ; upon thy lips, 

Those cqual twins of comeliness, f seal 
The testament of honourable vows. 

Whoever he that man that shall unkiss 

The sacred print next, may he prove more thrifty 

In this world’s just applause, not more desertful. 

Ford. 


The behaviour of tho youthful Shakspcare to the yeoman’s bloom- 
ing daughter, might, perchance, be to the marvel of some who have 
in their remembrance the infinite delicacy and retiringness of his 
conduct towards the beautiful foundling at Charlcote, but Ihesc things 
are to be considered — to wit, that ho had in a manner out-lived 
that age of boyish shyness which so manifestly appeared in him, 
and with it that mere ideal adoration with which it was accompanied. 
Ilis love for Mabel was but a sentiment, born in the mind and dying 
there, yet heralding the coming of another love, partaking more of 
passion than of sentiment, engrossing both the heart and the mind 
in all their entirencss, and shewing such a vigorous existence as 
plainly proved how firm a hold it had on the powcrfulest energies 
of life. Anne Hathaway was altogether dill'ercnt from the foundling. 
Her rich rosy complexion — her careless free glance, and her elo- 
quent soft smile expressed quite another character. Her manners 
w’ere equally opposite — being of that heedless enticing sort, which 
draweth all eyes admiringly, and soon suns them into a social de- 
lightsome warmth. But this was nothing more than the outward 
display of a natural food temperament, where the heart was over- 
flowing with generous sweet feelings, and was anxious for an object 
on whom to display its exceeding bountifulncss. Such a one, clothed 
with such resistless fascinations, was sure to produce an extraordi- 
nary impression on the ardeqt nature of the young poet. Her ap- 
proving glance — her seductive smile — or her slightest touch, filled 
him with a sense of joyousness no language could express. 

Theso were unequivocal signs of love in its riper stage. At this 
period of youth the imprisoned affections burst from their womb, 
and start into life with impulses that will allow of no controlling. 
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Every thing weareth a new aspect. A ros wr 'jfjj 

the atmosphere. A warmer breath is fe F st to havefreedfr. 

titude ot new feelings seem struggling in mncarelh to take on 

volonment and in fact the whole humanity appearein w taw oo 
itself a character perfectly distinct from tliat which it had previously 
worn. 3 Nature now wlJpcreth in the ear ’s secret m hoaght ot 
hitherto; and all the man riseth at ttio in telligence, //lied with a 
mysterious influence— a sense of happiness and power andainow- 

ledgeof that sweet philosophy whose right use makefh a very Eden 

of delight to the Adams and Eves of every passing generation. 

Anne Hathaway received the advances of her youthful lover so 
■welcomingly, that he lacked nothing of inducement to proceed. In- 
deed hers was not a disposition to withstand the passionale ardour 
of so prepossessing a wooer, and from the first hour of their meeting, 
she had regarded him with most favourable sentiments. It was some 
time after the May-day festival that the blooming Anne, as was 
customary with her, sat plying of her wheel in her old place, whilst 
her youthful lover, as was usual with him, had drawn a seat close to 
hers, having his arm resting on the back of her chair. Some exqui- 
site speeches and passionate admiring looks from him, were followed 
by a sufficiency of sprightly answers and bright provoking glances 
from her. Thus had their mutual passion advanced and no further, 
but it was soon to shew more endearing signs. 

“ Canst affect verses, Anne? ” inquired the young poet. 

“ Ay, a sweet love song, of all things,” replied the village beauty, 
in her ordinary free-hearted way. 

“ Wouldst approve of them any the more if thou wert their sub- 
ject ?” asked he. 

“ Should I not?” answered she, archly. . “ Marry, I must needs 
think them the finest, sweetest verses ever writ.” 

“ I have essayed the writing of some,” continued her youthful 
lover, in a more tender manner. “ But Tam rather out of heart 1 
have not produced a poem more worthy of thy exceeding merit." 

‘‘Hast, indeed, written something of me?” exclaimed the yeo- 
man’s buxom daughter, glancing at him a loolr of infinite curiosity 
and pleasure. “ O’ my word, now, 1 should be right glad to see it." 

“ If thou wilt promise to pardon my too great boldness, I will 
here read these, my poor verses,” said the young poet. His com- 
panion was too eager to know what couUl lie have written about 
her, to care much what she promised ; so, whilst she sent her wheel 
round very diligently, her youthful lover drew a paper from beneath 
his doublet, and soon, with an exquisite impassioned planner, and 
soft mellow voice— somewhat tremulous Here and there — lie com- 
menced reading what is here set down. 

LOVE’S ARGOS1E. *,1^ 

“ Awhile ago 1 pass’d an idle life . .. . 

Like as a leaf that's home upon the breeze; 

Thoughtless of love as lambkin pfthc knife. 

Or the young bird, of hawk, among the trees. 
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1 knew not, thought not, cared not for the morrow, 

And took unblessed uiy daily joy or sorrow. 

“ I saw the bounteous hand of Nature fling 
Her princely largess over each green place ; 

1 saw the blushes of the tender Spring 

Hiding within the Summer’s warm embrace ; 

I saw the burthened Autumn fast expiring, 

And Winter, in the year’s grave, make a cheerful firing. 

“ Yet all the time was 1 as blind as mole 
V\ ho digs his habitation in the dark, 

Though light there was, it fell not on my soul, 

A fire burned bravely that shewed inc no spark ; 

Whilst all owned Natures spells, I saw no charming, 

And atill kept cold whilst others were a warming. 

“ When suddenly mine eyes threw ope their doors 
And sunny looks ilashed in their fond desires; 

The chambers of my heart found glowing floors, 

For there each hearth blazed with continual fires: 

I saw the magic, felt the bliss ’twas bringing. 

And knew the source whence these delights were springing. 

. 

“ For then it was indifference met its death. 

And my new life new climates seemed to seek ; 

The sweet South flung its odours from thy breath, 

And the warm East came blushing o’er thy cheek. 

Thy smiles were endless Sunrroer’s rosy dances, 

And tby soft zone shone in thy torrid glances. 

“ Aud as thy wondrous beauty I beheld, 

A thousand unknown raptures on me came ; 

The flood of life, by some strange power impelled, 

Hushed through its channels, turned to liquid flame : 

And then with me there seemed such blooming weather 
As though all seasons shower’d their flowers together. 

“ And as I basked in thy subduing gaze, 

And caught the thrilling spirit of thy smile ; 

I marvelled I had lived so many days, 

So blind, so cold, so ignorant the while ; 

‘ Certe6,’ quoth 1, ‘ I've been in far off places, 

, Else had I sooner known such moving graces.’ 

“ Ay — in strange latitudes and unknown waves, 

Having no compass, aid of chart denied, 

There rose before me mountains, plains, and caves, 

And a new world my curious vision spied: 

And then it was that fair country thy beauty 
Brought me to anchor — a most welcome duty. 

M To turn discovery to best account, 

I studied every feature of the laud; 

1 scanned where'er the highest fruit could mount, 

1 touched the tender produce of tby hand ; 

And every where such heaps of sweets were growing, 

No place on earth could be so worth the knowing. 

“ Then having this bright world so newly found, 

And learned its fitness for an honest home, 

Must I be now on a fresh voyage hound 
Again in unknown latitudes to roam ? 

Oh might 1 name it, hold it, own it, rather, 

And from its spoil a matchless fortune gather ! 
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THE YOUTH OF SnAKSPE A * E - 

“ Dear heart ! sweet life ! most admirable fni** sMwt ! 

To thee ray soul its fond devotion Tilings, 

Like a poor pilgrim weary, worn, and faint _ 

To taste the comfort which thy beanty brings : 
Hear how thy praise all excellence excclloth - 
Hear how ray prayer within my worahip dwelleth I 

“ Believe me the fond charm thou dost possess, 

Is not a gift meant to be idly used. 

But a kind solace that should come to bless 

That heart whose blessings thoix bast not refused. 
1 see in it a promise and a token 
Offlowery bands that never can be broken. 

“ And now like those bold mariners of ships, 

That from all ports do take their merchandize, 

My bark would I unlade upon thy lips 
Which awhile since 1 freighted at thine eyes. 

Yet e’er from such kind port my sails are fading. 
Doubt not I bear away a richer lading. 

“ Bring here the ivory of thy fair arms. 

And lustrous jewels which thine eyelids hold. 
Bring here the crowning of thy store of charms. 

The silky treasures which thy brows enfold ; 

Bring here the luscious fruits thy soft cheek beareth, 
And those rare pearls and rabies thy mouth wearelh 1 

“ But that which doth them all in rareness beat — 

The choicest traffic brought from loving isles 

' Bring me the dainty balm and odorous sweet. 

That fills thy tempting treasury of smiles : 

That whilst I’m filled with Beauty’s precious blisses, 
Thou makest me— ai) argosie of kisses 1” 


It was scarce possible to have met with a prettier sight than the 
yeoman’s blooming daughter listening, with her eyes sparkling unut 
terable pleasure, as the young poet read to her her tuneful praises 
The wheel went round, but she spoke not a word. Indeed she wou\4 
not hazard so much as a syllable, fearful she might by it lose some 
part of those, to her, exquisite verses. At the conclusion wherem 
his voice sunk to a tremulous soft murmur, he lifted his gaze fr 
the paper to the flushed countenance of his fair companion* and re? 

ceived a glance he could not fail to understand'. Upon a sudden hi- 
arm fell from the back of her chair, and encircled her sirdl» ’a * 
and — and— the wheel stopped for a full minute. 6 ’ aD 

“ Humph 1” exclaimed a familiar voice, close at hand and start 
ing from their affectionate embrace, they beheld John Hathaway 
with that peculiar expression peeping from the Corners of his eves 
and mouth, which marked the more than ordinary pleasure he took 
in any thing. In a moment, the blushing Anne was diligent! v lookin'- 
on the ground for something she had never lost; and her youthful 
lover, in quite as rosy a confusion, was gallantly assisting her to find 
it. To the father’s sly questions, the daughter answered a little from 
the purpose; and as for the young poet, lie all at once remembered 
some pressing duty that called him thence, took a hurried leave of 
his friend, the yeoman, who was evidently laughing in his sleeve 
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the whilst, and with a quick fond glance, repaid with interest, to his 
fair mistress — whose sprightliness had somehow forsaken her — he 
wended his way back to Stratford. 

In very truth, he was in far too happy a state to have stayed where 
he was, and a third person by. His feelings were in a complete tu- 
mult; his thoughts in a delicious confusion. He felt as if he could 
have taken the whole world in his arms, he was on such friendly 
terms with every one. He experienced the delightful consciousness 
of being loved — to him a new and rare enjoyment — and his was a 
disposition fitted to receive it with a sense of such extreme pleasure 
as humanity hath seldom known. What were his thoughts when he 
Could get to any reasonable thinking— or his feelings, when he re- 
turned to his ordinary sensations, I cannot take upon me to say ; but 
all pointed to one subject, and rose from one subject; and whether 
he regarded himself or the world around him, it came to tho same 
matter. To him every thing was Anne Hathaway; but especially 
all wisdom, goodness, beauty, and delight, took from her their exist- 
ence, and gave to her their qualities. She was, in brief, the sun 
round which the rest Of creation must needs take its course. In this 
excitement of mind and heart he proceeded on his path, only brought 
to a more sober state as he neared home. It so happened, at the 
outskirts of the town, his attention was forcibly attracted by the 
riotous shouting of a crowd round the horse pond. 

“ Prythee tell me, what meaneth this huge disturbance 1 ? ’ in- 
quired he of one of a knot of old women, who, beating the end of 
her stick furiously on the ground, knocked together her pointed 
nose and chin, as she poked her head towards one, and then towards 
another, with all the thorough earnestness of a confirmed gossip, 

“ Meaneth it?” replied Mother Flytrap, in her cracked treble, as 
she rested her two hands upon her stick, and thrust her ancient 
visage close to the face of the querist. “ By my fackings, it meaneth 
the very horriblest, infamousness that ever was seen in this mortal 
world. But it’s what we must all come to.” 

“ Ay, marry — flesh is grass 1” said another old beldame. 

“ But I have ray doubts — I have my doubts, gossip,” mumbled 
out another of tho tribe; “ it hath been credibly said strange lights 
and unchristian noises have appeared in her cottage ; and I did 
myself see, standing at her door, the very broom some do say she 
flies through the air upon.” 

“ Odds codlings, hast though, indeed?” inquired Mother Flytrap, 
with something like horror muffled up in the hues of her parchment 
skin. “ Well, if she be a witch, she must either drown or swim 
— that’s one comfort.” 

“ Who’s a witch?” asked William Shakspeare, who had turned 
from one to the other of his companions, in a vain hope of getting 
tho intelligence he required. 

“God’s precious! who but Nurse Cicely, that hath bewitched 
Farmer Clodpole’s cows,” replied one of the women; and scarce 
were the words out of her mouth, when the young poet, with an 
infinite small shew of gallantry, pushed his way through them, and 
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rushed with all his force into the crowd - 

seemed to him the yells of savage beasts eager for bl°od. Shoub ^ 
"• In with her l”-“ Drown the old witch 1" a nd all sorts of oaths i«| 
ribald expressions came to his ears, with the hall-choked screaming 
of their victim. He thrust himself forward , pushing the crowd to 
therightand to the loft, till he stood upon the brink of the pond; 
and just beheld his faithful old nurse emerging from the water, 
gasping for breath, whilst some dozen or so of rude plougfabojs, 
butchers, and the like characters, kept encouragirtg one another it 
helping to drown the poor creature. Without a word said, William 
Shakspeare Sprung upon the busiest of the lot, and tumbled him 
into the pood, evidently to the exceeding pleasure of the majority 
of the spectators. Perchance, his companions would have resented 
this, but directly young Shakspeare made his appearance athrongof 
his old associates hurried from all parts of the crowd, and made 
a simultaneous rush upon the tormentors of the poor nurse, by which 
help, divers of them were presently sent floundering alongside of 
their fellow, the which the lookers-on seemed to enjoy above all 


things. j. ... 

Whilst Humphrey, now growing to be monstrous valiant, Greene, 
Burbage, Hemjpgs, and Gondell were, with others of a like spirit,' 
putting to flight such of the lewd villains as seemed inclined to stand 
out upon the matter, William Shakspeare carefully drew Nurse 
Cicely out of the pond, untied her bonds, and bore her, all dripping 
as she was, to her own cottage, where, with the assistance of some 
hqroane neighbours, he at last succeeded in rescuing her from the 
death with which she had been threatened . The gratitude ol the 
poor croalure was beyond all conceiving; and. at last, the object of it 
felt obliged to take himself out of hearing of her earnest nrodieal 
thankfulness and praise. ... Jj, iij 'k 

Among the observers of the scene just described, regarding the 
chief personage in it with more intentness than any there, was a 
somewhat crabbed-looking man, meanly clad,. who, from beside a 
tree a little above the pond, had witnessed the whole transaction 
When the woman was rescued, he followed her deliverer at some 
distance, accosting none, and replying to such as were hardy enough 
to speak to him, in so rough unmannerly a manner few sought ac- 
quaintance with him. Whilst William Shakspeare was in the cot- 
tage, this person loitered at a little way from it, occasionally leaning 
on his staff, with his eyes fixed upon the ground— (lien glancing at 
the cottage-door, and strolling leisurely about without losing sight 

As the young poet was hastening from his old nurse's dwellin'* in 
a famous pleasure with the result of his exertions, he heard some 
one close at his heels. Presently, a hand was laid upon his shoulder 
and, turning round, lie beheld John a Comhe, the usurer. He had 
long been familiar with his person, having met with him before fre- 
quently, and had imbibed a respect for his character from the favour- 
able opinions of him expressed by his parents. Such portion of his 
history as was known he had been made acquainted with from many 
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sources, but the mystery which had enveloped him since his extraor- 
dinary change, he had never acquired any more knowledge of than 
the rest of his townsfolk. 

“ Dost shrink from me, boy ?’ inquired John a Combe, in a sharp 
thick voice, as he noticed a sudden start of surprise in the youth 
when he recognised the usurer. “ Art ashamed of being seen with 
Old Ten in the Hundred? Wouldst desire no acquaintance with one 
whose heart clingeth to his gold, and shutteth his soul against all 
sympathy with humanity ?" , 

■“ I think not of you in that way, Master Combe, believe me,” 
replied' his young companion, with his usual gentle courtesy. 

“ Then thou art a fool, Will Shakspeare!” gruffly exclaimed the 
other; “heed tliou the general voice. Ask of whomsoever thou 
wilt concerning of John a Combe, the usurer. Will they not tell 
thee he is a very heartless tyrant, who liveth upon the widow’s sighs 
and the orphan’s tears, — who grinds the poor man’s bones, and 
drinks the prodigal’s blood? t)o they not swear in the very moving- 
est execrations he is a persecuting relentless enemy to all his race, 
who careth only to set baits for their carcasses, and when he hath 
got them in his toils, sheweth them no more mercy than a hungry 
wolf?” 

“ I never heard of such things," replied William Shakspeare. 
“ Indeed, I have known divers speak of you as having shewn such 
honourable good qualities as entitled you to the love of all honest 
men.” ■- „ ' ' , 

“ Then were they greater fools than thou art,” sharply exclaimed 
John a Combe, “ I tell thee I am such a one. I find my happiness 
in the misery of others. I live when my fellows die. My heart is 
but a pedestal that carrieth a golden image, at which I force all the 
children of want to bow themselves down, and then trample on their 
necks to make me sport.” 

“ In very truth, I can believe nothing of it, worthy sir,” observod 
his young companion. “ Methinks too, what you have said is so 
opposite to what I have heard from the crediblcst testimony you have 
done, that it is too unnatural to be true. Was it not MasterCombe, 
who spent his substance freely to better the condition of his poorer 
neighbours? Was it not Master Combe, who held his life as at a 
pin’s fee, to guard his fellow-creatures from the destroying pesti- 
lence?” 

“ Ay, I was once of that monstrous folly,” said the usurer, with 
great bitterness; “ I carried wine in a sieve — only to be spilled upon 
barren' ground. What have I learned by this prodigal expenditure 
and silly painstaking? The notable discovery that men are knaves 
and women wantons — that friendship is a farce and love a cheat — 
that honesty is a fool and honour a bubble — and that thewhole world 
hath but one particular influence on which its existence holds — and 
that is utter villany.” , 

■ “ As far as I have seen, everything of which you have spoken 
hath an entire difference,” said the other. “ That there maybe bad 
men amongst the good I cannot take upon me to deny; but that this 
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sliould condemn all mankind for vileness, seemeth exceeding unjust. 
According to what I have learned, man in favourable circumstances 
will generally be found possessed of the best qualities of manhood ; 
and such is the natural excellence of his nature, that even under 
most unfit occasions the proper graces of humanity will flourish in 
him as bravely as though they had the most tender culture.” 

“ Tut!” cried John a Combe, impatiently; “ ’tis the opinion of 
such as havegaincd their knowledge in closets. They take forgranted 
what is told them, and their poor pride will not allow of their credit- 
ing anything that is to the prejudice of their own natures.” 

“ And as for woman," continued tho young poet more earnestly, 
“ ’tis hard to say one word against a creature so excellently gifted. 
Methinks she would make praise a beggar, by her worthiness taking 
all he hath 1” 

“ Hal ha!” exclaimed the usurer in a sort of scornful laugh. 
“ Why, boy, thy nature is in a rare humour to be cozened. Didst 
ever hear of any particular villany outviling all things, that did not 
come of a woman? Who was it that first held fellowship with a 
serpent for man’s undoing, — on which occasion she shewed how 
near her disposition was to the crawling crafty venom of her chosen 
associate. But she soon outdid the reptile in his own vocation ; and 
now her craft would laugh the fox to scorn, and her guile cheat the 
serpent to his face.” 

“ I should be loath to think so ill of her, having had most convinc- 
ing proofs of her different character,” said the youthful Shakspeare, 
with a very pleasurable remembrance of one at least of that sex. 
“ For mine own part I conceive there is no telling all her goodness; 
but I do remember some sentences in which it doth appear to me her 
true nature is most admirably painted, and they are these: — ‘ of her 
excellence I would content myself with asking — what virtue is like 
to a woman’s? What honesty is like to a woman’s? What love — 
what courage — what truth — what generousness — what self-denial — 
what patience under allliction, and forgiveness for every wrong, come 
at all nigh unto such as a woman sheweth? Believe me, the man 
who cannot honour so truly divine a creature, is an ignorant poor 
fellow, whom it would be a compliment to style a fool, — or an un- 
grateful mean wretch, whom charity preventeth me from calling a 
villain 1’ Said you not these words, Master Combe, for I have been 
told they were of your own speaking?” 

“ Doubtless 1” exclaimed John a Combe with a sarcastic emphasis, 
“ I was, when I uttered such words, as thou art now — moved by a 
strong belief in the existence of qualities with which my wishes were 
more familiar than my vision. Appearances looked fair, and I took 
for granted all things were what they seemed. But of most choice 
matters woman seemed infinitely the rarest. There is nought I 
would not have said — there is nought I would not have done, to 
prove how far above ordinary merit I thought her exceeding ex- 
cellence. 1 was a fool — a poor, ignorant, weak fool, who will readily 
take brass well gilt for the sterling metal. 1 had to learn my 
lesson, and in good lime it was thoroughly taught me. Experience 
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rubbed o(T the external shew of worth that had cheated mine 
eyes into admiration and my heart into respect; and the base stuff 
in all its baseness stood manifestly confessed before me. Woman 1” 
added lie with increasing bitterness, “go search the stagnant ditch 
that fills the air with pestilential poison — where toads and snakes 
fester among rotting weeds, and make a reeking mass of slime and 
filth around them, — I tell thee, boy, nothing of all that vileness ap- 
proaches to the baseness of her disposition. Woman 1 She is an 
outrage upon nature, and a libel upon humanity. — A fair temptation 
that endeth in most foul disappointment. — The very apples on the 
shores of the dead sea, that are all blooming without and all rotten- 
ness within — a thing that hath never been truly described save under 
those shapes believed in a past religion, whose features were human, 
and whose person bestial. Woman ! She is the mother of infamy, 
ready to play the wanton with all the vices, and fill the world with 
a fruitful progeny of crimes. She is the cozener of honesty — the 
mockery of goodness — a substantial deceit — a living'lie!” 

“ I pray you pardon me,” said his young companion ; “ these are 
most intolerable accusations, and no warrant for them as I can see.” 
“Warrant!” cried theusurer, now with his whole frame trembling 
withexcitemeiit; “1 have had such w arrant — such damnable w arrant 
as leaveth me not the shadow of a doubt on the matter. I have 
heard — I haveseen — I have felt 1” continued he, graspingthe shoulder 
of the youth convulsively, then seeming to make a mighty effort to 
conquer his emotions, which for a moment appeared almost to choke 
him, he added in a calmer voice— “ But it matters not. Perchance 
thou wilt have the wit to discover all that I would have said. I am 
in no mind to let the gossips of the low n meddle with my secrets. I 
like not they should say ‘poor John a Combe 1’ fori care not to have 
their pity. Say not to any thou hast spoke to me on such a subject, 
and when hast a mind to pass an hour with Ten in the Hundred, come 
to my dwelling; I should be glad to see thee, which I would say of 
no other person. Thou art the son of an honest man, and I have 
seen signs in thee that prove thou art worthy of thy father.” Saying 
these words, John a Combe hastily took his departure down a turning 
in the street, leaving William Shakspeare marvelling hugely at w hat 
had passed between them. 
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CHAPTER XXf. 

\ ‘ , • . ‘ ’ . ■» 

Follow a shadow, it still flics you, 

** Seek to fly it, it will pursue ; 

So court a mistress, she denies you, 

Let her alone she will court you. 

Ben Jonson. 

11 And now I dare say,” said Sir Bdhert, “ that Sir Lauucelot, though there thou 
Iiest, thou wert never matched of none earthly knight's hands. And thou wert the 
curliest knight that everheare shield. And thou wert the truest friend to thy lover 
that ever hestrod horse. Am’ thou wert the truest lover of a sinful man that ever 
loved woman. And thou wert ine kindest man that ever stroke with sword. And 
thou wert the goodliest rerson that ever came among presse of knights. And thou 
wert the meekest and the gentlest that ever eate in hall among ladies.” 

A booh of the noble historye * of Kinge Arthur , and* of certeyn of hit knightes. 

/ i • 

Sir Valentine found he had undertaken a most hard duty. The 
more he essayed to struggle with his own inclinations, the more 
strongly they rose against such usage. He fried to preach himself 
into a cheerful acquiescence with the obligation imposed upon him, 
from every text of honour, friendship, and chivalry, with which he 
was acquainted, but he found nature rather an unwilling convert, as 
she is at all times when her faith already resteth upon the religion of 
love. Nevertheless, he determined to do Sir Reginald the promised 
service, however difficult of accomplishment it might be. In very 
truth he was one of those rare instances of friendship that act up to 
the character they profess. In numberless cases there are persons 
calling themselves friends, who are friends only to themselves. They 
are ready enough to take the name, but shrink from a proper per- 
formance of the character. Friendship in its honourablest state is a 
continual self-sacrifice on the altar of social feeling, combined with 
a devotion which ever inclineth to exalt the object of its regard above 
all humanity. A true friend alloweth himself as it were to be the 
shadow of another’s merit, attending on all his wants, hopes, and 
pleasures, and ever keeping of himself in the back ground when he 
is like to interfere with his happiness. And yet there have been such 
despicable mean spirits who would hide their contemptibleness under 
so fair a cloak. They profess friendship, but they act selfishness. 
Nay, to such a pitch do they debase themselves, that they would be- 
hold unfeelingly him they call their friend pining away his heart for 
some long expected happiness, and basely rob him of.it when it re- 
quired but their assistance to ensure it to his glad possession. 

The young knight was of a far different sort. Even with so power- 
ful a competitor as love, he would give himself entirely to friendship. 
He knew that the assistance he had promised to render his friend 
would cost him his own happiness, but he could not for a moment 
tolerate the idpa of building his enjoyment with the materials of his 
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friend’s felicity. He believed that if Sir Reginald knew what were 
his feelings towards the object of their mutual affection, he would on 
the instant resign his pretensions, that his friend’s hopes might not 
be disappointed ; and therefore the young knight was the more resolute 
in fulfilling the wishes of his faithful companion, and as an important 
step towards the consummation, kept the secret of his own love 
locked up closely in his breast. He heard Sir Reginald again express 
his desires, and again did he declare his readiness to assist in their 
realisation. He saw his friend depart to join Sir Philip Sydney, and 
experienced an exquisite satisfaction in knowing that the other had 
left him without the slightest suspicion of his own true feelings. 

Time passed on, and Sir Valentine strove to perform his task. He 
had seen but little of Mabel for a long time past, for she scarce ever 
ventured alone any distance from the house, fearing she might be 
again carried off as she had been before; and this accounted for her 
not having been seen for so long a period by the youthful Shakspeare. 
At last the young knight contrived to speak with her, and to his 
entreaties for her private company, to acquaint her with a matter of 
some importance it was necessary she should know, she named a 
spot in the park where she would meet him that evening after dusk. 
And there she attended true to her appointment. Sir Valentine, as 
ho gazed. upon her admirable beauty, felt that he had much to per- 
form, but he tried all he could to stifle his feelings, and think of no 
other thing save tlie advancement of his friend’s wishes. Alack ! ho 
was setting about a most perilous task. To play the suitor of an ex- 
quisite fair creature as proxy for another, methinks for one of his 
youth and disposition was great temptation ; but having already loved 
her with all the ardour of a first fond affection, now to woo her 
merely as the representative of his friend, looks to be a thing out of 
the course of nature. 

“ Methinks this friend of yours must needs have taken entire pos- 
session of your thoughts,” observed Mabel, with a smile, upon find- 
ing that at every interview the young knight could say nought but 
praise of Sir Reginald. “ I cannot got you to talk of any other 
thing." 

“ Indeed, so gallant a gentleman and so perfect a knight doth not 
exist,” replied Sir Valentine. “ I have seen him, lady, in the thick- 
est of the field, bearing himself so bravely as was the marvel of 
both foes and friends.” 

“• And were you in that battle?” inquired she, w'ith a singular cu- 
riousness; “1 pray you tell me how it was fought. I should like 
much to hear what sharo you had in it. I doubt not you behaved 
very gallantly.” 

“ 1 kept in thepressas nigh to Sir Reginald as l could,” continued 
the young knight; “ for I knew much honour was only to be reaped 
where he led the way. Truly he is a knight of most approved va- 
lour.” 

“I cannot doubt it, since you have so said,” replied Mabel, im- 
patiently. “ But I beseech you leave all speech of him, and take to 
telling me of your own knightly achievements.” 
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; “By this light, lady, I am nought in his comparison with Sir Re- 
ginald,” said his friend, earnestly; “ never met I a gentleman so 
worthy of the love of woman. Indeed, I know he is kindly esteemed 
of many noblo dames ; yet in his estimation all such have been but 
indifferently thought of, since his knowledge of your so much brighter 
perfections.” 

“ Surely, he doth great wrong to those noble dames by thinking at 
all ofme," observed the fair foundling. 

“ He doth consider you so pre-eminent in excellence, language 
cannot express his admiration,” added Sir Valentine. 

“ I feel bound to him for his good opinion,” said Mabel. “ Yet I 
should have been glad had he shewn more discretion than in bestow- 
ing it so prodigally." 

“The love of so noble a knight ought to be regarded as a most 
costly jewel," continued the young knight. “ I cannot think so 
proud a gift is to be met with.” 

“ Perchance not,” replied his companion, eoldly. “ Yet I cannot 
say it hath any particular attractions in my eyes.” 

Here was a new difficulty to be overcome. The lovely object of 
his friend’s attachment cared not to be loved by him. This lie had 
not calculated upon. Sir Reginald’s happiness appeared farther from 
his possession than Sir Valentine could have imagined. Neverthe- 
less, the latter was not to be daunted by such an appearance. 

Mabel had by this time met Sir Valentine many times, almost with 
as much confidence as she had known at their first interviews, for 
she had neither Seen nor heard of her noble gallant and the villains 
his associates, since her escape. The young knight, at his earliest 
convenience, had rode to the house for the express purpose of punish- 
ing the traitor for his intended villany, when he found the place 
shut up close and deserted, and none could tell him where its late 
inmates had gone; from which it was argued they had left that part 
of the country out of fear theiroffences had been discovered. Never- 
theless, it was not till recently the poor foundling could hazard her- 
self by walking in the park, as she had used; though, to make her 
venturing as secure as possible, Sir Valentine, from a neighbouring 
eminence, watched, on a fleet steed, her coming and returning. In 
truth, the chiefest pleasure she had was meeting this gallant gentle- 
man ; and she could think of no evil when she found him leading of 
his palfrey by the bridle, walking at her side in some retired part of 
the grounds ; or having tied the animal to a branch, standing by her 
under the shelter of a neighbouring tree, entertaining of her with his 
choiee discourse. Still did she listen with manifest disrelish to 
whatever the young knight reported of his friend, and the more ad- 
mired the honourableness of the speaker without caring a whit for 
the object of his eulogy. She had noticed that of late such tender 
gallantries as he had been accustomed to exhibit, he had altogether 
withdrawn, and this she regarded with especial uneasiness. He was 
always repeating his friend’s opinion of her, and ceased to say one 
word of his own thoughts on that subject; and this behaviour in him 
pleased her not at all. She often considered the matter very intently, 
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and upon coming to ihe conclusion she had become indifferent to 
him, it put her into a great discomfort. It hath alredy been said she 
had some pride in her— pride in its gracefullest shape — and at such 
instigation it was like to be called into action ; but if itdid shew itself, 
it came so garmented in humility, that none would have known it 
forwhat it was, save those nobler natures with whom such appearances 
are familiar. 

“ I am much grieved at noticing of this change in you," said Mabel 
to her companion, on one occasion. V If you think of me un- 
worthily, methioks it would more become your gallant disposition to 
tell me in what I am amiss, or go seek the company of some more 
proper person. Should I have lost your esteem, I cannot be fit for 
your society.’’ 

“O’ my life, I do esteem you above all creatures!" exclaimed the 
young knight, fervently, and then, as if recollecting of himself, add- 
ed, “ For one that is so highly esteemed of my noble friend, cannot 
but bo worthy of my highest estimation.” 

'‘Truly, I would rather you rated me at your own judgment, than 
followed the appreciation of any other,” observed the beautiful found- 
ling, in something like a tone of disappointment. 

. “Then, be assured, I rate you at a value immeasurably beyond all 
other estimation ! " earnestly exclaimed Sir Valentine, 

Indeed I" murmured the delighted Mabel. 

‘‘I mean — Iwould so esteem you, were I the worthy Sir Reginald,” 
added the young knight, quickly. 

“Ah, me! it is ever Sir Reginald with youl” cried his fair com- 
panion, in evident dejectedness. “Against Sir Reginald’s worthiness 
I could not say one word, because you have affirmed it; but I do de- 
clare to you, for the hundredth time, I heed it no more than if I 
never heard of it." ' 

“ But surely you will not allow his honourable regard of you to 
come loan unprofitable ending?” said -Sir Valentine, in a famous 
moving manner.. “ O* my life, he deserveth not his fortunes should 
be of such desperate issue. I beseech you, think better of his 
princely qualities. I pray you, have proper consideration of his noble 
character.” 

“ ’ Tis impossible that I can regard him as he is desirous I should,” 
observed the other. 

“And why not?” inquired the young knight. “Allow meat 
least the privilege of asking your reason for leaving to intolerable 
wretchedness, one who would devote his heart to your service?” 

“ Tell him,” said Mabel, sinkingof her voice almost toa whisper — 
“ tell him, I regard another so entirely, no one else can have footing 
in my thoughts.” 

“ Alack, what ill news for him f ” exclaimed Sir Valentine. “But 
think me not over bold at asking of you, isheso worthy — is he so noble 
1 — is he so valiant a knight, and so true a gentleman, as my poor 
friend?” 

“ Ay, that is he, I am assured 1” cried the poor foundling, with 
an earnestness that came from the heart. 
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“ Truly, I thought not such another existed,” replied the young 
knight. u Indeed, I would willingly go any distance to meet with 
so estimable a person.” 

“Methinks you need not go far to /find him," murmured Mabel, as 
she bent her looks so upon the ground her long eye-lashes appeared 
perfectly closed. Sir Valentine was silent for some few minutes. 
He could not mistake the meaning of her words. At first the grati- 
fication they gave him was beyond conception exquisite ; but then 
followed the reflection, how poorly he would be playing the part he 
had undertaken, did he attempt in any way to take advantage of the 
confession she had just made. 

“In all honesty, I must say, tfiis person you so honour hath not a 
tithe of the merit of Sir Reginald,” said the young knight, in a voice 
that faltered somewhat. “Neither in the suitable accomplishments 
of a knight, nor in the honoutable gifts of a man, can he for a mo- 
ment be compared with my gallant friend. I beseech you, let not 
one so little worthy of your regard, receive of you the estimation 
which should only belong to one so truly deserving of it as the noble 
Sir Reginald.” - 

“ I see 1 1 see!” exclaimed the poor foundling, exceedingly moved 
by this speech other companion. “You cannot disguise it from 
me, strive you ever so. I have fallen from your esteem. I have lost 
your respect. Fare you well, sweet sir. This must be our last 
meeting. I hold your noble qualities too deeply in my reverence to 
allow of their standing hazard of debasement by their association with 
any unworthiness.” 

In vain the young knight gave her all manner of assurance she 
was the highest in his esteem — in vain he sought the help of en- 
treaties and persuasions she would stay and hear his reasons for his 
so behaving, she seemed bent on leaving him that moment, with a 
full determination never to see him more. At last, however, she 
yielded so far as to promise to meet him the next evening at the same 
place, for the last time, and then returned home in a greater sadness 
than she had ever known. From that hour to the hour appointed 
for thjs final interview, Sir Valentine passed in considering what 
course he should adopt under these trying circumstances. On one 
side was the happiness of his absent friend entrusted to his custody- 
on the other, 'the affections of a most beautiful sweet creature he had 
obtained by seeking of her society. Honour demanded of him he 
should not do his friend disadvantage, and love entreated he would 
not abandon his mistress now that he had completely won her heart. 
The more he thought, the less easy seemed his duty, for he saw that 
in each case, if he attended to the claim of one it would destroy every 
hope of the other. t - 

Mabel was true to her appointment. Sir Valentino rode up to her, 
and as usual tied his horse to a branch. The customary greetings 
passed, and the young knight observed that his fair companion looked 
wondrous pale and agitated. • . ■ \ 

“What hath so moved you?” inquired he, courteously. 

“Hitherto I have thought myself safe from further molestation 
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from the villains into whose power I once fell,” replied Mabel. 
“But I have just discovered that they are again pursuing of their 
treacherous intentions.” 

“1 pray you, tell me where I may find them,” said Sir Valentino, 
with a most earnest eagerness. “I promise you they shall molest 
you no longer.” 

“ I thank you with all my heart I” exclaimed the poor foundling 
fervently; “yet. your interference can be of no avail at this time. 
The very traitor who boro me forcibly from this park, and from 
whose base grasp you previously rescued mein the gardens at Kenil- 
worth, is now being entertained by Sir Thomas Lucy.” 

“Surely, Sir Thomas, when he is told of his baseness, will drive him 
from his house 1” observed the young knight. 

“He will hear of nothing against him — nor will Dame Lucy,” 
answered Mabel. “They say I am mistaken, though I could swear 
to him among a thousand. They will have it he is a person of 
worship, whom they have known many years; yeti am convinced he is 
as paltry a wretch as ever disgraced this world.” 

“By this light, dear Mabel, I will go and make him confess his vil- 
lany !” cried Sir Valentine, moving, as if he would to the house on 
the instant. _ v 

“ I beseech you, do not, sweet sir,” implored his fair companion, 
as she caught hold of him by the arm.’ “.Ever since my escape I 
have lived a most unhappy life, though never madfc I any complaint, 
for both the justice and the dame will have it I must have been 
greatly to blame, else none would have laid a hand on me ; and say 
what I would, I could not persuade them of my innocency. Of all 
persons living they look on you with greatest suspicion, though 1 am 
certain you have given them not a shadow of cause, and your ap- 
pearance at this or any time would do me more mischief than you can 
imagine.” 

“ But it cannot be that you are to be left to this undivil treatment,” 
exclaimed the other urgently. “I will not allow of a thing so 
monstrous. Never heard I such unjust unnatural usage. It must not 
be suirered.” 

“ Indeed it must — for there is no honest way of escaping from it, 
as I can see,” answered the poor foundling. “ There is some scheme 
afoot I feel assured, else why is the caitiir there— ‘and that evil is in- 
tended nje by it, 1 have had more than sufficient proofs, or I should 
not have known him to be the villain he is; but as yet I know not in 
what shape it will come. I am in terrible apprehension of the worst, 
yet I see not how 1 can avoid it if it visit me.” 

“There is one way,” said Sir Valentine, whose feelings had been 
.put into such extreme excitement, he could think of nothing but the 
safety of the fair creature who seemed now so completely thrown on 
him for protection. “ There is but one way, dearest Mabel,” re- 
peated he in a fonder tone than ho had allowed himself to use a long 
while. “ If you have that regard for meyouhave expressed, and will 
not be moved to favour my friend’s suit, I beseech you honour me to 
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that extent as would lead you to trust your happiness to tny keeping j 
and I promise, bv the word of a true knight, I will carry you from 
the evils with which you are threatened to the sure refuge of my 
kinsman's house, where without delay I will give myself that firm 
title to be your protector which can only be gained from the honour- 
able bonds of marriage.” . ■*, "> 

Marriage 1" repeated Mabel, with a more unhappy aspect than 
she had yet shewn. “ Surely you have been all this time in a 
strange ignorance; and I too — methinks I have been in a dream, 
That word hath fully wakened me. I see now, and for the first time, 
how I have been dressing up my heart in shadows. Oh, how great 
hath been, my folly I I have sought what I thought an innocent plea- 
sure from sources as far above my reach as are the stars, Alas, what 
extreme thoughtlessness! What marvellous self-delusioU 1” 

“ What, meaneth this ?” inquired the young knight, full of wonder 
at this sudden change in her. 

‘ * Know you not, honourable sir, I am only a poor foundling 1” asked 
Mabel earnestly. “ Have you not heard I am a mere friendless crea- 
ture, picked up by chance, and fostered tty charity?” 

“In very truth I have not,” replied Sir Valentine, surprised at hear- 
ing such intelligence. 

“ Then -such I am,” said the poor foundling. “Nay, I am so 
poorly oflf, that even the very name I bear is a stranger’s gift. 
Mother or father have I never known ; and such is my mean estate 
that I cannot claim kindred with any of ever so humble a sort. Oh, 
I would you had known of this before. I am much to blame for not 
telling you of it sooner ; but in all honesty, sweet sir, it never entered 
my thoughts.” 

“That I have remained ignorant of what you have just totd me, 
is thine own fault only,” replied her companion. “But I cannot 
think of drawing back from my engagements at such a discovery. 
Rich or poor, noble or simple, you are the same admirable fair 
creature 1 have so long loved, and that hath honoured me with 
her regard, therefore if yon will trust yourself to my care, doubt 
not of obtaining at least the respect my poor name can bestow upon 
you." 

“ Itcannotbel” exelaimed the other, determinedly. “ I could never 
do you so notable a wrong as to thrust my meanness into your ho- 
nourable family. I could not bear you to be ashamed of me, andsneh 
it must needs come to when any put question to you of your wife's 
lineage. Oh, I now see more and more how ill i have acted in 
seeking of .your society. I enjoyed the present moment totally re- 
gardless of the bar between us, that divided our fortunes an impass- 
able distance. I beseech you to forgive me, honourable sir. As 
quickly as you can, forget that one of such humble fortunes as your 
unhappy Mabel everexisted. 1 would not i should give you a moment’s 
uneasiness. As for myself, whatever may be my wretched fate, or 
however degraded my condition, 1 shall have a happiness in my 
thoughts which will ever rank mo with the most worthy, for 1 can 
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remember I have attained to such proud elevation as to be the 
love of the noblest, truest, and most perfect gentleman fond heart 
ever loved.” 

“ Dearest 1 sweetest life!" cried Sir Valentine, passionately clasp- 
ing her in his embraces. Mabel for a few moments allowed herself 
to receive his endearments, then suddenly tore herself from his arms, 
looking! more pale and sad than before. 

“ This must not be,” exclaimed she, with a desperate effort, as 
she motioned him back. “ If you will not break my heart, 1 pray 
you — I beseech you, honourable sir, grant me one request.” 

“ Willingly,” replied the young knight, for tears were on her 
eyelids, and she looked on him so movingly he could have refused 
her nothing. 

“ Never approach me again,” said the hapless Mabel, in a voice 
almost stifled by her feelings. “ Nay,” exclaimed she, with more 
firmness, as she noticed he appeared about to speak, “ if you hold 
mo in any respect — if 1 am not the abject thing in your eyes, I am 
with the rest of the world, seek not lo hinder mo in my resolution. 

I must see you no more. I cannot — will not allow of another meet- 
ing. On reflection, your own honourable nature will assure you 
that this is as much for my welfare as your own. Care not for me, 
only so far as this may be your consolation, that, however servile 
may be my state, though I become the veriest drudge that ever lived 
out a life of miserable slavery, still shall I remain the creature you 
have honoured with your love. I will endure all things to live in such 
honesty as I have known hitherto. I implore you, if you value my 
peace of mind, regard my last wish. Attempt not to detain me 
here a moment longer. I must leave you. — Fare you well, sir. — 
From the very depths of my heart I thank you for your extreme 
goodness to roe. May the sweetest happiness that should crown 
such nobleness as yours wait upon all your doings. Again, and for 
the last time, honourable sir 1 — fare you well 1” 

, “ Mabel I dear, sweet Mabel 1 l beseech you leave me not thus 1 
I will not live without you 1 I cannot love another I” 

“ Truly; this is playing a friend’s part, Sir Valentine 1” cried Sir 
Reginald, rudely grasping the young knigtit by the arm, as he seemed 
about to follow the retreating Mabel. “Why, thou pitiful traitor! 
thou shame to knighthood — thou dishonour to friendship! What 
demon hath tempted thee to such villanous doings? By my troth, 
now, had I not seen this with mine own eyes, J would never have 
believed it.” 

Sir Valentine was a little confounded at the unexpected appear- N 
ance of his friend; and knowing the circumstances in which lie had 
been found, he was sensible they gave colour to Sir Reginald's ac- 
cusation he might find ft difficult to remove. “ Indeed, I am but 
little to blame, Sir Reginald,” replied he; “and I jloubt not you 
will acknowledge it readily, when you have heard all 1 have to say . 
to you.” 

“ Doubtless,” observed the other, in a manner somewhat sarcas- 
tic; “I go on a distant journey, placing such confidence in thy 
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seeming honourableness as to entrust thee with the furthering of my 
suit to my mistress during, my absence; and I return to find thee 
basely seeking to rob me of my happiness, by proffering her thine 
own affections. Truly, thou art but little to blame 1” 

“ I do assure you, Sir Reginald ” 

“Fie, sir !”. exclaimed his companion roughly. “Thou hast a 
rapier — methinks thou shouldst know the use of it. Le»ve thy 
tongue, and take to a fitter weapon.” And so saying he drew his 
own from its scabbard. • • , . 

“ By all that’s honourable in knighthood ■” 

“ What!” exclaimed theother, fiercely interrupting him ; “ wouldst 
play the coward as well as the villain 1 wouldst do me such foul 
wrong as thou hast been about, and then shrink from the punishment 
thou hast so justly deserved ? O’ my conscience, I thought not so 
mean a wretch was to be found. Draw, caitiff, without a word 
more, or I will beat thee like a dog.” 

“ As Heaven is my witness, I entertain this quarrel most reluc- 
tantly,” said Sir Valentine, drawing out his rapier. “ I cannot see 
that I have wronged you in any way ; and I am convinced you would 
be the first to say so, knew you all that hath happened.” 

“To thy defence, sirrah 1” replied Sir Reginald, angrily. “ I am 
not to be cozened out of a proper vengeance.” And at this he began 
very' furiously to thrust at his companion, who sought only to de- 
fend himself, which he did with such skill, that his opponent got 
more enraged every moment, and gave him all manner of ill words ; 
but still ,Sir Valentine kept on his defence, and would not so much 
as make a single pass at his friend. This continued till Sir Reginald, 

S ressing on with desperate haste, fell on his opponent’s rapier with 
is whole force. 

; “ Alack, what have I done 1” exclaimed the young knight, as ho 
beheld his faithful companion in arms drop bleeding to the ground. 
“ Oh, I have slain the noblest knight that ever wielded spear, and 
the truest friend that ever was Sincere to man. O’ my life, 1 meant 
to do you no hurt, and I can say with the same honesty I have done 
you no offence.” Finding he got no answer, he knelt beside his 
wounded friend, and took his hand, and entreated him very mov- 
ingly he would not die at enmity with him, if he was as dangerously 
hurt as he seemed. Still he received no reply, which put him al- 
most in a phrenzy, by assuring him he had killed him. Finding, 
however, that Sir Reginald breathed, he very carefully took him in 
his arms, and placed him so that he might recline against the broad 
stem of a neighbouring tree, and then leaping on his steed, he started 
off at the top of his speed to get the necessary assistance. 

' * ■ • •* ■ • . w ; ' " • , ' t _ * >' • - • 

*- I s * . * , ' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


No wbcr so besy a man as he ther n’as, 

Anil yet he semed besier than he was. 

Chaucer. 

How that foolish man, < 

That reads the story of a woman’s face, 

And dies believing it, is lost for ever: 

How all the good you have is but a shadow, 

I’ the hioruing with you, and at night behind you, 

Past and forgotten. How your vows are frosts 

Fast for a night, and with the next sun gone : » . . 

How you are, being taken all together, 

A mere confusion, and so dead a chaos, 

That lore cannot distinguish, 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

I wash’d an EthiOpe, who, for recompense, 

Sully’d my name. And must 1 then be forced 
To walk, to live, thus black I Must ! must ! — Kiel 
He that can bear with “ must,” he cannot die. 

‘ , Mahston. 

The love of the youthful ShakSpeare for the yeoman’s blooming 
slaughter flourished the more, the more it was fed by her sunny 
glances, and in these, ho basked as often as he could find opportu- 
nity ; but, at this period, his visits to the cottage were mostly late at 
night, when her father and the children were asleep in their beds. 
This arose from a cause which must here be described. He was now 
growing towards man’s estate, and it often occurred to him, when he 
was in his own little chamber, fitted by himself with his o\Vn two or 
three books on a shelf — a chair for sitting — a little table for writing 
on and a truckle bed for his lying, 1 — that he ought to be doing of 
something for himself, and so save his poor parents the burthen of 
his provision. Such reflections would come upon him, when he had 
been wearing away the deep midnight with anxious study; and so 
one morning, having come to a resolution, he dressed himself with 
all neatness, and bent his steps towards Jemmy Catchpole’s, whom 
he had heard was in want of some one, to copy papers and parch- 
ment and such things. lie saw the little lawyer, after waiting a 
monstroifs time in a low narrow chamber, whereof it was difficult to 
say whether the boards or the ceiling were in the dirtiest state, who, 
hearing of his errand, made him write as he dictated, at which he 
looked very intently and though it was as fair a specimen of pen- 
manship as might jjg seen any where, he found wonderful fault with 
it. However, <(i Q , .■ it wa8) Jemmy Catchpole otFered to employ 
the youth, and f 0f ' erV j ce s give him a knowledge of the law for 

the first year or s m , fter that, should he have made any rea- 

sonable progress ,• j {lK jies, he would pay him a handsome wage. 
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This offer was gladly accepted, for although he could gain no pre- 
sent profit by it, his sanguine nature saw In it a most bountiful 
prospect. 

Behold him now, in that den of a place just alluded to, surrounded 
by musty parchments and mouldering papers, with scarce ever any 
other company than the rats and the spiders, sitting on & tottering 
stool at a worm-eaten desk, writing from the early morning till late 
into the evening, save at such times as he was allowed to get his 
meals, or to go of errands for his employer. It was about this time 
that he began to take especial note of the humours of men, where- 
ever he could get sight of them; marking in his mind that distinc- 
tiveness in the individual, which made him differ from his fellows; 
and observing, with quite as much minuteness, the manner in which 
the professions of his acquaintances were in accordance or in oppo- 
sition* to their ways of living. By this peculiar curiousness of his, 
he took characters as a limner taketh portraits, having each feature 
so set down from the original, that he could carry such about with 
him wherever he went. This he had certain facilities of doing in 
his new occupation, as, finding him exceeding apt, the lawyer soon 
employed him as his assistant wherever he went, which brought him 
into every sort of company; for Jemmy Catchpole had every body’s 
business on his hands, or, at least, he made many think so, and he 
bustled about from place to place, as if the world must needs stand 
still unless he gave it his help. 

Such occasions, and the observations he drew from them, afforded 
the youthful Shakspeare some little amusement in the dulness of his 
present life. What books the lawyer had, related only to his own 
particular vocation. The papers and parchments were the dryeststuff 
that ever was read or written; even the very atmosphere of the 
chamber seemed to breathe of law; and as for Jemmy Catchpole, his 
talk was a mere patchwork of law phrases, that required considerable 
familiarity with legal instruments to make the slightest sense of. In 
fact, the little lawyer had so used himself to such a style in his writ- 
ings and readings, that it was impossible for him to talk, think, or 
write, in any other. The tediousness of this was sometimes almost 
insupportable to the young poet, and he only made it tolerable by the 
occasional writing of some sweet ballad of his fair mistress, when he 
should be engrossing a sheet of parchment for his busy master. 

But then, after all this weary labour, how famously'did he enjoy 
his midnight meetings with the sprightly Anne Hathaway. There 
would they stand together, under the friendly shadow of the walnut- 
tree before the cottage, in such loving fashion as I never can suf- 
ficiently describe, till the stars disappeared, and tho sun's crimson 
pennon began to peep above the eastern hills. Nothing in imagina- 
tion can come at all nigh to the passionate earnestness of his manner 
at these times. It came to the ear of the enraptured maiden, in a 
resistless torrent of eloquence that swept down all denyings. There 
appeared a breathing fire in his words that made the air all around to 
glow with a delicious warmth ; and his looks beamed with such ex- 
ceeding brilliance, that to the enamoured damsel they made his beau- 
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tiful clear countenance like unto the picture of some saint, clothed 
with a continual halo. It was not possible for the most scrupulous 
discreet creature to have resisted so earnest a wooer, therefore it can- 
not be considered in any way strange, that the fond nature of the 
blooming Anne should have acknowledged his complete influence. 
It so happened, that after passing the hours in such delicate pleasure 
as such a lover was likely to produce, on his taking leave of her, he 
sung the following words to a pleasant tune that had long been a fa- 
vourite of his. The song was thus styled in a copy he gave to her 
soon after : — 

WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE’S GOOD NIGHT TO HIS SOUL’S MISTRESS. 

u Good night, sweet life ! yet, dearest, say, 

How can that night be good to me. 

That drives me from my bliss away. 

Whilst taking off mine eyes from thee ? 

Good night! — the hours so swift are fleeting, 

We find no time to mark their flight ; 

And having known such ioy in meeting, 

'Tis hard to say — Good night 1 good night ! • 

Good night, sweet life ! ere daylight beams. 

And sleep gives birth to hopes divine, 

May I be present in thy dreams, 

And bless’d as thou shalt be in mine. 

Good night! yet still 1 fondly linger ; 

I go, but do not leave thy sight : 

Though morning shews her rosy finger, 

I murmur still— Good night! good night!** 

This was the song, simple though it may be ; but his impassioned 
manner of singing it, which clothed every word with unutterable 
passion, I cannot give. 

“I tell thee what it is, friend Will,” exclaimed a familiar voice 
from an open casement above them, so much to the astonishment of 
the lovers that they started from the affectionate closeness of (heir po- 
sition on a sudden ; “if thou wilt not come a wooing at decent hours, 
or dost again wake me out of my sleep with the singing of love-songs, 
I’ll have none of thy company. And I tell thee what it is, Mistress 
Anne, — if thou allowest of such loud kissing, thou wilt alarm the 
whole country within a mile of thee !” 

“ Heart o’ me, father, how you talk 1” cried the blushing criminal. 
John Hathaway closed the casement and returned to his bed, chuck- 
ling like one who had just succeeded in playing off some exquisite 
pleasant jest. 

About this period the youthful Shakpeare was ever meeting John 
a Qombe, and though he could scarce be got to speak to any other per- 
son in the town, s ^, e on business, John aCorhbe never failed to accost 
the young poet Whenever they met. It Was evident each took plea- 
sure in the othe r - c • tY ■ for although Master Combe was marvel- 
lous bitter in hi s S ° h Jiion all occasions, he was ever betraying to 
the close observe P eecl . his companion, a kindness of nature which 
the latter could v ^ lc j ! preciate. IIo suspected that beneath this co- 
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vering of gall and wormwood the sweet honey of humanity lay in 
exhaustloss heaps; and knowing of his-history, and his former great- 
ness of soul, ho was exceeding curious to learn tho secret cause that 
had made him apparently so changed a man. Once, when lie met 
him, the usurer made him promise to call at his house immediately 
he had done his labours of the day, as he wished to see him on a 
matter of deep importance. William Shakspeare promised, and that 
evening, instead of going to his mistress, he was found seated in John 
a Combe’s chamber, where one candle gave just sufficient light to 
make the cheerlessness of tho place most conspicuous. The usurer 
sat before him, with that restless look and manner with which a man 
who has determined to do a thing which ho likes not, prepares to set 
about it. 

“ I’ve heard thou art playing the lover — is’t true?” inquired he, 
in his usual sharp voice. 

“ Most undeniable,” replied the young poet w ith a smile. 

“ O’ my life, I did not think thou hadst such marvellous lack of 
brains,” observed the other. “ Wouldst cater for thine own misery? 
— Wouldst build thy towering Babel to the skies, to end in tho utter 
confusion of thy thoughts? Have more discretion.” 

“ Indeed I find in it so sweet a happiness, 1 would not abandon it 
at any price,” said his companion, with all the fervour of a true 
lover. 

“ Is not the poison sweetened to attract the fly?” exclaimed the 
usurer more earnestly. “ I tell thee thou shouldst avoid the tempta- 
tion as thou wouldst a pestilence. It will destroy thee, body and 
Soul. It will madden thy brain and wither thy heart, — make 
thy blood a consuming fire, and thy life an intolerable wretched- 
ness 1” 

“Truly I have no such fear,” replied the youthful Shakspeare. 

“When does youth fear when there is a fair prospect before it I” 
cried John a Combe. “ What a desperate folly it is. Point out tho 
gaping precipice within its path, it will go madly forward. Of a 
surety, nature might well wear a robe of motley, for shepresideth 
over a goodly company of fools. I tell thee, boy, there is no such 
danger as that thou seemest so enamoured of; and if nothing else 
will turn thee from thy destruction, I w ill unfold to thee the story of 
mine own fearful experience of this blight upon humanity.” 

William Shakspeare listened in silence, for, as hath been said, 
he had a strange curiousness to know what his companion had pro- 
mised. 

“ I require of thee, first of all, that thou declarest to none one w r ord 
of the secret I am about to entrust to thee.” The young poet readily 
made his assurance he would not repeat a syllable ; and presently the 
usurer continued his narration in these words: — 

“ Perchance thou hast heard of one John a Combe, whose goodness 
of heart was the theme of all of his acquaintance. 1 was that John 
a Combe. I had such store of love in my breast that I scattered it 
far and wide, and yet it seemed to grow the greater the more it was 
so squandered. No matter what evil I might see, I regarded it only 
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as Iho weeds in a corn field, surrounded by such bountiful provision 
of good that it was scarce worthy the observation of any person of a 
thankful nature. My youth was cherished with such pleasing feel- 
ings. My manhood flourished upon the same teeming soil. I 
sought to sow benefits broadcast wherever there was place and oppor- 
tunity; and found, or fancied I found, the crop amply repay me for 
the labour. I made friends wherever I met faces. All men seemed 
to mo my brothers ; and every woman I looked upon as a domestic 
deity deserving honourable worship. At last I met with one man 
who regarded me as an enemy. I strove to win him to better feel- 
ings, and failed. He essayed to destroy me in honest battle — I dis- 
armed him and went my way unhurt. He then tried to rob me of 
my life by treachery ; but here he was both battled and punished, 
whilst I remained as uninjured as at first. He was a demon — a fiend 
of hell let loose on earth. 

“ I had met with many women scorning in every way worthy ol 
my love, and shewing such signs as proved I should have no great 
difficulty in the winning of their affections ; but my soul w'as some- 
what curious in the pursuit of female excellence. It must needs have 
a phoenix. It would not be satisfied with what appeared good — it 
strove to procure possession of the best. I sought for such an object, 
for a long time unavailingly. At last in a neighbouring town I met 
with one who seemed all 1 required. She was of a poor family, the 
daughter of a man supporting himself and her by the profits of a 
humble trade. She was fair — young — of gentle manners, and of a 
winning modest innocency. What more could be wanted ? On fur- 
ther acquaintance her merits rose in greater conspicuousness, and 
the perfect simplicity of her disposition won on mo more and more 
every day. Was not this a phoenix'? — a phoenix, that rose from the 
flames her brilliant beauty raised in my heart. I grew enamoured ; 
and she with an admirable delicacy retired from my advances. I 
persevered, and saw in her some faint signs 1 w r as making way in her 
esteem. Still there was such sweet air of purest chastity in her 
every action, it kept me a worshipper at so respectful a distance, I 
could not believe my success to be in any certainty. 

“ What did I do upon this? I determined to take every oppor- 
tunity of studying her nature, with the hope of so moulding it to my 
ideas of womanly excellence, I should, by possessing her, secure my- 
self a life of such exceeding happiness the most blessed could have 
but little notion of. To say l loved her, methinks is scarce to say 
enough, yet of the more outward shew of passion I afforded the world 
so little, none could have believed I had been so desperately ena- 
moured. It was that nice sense of delicacy in her, and modest 
shrinking from familiar praise, that took me captive. To win her 
love I strove w in, „n the earnestness of manhood flushed with its 
proudest energ i es ‘j} u t how to win it was the question. I would 

ills, fori 

CoVcasthopn.e 


not purchase it k* for that suited not my humour. I would 

onlv have it to 0 ^ c a’tho prise ef her appreciation of my merit, 
'then I f/iou^r f.id the better count on its sincerity and du- 
ion. With tj*^ fantasy of mine, l would not let her know I 
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was in such good estate as I really was. I affected some humbleness 
of fortune, thinking by gaining her in such guise I should be sure 
that no alloy of selfishness could mingle with the pure sterling of her 
love. 

“ I took up my abode in her father’s house to have the fullest 
means of completing my honest purpose. She seemed to grow under 
my hand like a flower of my own planting. She began to regard me 
with a softer tenderness. I doubled my assiduity, and she gradually 
warmed into a graceful fondness; yet in all that she did or said there 
was so exquisite an artlessness, 1 was more charmed than had she 
been a thousand times more affectionate without such simple colour- 
ing. I loved more and more. At last, the crowning of all my toil, 

I gained from her the mueh longed-for confession — the treasure of 
her regard was mine and mine alone. I did not betray myself even 
then, delighted as I was beyond all measure; but I resolved the next 
day to leave the house, return in my true character as speedily as I 
might, and, before all her acquaintance, wed her with such honour- 
able ceremony as worth like hers deserved. I thought my bliss 
complete, and my gratitude to the author of it knew no bounds. 

“ l slept in a chamber directly under hers, and often as 1 lay in 
my bed have I enjoyed most exquisite sweet pleasure in hearing her 
gentle footsteps pass my door, and up the stairs to her sweet rest — t 
to which, in consequence, as she told me, of her household labours, 
she was the last to retire of any in the house. That night thinking 
of my great happiness to come, I kept awake longer than had been 
customary with me ; and all at once I marvelled I had not yet heard 
her light footfalls, for it was far beyond her usual time of coming up 
stairs. Another hour passed by and yet no sign of her coming. I 
began to get somewhat alarmed, as lovers will upon anything out of 
the ordinary in their mistress’s behaviour. At last when I had nigh 
worked myself into a fever with imagining of all sorts of dangers that 
might have happened to her, to my infinite joy I heard her softly 
approaching my door. Almost at the same instant I heard other 
footsteps ascending with her. In the next moment I distinguished 
a slight whispering in a strange voice.. Then two persons together 
proceeded past my door — together they ascended the stairs — together 
they entered her chamber— the door was locked — and I could then 
distinctly.hear above me, mingled with her light footfall and gentle 
voice, the full deep tones and heavy step of a man. 

“ At this discovery I started up as though I had been bit by an ad- 
der— the bed shook under the fierce trembling, of my limbs — my 
heart beat in my breast as a madman rushes against his prison bars 
— my veins seemed filled with flame, and my brain scorching with 
fire; and a hot blighting wind appeared so to fill the place around 
me, I breathed as though every breath would be my last. But this 
was but the beginning of my tortures. Had I possessed the power 
of moving I would have done a deed of just vengeance, which should 
have remained a monument of terror unto the end of time ; but I was 
there like one chained, having no other senses but those of hearing 
and feeling. Talk ef the sufferings of the damned, what were they 
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to the agonies I endured. Lash me with scorpions — plunge me into 
everlasting fires — goad me with serpents’ stings — strain every nervo 
and artery with pullies, racks and wheels — 'tis but a mere ordinary 
aching in comparison. At last nature could hold out no longer, and 
all sensation left me. 

" When I recovered consciousness, the sun was streaming in at 
my casement ; but it was no sun for me. I was no more the man I 
had been twelve hours before, than is a withered bud a blooming 
(lower. I was blind to all sense of good. A perpetual darkness 
took possession of mine eyes — my veins held a running poison — the 
sweet feelings of humanity had turned to a sourness that corroded 
their vessels — all my hopes were consumed to ashes, and scattered 
to the four winds; and all my belief in the existence of the worthi- 
ness of humanity burst like a bubble in the air, leaving no sign to tell 
that such a thing had ever appeared. Wherever I looked I spied 
the darkness of a sepulchre — wherever I moved I smelt the filth of 
a charnel. Villany was branded on every face. Craft made its 
dwelling in every habitation. I saw the world intent on my destruc- 
tion. I declared war against the whole human race. 

“I took counsel with myself, and determined before I left that 
hateful place to discover one thing. I had dressed myself in readi- 
ness to set about the fulfilment of my resolution, when who should 
make her appearance but the object of my lato care and regard — my 
phoenix ! my best among the excellent 1 Towards me she came look- 
ing as simple, innocent, pure, and artless as she had looked from the 
beginning. I managed by a desperate effort to keep me a calm 
countenance, though there raged so fierce a tempest within me as 
beggareth all description. 

“ She sat herself down as usual, and with her customary gentle 
kindliness commenced asking concerning of my health. I calmly 
drew a chair next to hers, quietly seated myself as near to her as I 
could — quickly seized one of her wrists in each hand, and with my 
face close to her own, looked into her eyes as though I would read 
there the deepest secret of her soul. She shrunk from ray scrutiny 
with every sign of conscious guilt. I then poured out on her the 
pent-up flood of my contempt, indignation, and abhorrence ; and she 
trembled in pallid shame. I saw she was humbled to the dust with 
fear, and rung from her reluctantlips the whole history of her infamy. 
It was a common case. An excess of vanity, disguised by matchless 
craft, made her seek to become above her natural station. She 
sought to be the envy of her companions, by weariim of such orna- 
ments as they could not obtain. These she cared noHo get honestly, 
though she employed an exhaustless stock of artifice to make it ap- 
pear they were so ’acquired. The tempter was at hand, ready to take 
advantage of her C vil-disposedness. A few trinkets and other pretty 
baubles, with a f 1ir commodity of oaths and flatteries, completed 
the bargain. T’K nr ice paid, she sold herself, body and soul. Still 
I stopped not |j e le ** j insisted on the name of her companion in ini- 
quity. After 0 c \. , c Ra vc it. It was mine enemy. 

“ I/o had a 0 ' v ' ll | j |iad stored up all my hopes — he had no- 
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ticed my infinite pains-taking to make my happiness complete — he 
had watched — eagerly — delightedly watched the progress of the en- 
amoured game I was playing, till I had slaked every thought and 
feeling on the issue; and then ho came with his damnable base vil— 
lany, and so cheated me, I not only lost what I, had staked, but lost 
myself as well. At the mention of his name 1 flung her from me like 
a toad : and as the fear-struck wretch lay prostrate before me, I heaped 
on her guilty soul the abundant measure of my honest execrations. 
She hid her face in her hands, and writhed like a bruised worm ; 
but 1 left her not till I had exhausted every term of infamy and scorn 
I had at my will. Doubtless, though the next hour she went about 
wearing of the same simple, artless, innocent countenance as first 
attracted me; and as token of her worthiness, exhibited to her en- 
vious companions the letters and verses of my writing; wherein I be- 
stowed on her that estimable rare clothing with which true love • 
delighteth to attire its deity : — and, I make no manner of questions 
hath since palmed herself off on others, as she strove to do with me, 
as the purest, kindest, and best among the most admirable of her'sex. 

“ As for the villain who did me this intolerable wrong, I sought 
him in all places, but he managed to elude the strictness of my search; 
If there remain for me one glimpse of happiness in this world, it can 
only come when I shall toss his body to the ravens, and leave his 
bones a crumbling monument of matchless perfidy, to whiten in the 
blast. Bowed down, as I am, with the weight of those memories 
which crush my humanity to the dust, my arm seems nerved, and 
all my limbs clothed with a giant’s power, whenever I see in my 
mind’s eye the arrival o( my day of vengeance. I know it will come. 
Nature hath been outraged beyond all previous example. The pu- 
nishment shall be in proportion to the offence. The breath of life is 
kept within my miserable frame only by an unconquerable desire to 
execute this natural decree ; and till that longed-for time shall come, 
the scorn, the detestation, the hatred, the contempt, the disgust, the 
loathing and abhorrence that bubbles from my heart, will fall, for 
want of being discharged upon its proper object, upon those who have, 
the ill hap to come within my influence. 

“ Boy 1” exclaimed John a Combe, in a voice scarce audible from 
the greatness of his emotions, “ when I think of what I might have 
become, and behold what I am, ray Heart feels as if it would shiver 
in my breast. There are many who may still remember me in my 
better days, but I doubt they knew the happiness I had then in my- 
self and my doirms. F rom philanthropy to usury is a huge step ; yet 
I took it at a bound. Mayhap I am mad — I have had cause enough 
for it — but I can assert of a certainty, I am— most miserable.” 

William Shakspeare had listened to the preceding narration with 
exceeding interest; but the last few words were spoken with such a 
touching earnestness, he was more deeply moved than ever he had 
been in his life before. He saw this was no case for common conso- 
lations — he therefore attempted nothing of the sort. 

“ Never breathe to me a word of woman’s honourableness,” con- 
tinued the usurer, with increased earnestness., “ This creature, that 
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I had worshipped with so pure a spirit, whose worthiness I exalted 
above all virtue, and whose excellence I so honoured, it outtopped 
every example of goodness, not only did me this inhuman wrong out 
of her own infinite baseness; but as soon as I had rid myself of her 
infamous society, she took to slandering me with the coarse, vile co- 
louring of the blackest malice — thinking, by so doing, my testimony 
of her shame would not be bolieved. 1 alone had knowledge of her 
evil doing — the fear which guilt produces continually haunted her — 
and she strove to save her reputation by destroying mine. She gave 
out I had sought to use her dishonestly, so she would have none of 
me; and accused me of such horrible behaving as none but the de- 
graded, debased thing she had made herself, could have conceived. 
Mere then was I, by my abundant love of virtue, and prodigal ge- 
nerousness, in seeking to make others happy, stripped hopeless — and 
then daubed with the pitch of infamy ! I have said nought of this 
matter hitherto, believing I might escape the outstretched Anger, and 
the reviling eye, of the unjust world, by a strict secrecy. My pride 
would not allow of my offering one word in my own defence, con- 
vinced that men's minds have such an inclination for villany, they 
will readily entertain it, let it come Ln any shape. No where will 
there be found any sympathy for abused confidence, for the man that 
is deceived is looked upon as a poor weak fool, that should have had 
more wit than to have suffered such cozening. 

“ I felt convinced that every one around me were striving to get 
to a knowledge of my secret, that they might enjoy the pleasure of 
thinking ill of me, so I was beforehand with them — abused all, and 
kept all from the slightest approach to that familiarity which they de- 
sired should lead to contempt. But what a life is this I am living! 
and when I behold thy fresh young nature pursuing the same course 
which mine hath gone, have I not reason to fear it will come to a like 
dreadful ending? Boy 1 look at me, and pause in thy career. I have 
been as thou art now — a worshipper of fair appearances. I loved 
tho goodly garnishing of the bright world, and would have rushed 
against a thousand levelled spears in defence of its integrity. Thou 
scest me here, decrepid in my prime, inwardly affected with a moral 
leprosy, that cateth my heart to the core— outwardly, one entire sore, 
that causeth me to shrink from the world as from a scorching fire. 
I am at strife with my fellows — I am at war with myself — the day 
bringeth no peace for me — tho night no repose. Merciful God!” 


exclaimed tho unhappy usurer, in his deep frenzy, clasping his hands 
together, with a wild look of agony and supplication. “ Is there no 
peace for the guiltless? — Is there nought but perpetual torture for 
the doer of good? Tear not my heart-strings with so rude a grasp! 
I have wronged none. I have loved all. I have worshipped fer- 
vently each excellent cvidenco of thy perfect handiwork. Let not 
mine enemy prey-.i gainst me. He hath done me most intolerable 
injury. Pity f 0r /.mdeserved sufferings! Justice against the vil- 
lany that l>rodu c ^L, m I Mercy! help! vengeance 1” 

Shouting tlies^ , \ ,., or ds in the most piercing tones, John a Combo 

tottered fonv ar .) W®* . «t t .ns and, before his young companion could 
reach tliep/ac« M a (o ' V . w , Las, fell exhausted upon the lloor. 

Vvhei -0 ,lt 
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Is this your manly service ? 
A devil scorns to do it. 


Massinger. 


O sacred innocence ! that sweetly sleeps 
On turtles’ feathers, whilst a guilty conscience 
Is a black register, wherein is writ 
All our good deeds and bad — a perspective 
That shews us hell. 

Webster. 


Drinlt to-day, and drown all sorrow. 

You shall, perhaps, not do it to-morr ow 
Best while you have it use your breath ; 

There is no drinking after death. 

Bun Jonson. 

Now, whether it were providence, or luck, 
Whether the keeper’s or the stealer’s buck, 

There we bad venison. 

Bishop Corbet. 


“See that this plot of thine have a more profitable issue than thy 
preceding ones.” 

“ It cannot fail, my lord, it is so cunningly devised.” 

“ So thou saidst of the others; yet I reaped no advantage of them.” 

“That was owing to no fault of mine, believo me, but to circum- 
stances which, as it was clean impossible they could be foreseen 
of the piercingest wit, it is plain they could not have been pre- 
vented.” 

Thus spoke two of whom the reader hath already some acquaint- 
ance — to Wit, the licentious noble and his villanous assistant; and 
they were sitting together in a small mean chamber of an obscure inn 
in the neighbourhood of Charlcote — the former, as usual, so clpsely 
wrapped up, as if he feared being recognized ; and the other in finer 
feather than he had ever been in before, as though he- was intent in 
playing some exceeding gallant part. 

“T marvel, my lord, you should waste so much labour on so poor 
an object,” observed the meaner villain. “Methinks you mighthave 
won a nobler prize at half the pains. Indeed, I have been credibly 
informed this Mabel is nothing better than a very mean person — a 
mere foundling — mayhap the chance offspring of vulgar parents — 
that hath now become a sort of humble servant to the good dame by 
whom sho was discovered.” 

“ Dost tell me this story, fellow 1” exclaimed his companion, rising 
from his seat with most haughty indignant glances. “ Why, where 
hath flown tTiy wits, that thou couldst credit so shallow a talo? — 
Foundling 1 o’ my life, I would gladly give a thousand crowns to 
pick lip such a foundling but once or twice in my life. Vulgar pa- 
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rentage! By this hand, I have seen her wear so regal an air with 
her, as Elizabeth, in her proudest mood, never came up to. Ser- 
vant! Hast noted her look and move, and speak with that un- 
rivalled dignity she possesseth, and talk so idly ? ’Slife, thy brains 
are addled.” 

The gallant looked all humbleness. He knew it would be some- 
what unprofitable to him to differ in opinion with his employer on 
such a matter; so he made no more ado than to express his entire 
disbelief of the story he had been told, and avow he had never enter- 
tained it from the first. 

“ I must' say this plot seemeth to mo a famous good one for the 
purpose,” observed the other, as he was making for the door. “ But, 
mark me, if that knave of thine lay but his sacrilegious finger on her, 
I’ll cut him to shreds 1” ■ 

“ Be assured, my lord, every thing shall bo done according to your 
noble wishes,” replied his associate. Soon afterwards both mounted 
their horses at the door, the noble then started off in one direction, 
and the other, accompanied by the same ill-looking fellow, that had 
dealt William Shakspeare so fierce a blow in the park, at Charlcote, 
took a different road. These two rode towards Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
house, in deep and earnest converse all the way ; the former ever 
and anon breaking off his discourse by muttering the words “fellow,” 
and “so my brains are addled 1” in a manner which shewed he had 
taken huge offence at those expressions. . In another hour they were 
seated with the justice in his favourite chamber, making famous 
cheer of his good ale; the gallant appearing to be a marvellous great 
person ; and his fellow', dressed in a falconer’s suit of green, played 
the part of the honest humble serving man, that his master, out of re- 
gard for his exceeding merit, sought to make happy. He spoke seldom, 
and then only to praise his good master, or say some respectful 
speech to his worship the justice. However, his companions left him 
but little opportunity for much talking, had he been so inclined ; for 
what with his master’s marvellous accounts of his influence at court, 
and the many noble persons he was held in such esteem of, they 
could refuse him nothing, and Sir Thomas’s still more incredible 
accounts of his familiar acquaintance with these notable personages 
in their youth, and the famous tricks he and they had played to- 
gether, there was but little room for a third party to bring in a 
word. 

We must, however, leave these worthies for the present, and 
accompany the courteous reader to another chamber, wherein the 
the gentle Mabel was receiving a grave and somewhat severe lecture 
from Dame Lucy The poor foundling looked pale and sad. She 
was striving to resign herself to the humility of her fortunes, but 
there was somethj n „ j n her nature that would not be content. 

“ I beseech y 0 “ ee t mistress, let me hoar no more of the mar- 
riage,” said sh e ! | jn a manner pitiful enough to. have moved 
any person. «< **.' \ know to bo one of those who assisted to 

carry mo off, a ~, .1 ” other his master was the mainspring of the 

whole vi/lany /. *1(1 
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“Did any ever hear of such presumption!" exclaimed the old 
dame, in a famous astonishment. “ Doth not Sir Thomas declare 
that the gentleman hath been his good friend nigh upon this twenty 
year, and that the other, his chief falconer, he believes to be as 
honest a man as ever broke bread. Dost pretend to know more than 
the justice? I marvel at thy horrible impudency !” 

“ I cannot be mistaken, for they have given mo but too good 
cause to hold them firmly in my remembrance,” added the poor 
foundling; 

“ Here’s ingratitude!” cried her ancient companion, seeming to 
be getting a little out of temper ; “ Here’s obstinacy ! Here’s disobe- 
dience, and undutifulness to thy proper advisers. Art not ashamed 
to be setting thyself in opposition to thy betters, who have clothed 
thee, and fed thee, and given thee lodging, and made of thee a 
Christian? By my troth, I would not have believed such huge 
baseness was in the wholo world." 

“ But I have no desire for marriage, an’ it please you, good 
mistress,” said Mabel, “ methinks I am well enough as I am.” 

“ How dost pretend to know anything of the sort,” answered 
Dame Lucy, sharply. “ Is not the justice the better judge! Hath 
he not said thou art ill oil, and dost dare, in the face of it, to say 
thou art well enough? But I see it plain. Thou art hankering 
after those fine fellows who met thee at Kenilworth; and would 
sooner be the leman of a gay gallant than the wife of an honest man. 
But I will put a stop to thy villany straight. The justice hath de- 
clared thou art to marry, and to marry thou must speedily make up 
thy mind. I will see that thou art properly wedded with all conve- 
nient speed, and as earnest of my intentions, 1 will send thee the 
honest man who is to be thy husband. Prythee, take heed thou en- 
tertain him well.” 

Mabel saw her mistress leave the chamber, and sank into a seat 
with a mind nigh paralysed with apprehension. She had suspected, 
for some time, some plot was hatching by which she was to suffer, 
and she now saw its villanous shape and purpose. She perceived it 
was planned with such extreme subtlety, that it afforded scarce any 
chance of escape. Her thoughts were sinking into a very desperate 
hopelessness, when the door opened, and there entered the chamber, 
with a half-respectful, half-familiar look, and.in an awkward clownish 
manner, the man that awhile since was making cheer with his 
master, and the justice. Mabel knew him at a glance, and in a mo- 
ment sprung to her feet, eyeing him with a look of scorn and detesta- 
tion that appeared to discompose him somewhat. There was scarce a 
bolder villain in existence, yet it was evident he felt not quite at his 
ease before the flashing glances of the poor foundling. He seated 
himself on a chair, holding his hat before him with his knees close 
together; and presently shifted his position, and then again changed 
it. Neither had spoke by word of mouth ; but the looks of Mabel 
seemed to have the searchingest language that ever was said or 
written, and the villain read it, understood it, and felt it. At last 
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he commenced speaking, — “Ilis worship hath had such goodness 
as to ” 

“Wrctchl” exclaimed Mabel, interrupting him in a deep low 
voice, in which utter contempt seemed to breathe its most humiliat- 
ing spirit; and then advancing towards him two or three steps in all 
the haughty dignity of virtue, continued with an eloquence of look 
and gesture which exceedeth all powers of description, to address 
him thus : — “The spawn of tho toad hath a name, the slough of the 
adder may be called something; but what art thou, thou monster of 
baseness, for whom language hath no fit title? Art a man? Man- 
hood spits at thee 1 Art a beast? The most bestial thing that crawls, 
knoweth nothing of the vile office tbou hast undertaken. Avaunt, 
thou outrage upon nature ! Away, thou shame on humanity I Go, 
hide thee, if hiding thou canst find ; for if thou couldst crawl within 
the deepest bowels of the earth, the earth would sicken at thy touch, 
and cast thee up — the sea would raise her gorge at thee — the moun- 
tains heave at thy approach — and all the elements of matter shrink 
from thy neighbourhood, as from an abomination too gross to be en- 
dured 1” 

The man winced under this address, as if every word of it had 
been a goad that touched him to the quick. His dark scowling eyes 
glanced restlessly about, he changed colour several times, and looked 
in that peculiar expression of indecision that betokeneth a state of' 
mind in which a person knoweth not what to do with himself, 
though he would be glad to be any where but where he was. 

“ What desperate demon put thee on this mischief?!’ continued 
Mabel, in the same force of language and manner. “Canst seek 
such detestable employment and live? Hast no sense of shame? No 
fear of punishment? No dread of an hereafter? Look at what thou 
art about to do. Hold it before thy gaze unshrinkingly, if thou 
canst. Doth not thy soul shrink in disgust at entering upon such 
loathsomeness? Man! If thou hast not parted with every tittle of 
the decent pride of nature, spurn the outrageous infamy thou wouldst 
thrust thyself into. Get thee to thy employer, and tell him thou dost 
abhor such inhuman villany, or thou art baser than a dog. Strive 
to earn his filthy wages, and thou wilt be hunted throagh the world 
like some foul fruit of monstrous practices, all nature riseth to de- 
stroy from very shame.” 

The villain evidently trembled, and the big drops starting on his 
wrinkled forehead shewed how deeply he was .moved. • . 

“Rememberest thou, thou hadst once a mother?” added tho found- 
ling, in a deeper and more subduing tone : “think of her, friendless 
as I am. How wouldst thou regard the man who suffered himself 
to become the t 0o ] 0 f a yillanous base traitor, to secure his doing 
her such foul wrong as honesty stands aghast to contemplate? 
Wouldst not be road v to tear his heart from his breast, and trample 
it in the nighest rinrichilL to rot with its kindred filth? Canst be- 
hold this vilenescj- another and not see it in thyself? Thou art 
the tool tor coth^ W n s this mischief, and, I tho guiltless object at 
which .’(is ai'm e <jP asS | , “ K j ), a ve done thee any wrong, I will do thee 
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all possible reparation. If I have given thee any offence, I will 
endure any corresponding punishment. . I charge thee, say in what 
I have injured thee, that thou shouldst pursue me with so unnatural 
a hatred 1” 

“Nay, sweet mistress, I have never received ill at your hands,” 
replied the man with a faltering voice, and a manner thoroughly 
ashamed. “And if I in any way assist in doing of you an injury, may 
I be hanged on the highest gibbet that can be found.” So saying he 
hurried out of the chamber so completely chap-fallen as no villain 
had ever been before. He immediately sought his master, and found 
him alone. 

“ Ask of me to stab, to poison, or to rob, and I care not to refuse,” 
exclaimed he. “ But if I am caught within looking or talking dis- 
tance of that wench again, I will eat myself by handfuls. ’Slight! 
her words and glances have so scourged me, I would sooner have 
took the whipping-post the longest day o’ the year, than have en- 
dured a tithe of such punishment.” 

f‘ Why, thou ape, thou beast, thou fool, thou pestilent knave and 
coward! what dost mean by this?” cried his master in as great rage 
as astonishment. “ Wouklst spoil the goodliest plot that ever was 
devised ; and mar the making of our fortunes when we are sure of 
success?”,. , 

“ Truly, I care not if I do,” said the man doggedly, But I will 
be no mean for the doing of her any mischief. I will assist thee in 
any decent villany, but if ever I meddle With her again, I’ll for- 
swear lining.” 

It was in vain that the other tried by promises and then by threats 
to turn his companion’s resolution ; and the result was, Mabel was 
left at peace till some more willing agent could be found. 

In the meanwhile the passion of the youthful Shakspeare for the 
yeoman’s blooming daughter continued to develop itself with in- 
creased fervour, despite of the usurer’s warning; and John Hatha- 
way with his own notions of the matter, at last on one of his usual 
evening visits, bluntly asked him how he should like his fair mistress 
fora wife; whereupon, as might be expected, the young lover an- 
swered nought in this world would make him so happy. Then the 
father gravely inquired into his means of supporting a wife, at which 
his companion looked the gravest of the two, and acknowledged that 
all he had was the wage he received from Master Catchpole, which 
scarce sufficed to keep him in shoe leather ; and at that the yeoman 
.looked monstrous concerned, and began to preach a notable fine 
homily on the necessity of marrying with sufficient provision, to all 
of which the young poet had not a word of reply; but sat in a very 
desperate unhappiness, fully convinced every hope of gaining his dear 
mistress waS at an end. 

“ 1 tell thee what it is, friend Will,” said John Hathaway, after 
regarding his companion's doleful visage till he found he could no 
longer disguise the sly pleasure he was himself enjoying all the time, 
“ Keep thy hgart above thy girdle, I prythee. I and thy honest 
father settled the matter yaster-evo, over a full tankard. Thou shalt 
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be married at Lammas, and shall lack nothing for thy particular 
comfort 1 can procure thee. A fair good night to thee, son Will.” 
Before the delighted lover could recover from his exceeding astonish- 
ment at this welcome intelligence, his intended father-in-law, may- 
hap the most pleased of the two, had made his. way to his bed- 
chamber. 

Every hour of the intervening time went most joyfully with the 
youthful Shakspeare. Even the musty parchments and dull law 
writings took a pleasant countenance at this period, and he laboured 
so diligently and so much to the satisfaction of his master, with 
whom he had become in famous esteem for his cleverness at his 
duties, that he,' hearing of his coming marriage, promised him a 
week’s holiday previous to his wedding-day, that he might the better 
employ himself in the necessary preparations, and a week after his 
nuptials, that he might have sufficient space to enjoy himself to his 
heart’s content. But the little lawyer was a marvellous shrewd 
person. He suspected did he not get rid of his clerk at such a time, 
he would be marring of every thing he put his hand to, by thinking 
of other matters. 

The week previous to the wedding had arrived, and the young 
lover was in such a state of happy expectation as lovers at such a 
time only can know. His cheerful free humour had made him an 
especial favourite of the young men of his own age, who could claim 
with him any sort of acquaintance, and now more than ever his 
heart was open to every appearance of sociality. His approaching 
marriage became known over the town, and this led many to ask 
him to partake with him a friendly draught, that they might wish 
him all manner of happiness, the which he could not, without an un- 
becoming discourtesy, refuse, consequently, when he was -not in com- 
pany with his dear mistress, of whom, by reason of her being in 
almost constant occupation. preparing for this great festival of her life, 
he saw only for a brief space each day, he was engaged in social 
reveling with his friends. Perchance some of these, being of anjdle 
turn, and of somewhat unbridled inclinations, were not the very - 
properest companions he should have chosen, but he knew of nought 
to their particular disadvantages, and their exceeding friendliness 
towards him in his present humour made him readily embrace any 
frolic they wished him to share in. They proposed that to make the 
wedding feast the more perfect, they should go together overnight 
and kill a deer, and as this was regarded by persons Of his condition 
at that period as a mere customary youthful frolic, he readily promised 
to be of the party. 

It chanced to happen that afternoon, as they were standing toge- 
ther at the inn door who should come by but Oliver Dumps the 
constable, having a j his prisoners' no less important personages 
than Sir Nathaniel the curate, and Stripes, the schoolmaster. The 
cause of which i«.L that these two had become such inveterate 
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stocks, which lay convenient to the inn in the market-place, the 
constable was bringing them, making the dolefulest lamentation by 
the way, of the horrid wickedness of the world that had forced 
him so to exercise his authority. It was amusing enough of all 
conscience to the throng of children andidlers that so novel an inci- 
dent had brought together, to note the manner in which the two 
offenders bore themselves as they were carried along. The school- 
master hung his head as if he felt a little ashamed of his situation, 
but tho curate assumed an air of dignity so monstrously ridiculous, 
none could look on it in any seriousness. Presently the board was 
opened, their legs placed in the holes, and having had it fastened 
down on them with a strong padlock, they were left to their own 
reflections. 

Sir Nathaniel seated on a low stool, with his fat legs stuck fast 
in the board, seemed not at all comfortable; and Stripes, hanging of 
his head, with his thin shanks dangling through the holes, looked 
amazing sheepish. The curate glanced feelingly at the schoolmas- 
ter, and the schoolmaster turned a similar look of suffering at tho 
curate. 

“ Hard lying — oy, Ticklebreech?” exclaimed Sir Nathaniel, in a 
low voice. 

“ Monstrous 1” replied Stripes, in as sad a tone as ever was heard; 
It was evident the curate was not well pleased with his seat, for ho 
turned on one side and then on the other, and then supported him- 
self with his hands behind, with a visage as woeful as drunken man 
over wore. 

“ I would these pestilent stocks had been a thousand miles away, 
and bo hanged to ’em !” cried the uncomfortable Sir Nathaniel, with 
an earnestness that bespoke his sincerity. 

“ 1’faith so would I, an’ it please your reverence 1” answered 
the pedagogue, with more than ordinary fervour. As the minutes 
passed neither appeared to grow a whit more satisfied with his situa- 
tion. The crimson face of the one every moment took a deeper 
hue, and thelanthorn jaws of the other assumed an increasing 
elongation. 

“ Too much drinking’s a villanous bad thing, Pedagogusl” said 
the curate, with a notable emphasis that shewed how convinced he 
was of the truth of his assertion. 

“ Horrible 1” replied Stripes, evidently in a like assurance. 

“ I marvel a man should be so huge an ass as to be ever addling 
his brains with abominable filthy liquor,” continued his compa- 
nion. “For mine own part, I would such vile stuff was put clean 
out o’ the land. I hate it. But’tis all the fault of those base, tho- 
rough-going rogues of tapsters, who seduce one’s innocence; and 
then, when the draughts have become in any number, straightway 
take to asking for payment. What infamous villanyl” 

“ Marvellous, o’ my word I” exclaimed the other. 

“ Well, an’ they catch me drinking any more of their abominable 
potations, I’ll turn hermit,” observed Sir Nathaniel, in a greater 
earnestness. “ ’Sprecious! there is no honesty in swallowing any- 
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thing of the sort. Ale is against all Christian doctrine, and wine 
is scarce lit for a Jew. Not a drop of such deceitful base wash shall 
pollute my throat. Wilt taste any more cm’t, Ticklebreech?” 

■ “ Never 1 an’ it please ypur reverence,” cried the schoolmaster, 
monstrous determinedly. The whole of this little scene of reformation 
had been heard and witnessed by the youthful Shakspeare and his 
companions, to theiT exceeding amusement; and soon after, one of 
the former Came before the topers, carrying of an ale-can frothing 
over at the top. 

“ Thinking thou cannot help being terribly athirst sitting there 
so uncomfortably, I have brought thee a draught of right good li- 
quorj” said he, very carefully laying down the can within a short 
distanco of them, and then returning to. his companions. 

“ I thank thee, boy — I thank thee; my tongue cleavcth to my 
mouth, I am so dry,” replied the curate, eagerly stretching out his 
arm towards the vessel ; but it was beyond his reach : .thereupon he 
earnestly moved his' companion to bring it him : and Stripes, ma- 
nifestly no less eagerly, stretched out his whole length of limb, but 
could only get within an inch of it. „ *' 

“ Now’, Pedagogus 1” cried his companion, pushing the other with 
all his might over the stocks, “prytheesend thy hand a little farther. 
Stretch away, Ticklebreech! Thou hast it within a hair’s breadth; 
now give it a fair grasp and ’tis ours. w But it was ail labour in vain ; 
Stripes stretched and Sir Nathaniel pushed with equal desire; but all 
their united exertions only succeeded in bringing the schoolmaster’s 
fingers to touch the tantalising ale-cap ; and at last, Stripes roared 
out he could endure no more squeezing, for his body was pressed 
against the edge of the board with a force that threatened to cut him 
in two. Whilst both w-ere lamenting the hardness of their fortune, 
up came another of the young men, and pushed the can a little nearer 
and went his way. The schoolmaster in a moment had it in his 
careful hold, but the other greedily snatched it out of his hand, 
claiming the first, draught as due to his superiority, and quickly 
raised it to his lips. He had not swallowed more than a mouthful 
or two when he dashed down the can, spluttered but what he was 
swallowing, and made one of the most dissatisfied countenances ever 
seen, to the exceeding astonishment of his companion and the infinite 
delight of the spectators. The can, instead of “ right good liquor,” 
contained nothing better than a mess of soap-suds, fetched by the 
merry knave who offered it, from a tub in which the maids of the 
inn were washing the household linen. 

Whilst the enraged curate was making of all manner of strange 
forbidding grimaces and abusing those who had put so unpalatable 
a jest on him j n m ost outrageous choleric terms, there rode up to 
him a very sedat 0 old gentleman, with others in his company, who 
regarded Sir IVailnniel and his companion with a singular severe 
scrutiny. In Cor , ' ‘ „ en ce of continued complaints made by divers 
of the worthy j, nse ' J g Q [ Stratford, concerning of the unseemly 
behaviour of th e - r ^ eS j n an d schoolmaster, the bishop of that diocese 
had determine^ 1 *‘P ars ^ j„to their conduct, and had arrived in the 
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town with his retinue, where, after inquiring for the curate, he had 
been directed to the stocks. The result of this visit was, both Sir 
Nathaniel and Stripes w'Ure a very short time after dismissed from 
their offices, and driven out of the place they had so long disgraced 
by their presence. 

The moon was shining clearly in the starry sky, when William 
Shakspeare, armed with John Hathaway’s gun, and accompa- 
nied by three or four of his associates to help to carry the game, 
crept cautiously through the shrubberies that skirted the park, 
where he knew deer in plenty were to be found. Hitherto ail 
his shooting had been directed against small birds and coneys, 
but now he looked for nobler spoil. Having made a long circuit to 
avoid being noticed, he came to a grove of thick trees — his com- 
panions keeping a little behind him — where, after he had advanced 
stealthily along for about a hundred yards, he beheld a goodly com- 
pany of fallow deer, some lying, some standing, and most of them 
cropping the herbage at the edge of the grove, where th&open pasture 
sweeps up to the trees. ‘ Taking the wind in his face, the young deer- 
stealer crept from' tree to tree, pausing behind each to mark if the 
game was disturbed, then proceeding noiselessly in the same di- 
rection. He never remembered having felt such excitement — he 
could scarce breathe, he was so moved. He had singled out the 
tallest buck of the herd, that stood like a sentinel, a little nigher to 
him than the rest, seeming to sniff the air, and stamping with his 
foot as if he suspected some danger, and knew not whence it was 
coming. William Shakspeare crouched behind the trunk of a neigh- 
bouring tree, as still as a stone, afraid that the very beating of his 
heart would betray him. His companions laid themselves down in 
the grass as soon as they caught sight of the deer. He peeped froth 
behind his hiding place, and beheld the buck quietly cropping the 
herbage with his back towards him. He then looked at his gun, 
and saw every thing was as it should be. His great anxiety now was 
to reach an old decayed stump — the ruin of what had once been the 
li nest of the whole grove — which lay between him and his game.- 
He issued from his hiding place as if his life depended on the quietness 
of his footsteps, and to his wondrous satisfaction succeeded in gaining 
the desired place without being discovered. Yet it was manifest 
the buck was in some way alarmed, for the young deer-stealer had 
scarce concealed himself when he turned sharply round, looking now' in 
this direction and now in that, and stamping with more violence than 
before. The stump was completely open from the direction in which 
the youthful Shakspeare approached it; and inside were seats all 
round, for it was so large it would accommodate many; just under 
the bench a hole had been, gnawed or broken away, and to this he 
cautiously raised his head as he lay his full length, on the ground ; 
thon lifted he the barrel of his gun, and as the deer was glancing 
suspiciously in the direction of his concealment, he took a fair aim 
at his open breast and fired. The whole herd disappeared in a 
moment. 

" Bravo, Will I” cried one of his companions, hastily running up 
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to the spot, “ thou hast killed the delicatest bit of venison I have 
seen this many a day." 

Sure enough, the buck lay at a little distance from where he stood 
awhile sinqe, shot through the heart. Overjoyed at their success, 
they bound his four legs together, intending to carry him away on 
a long thick stall' they had brought with them. 

“Run! Will, run! Here be tho keepers!” all at once shouted 
another of them; and on the instant, as if they had wings to then- 
legs, every one ran in different directions. The young Shakspeare 
caught up his gun to follow their example, without loss of time, but 
he found himself in the grasp of two stout fellows, with whom 
he soon saw it was useless struggling. These were the two sons 
of Sampson, the gamekeeper, who, with their father, had been 
watching from behind the trees the whole scene; and not caring to 
pursue tho others, they pounced upon the unlucky deer-stealer in the 
very act of committing his oll'ence. Sampson carried the slain 
deer and the gun, and his sons bore their prisoner to the lodge at 
Daisy Hill. They abused him somewhat at first, but he managed to 
gain on their good will as they proceeded; and when they ar- 
rived at the place where they intended confining him till they 
could take him before the justice a* a proper hour in the morning, 
the father ordered a tankard of ale to refresh himself withal. 

Who should bring it in but his fair acquaintance, Kate, the game- 
keeper’s pretty niece, whom he had met many times since he first 
had sight of her when she waited on him at Sir Thomas Lucy’s. 
She was famously surprised, I doubt not, at beholding him there, 
and more so when she learned what occasion brought him ; but she 
had the wit not so much as to recognise him before her uncle and 
cousins. As for the culprit, as he believed his punishment would be 
but trifling, the offence was generally considered so slight, he took 
the matter very pleasantly, and so amused his captors by his merry 
jests and his excellent famous singing, that they ordered jug after 
jug of ale, and sung their songs and made their jests, and swore 
ho was the drollest knave they ever came anigh. Each of these 
men drank without stint, and Kate seemed to take care they should 
have as mufch as they could fancy : but their prisoner sipped sparingly, 
and the result was, in two or three hours after his capture, Sampson 
and his two sons were snoring in their chairs, andtheir prisoner was 
conveyed out of the chamber by his kind confederate. 

I doubt though she would have shewn him any such good service 
had she known he was to be married that very day, for she gave 
him no lack of signs she w-as more than ordinary fond of him. What 
passed betw-een them the few minutes she detained him- in the 
kitchen, hath never been correctly ascertained, therefore I cannot 
describe it to the courtooUs reader ; but at the last moment of it she 
helped him to put the slain deer, there lying, to hang by his gun, 
over his shoulder ; then she opened the door for him — and then 
he made the best of his way homewards. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Your master is to be married to-day ? 

Else all this rosemary is lost. 

. » ' f * Middleton. * 

Come strew apace. Lord ! shall I never live 
To walke to church on (lowers? O ’tis fine 
To see a bride trip it to church so lightly. 

As if her new choppines would scorn to brush 
A silly flower. 

/• , Barry. 

A parliament member, a justice of peace. 

At borne a poor scarecrowe, in London an asse. 

* Shakspbare. 

Off my painted honour ! 

Whilst with vain hopes our faculties we tire, t 

We seem to sweat in ice, and freeze iu fire. 

• Webster. 

“O’ my Christian conscience, the monstrousness of this world 
passeth beliefl” exclaimed Oliver Dumps, in his miserablest man- 
ner, as he flung himself into a seat in the chimney corner of the wi- 
dow Pippins’s comfortable kitchen — a place he,seemed more partial 
to than any other in all Stratford. 

“ Why, what’s i’ the wind now, master constable?” inquired the 
laughing widow, as she brought her visitor his customary tankard, 
dressed more gaily than she had been seen for many years. 

The melancholy Dumps looked up to her jolly features and sighed 
again. “'Tis. a villanous world, that’s the truth on’t,” said he, 
shaking his head very woefully. 

• “ Villanous fiddlestick 1” replied his merry companion. “ By 
my fackings, the world be a right pleasant world, and is as full of 
delectable jests as world can be.” 

. “ Only think of young Will Shakspearc taking to deer stealing,” 
observed the constable, gravely. 

“Who? Will Shakspearel" eried the widow’, with a look of ex- 
ceeding astonishment. , 

“ Taken by the keepers in the very fact,” replied Oliver Dumps. 
“ Conveyed by them to the lodge at Daisy 11111, for the night. Made 
his escape in a most unaccountable manner, carrying oft the deer 
he had slain, and the gun he had done it with. Sir Thomas Lucy 
hath issued a warrant for his apprehension, I have it to execute on 
him without delay ; and hearing he is at John Hathaway’s cottage, 
about to be married, am going there to carry him before his wor- 
ship.” 

“Tilly vally! thou art jesting, master constable,” exclaimed the 
other, “Will Shakspeare is not like to do any thing of the sort, I 
will be bound for it.” 
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The queen’s proper oflicerlooked into his pouch, took out a folded 
piece of paper, and gave into her hands. 

“ That’s the warrant,” said he. 

“ An honest neighbour, that is now in my parlour, shall read it to 
me, seeing I cannot read a word of it myself,” answered the widow 
Pippins; “and as I am going to John Hathaway’s as soon I have 
got on my hat and muffler, if thou wilt wait a brief while, we will 
walk together." The constable promised to wait any reasonable 
time, for in truth he was well pleased to have her company, he, as 
many shrewdly imagined, having long been seeking to be her sixth 
husband ; and thereupon the widow went to get the warrant ex- 
plained to her. 

A short time before this took place, a procession moyed from the 
yeoman's cottage, in the direction of the church, which, methinks, 
deserveth here to be set down. First rode an old churl, blowing of 
such a peal on his bagpipes as if he was determined to expend his 
wind as quickly as he could, his long pipes and his cap decked With 
rosemary — then followed a merry company of lusty lads and bold 
bachelorsof the neighbourhood, twoand two, in their holiday jerkins, 
everyone clean trussed, with a blue buckram bride lace upon a branch 
ofrosemary, upon his leftarm, on horses of allsortsand colours; Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, the bridegroom, riding at their head in a new suit 
of frolic green, gaily decked with ribbons, with a branch ofrosemary 
at his cap, and a true love posey at his breast ; and on each side rode 
a bridesman, in tawny worsted jackets, straw hats on their heads 
with a steeple crown, and harvest gloves on their hands, similarly 
appointed with ribbons, rosemary, and posies. All the Way he went, 
the bridegroom pulled ofT his cap courteously to the spectators, who; 
seeing so gallant a youth, could not help loudly greeting him with 
their good wishes. 

Then came a company of Morris-dancers on foot, jingling it very 
prettily, with a most moving accompaniment of pipe and labour. After 
them, six fair maidens in fair white court-pies and orange tawny 
kirtles, garlanded with wreaths of wheat, finely gilded, on their 
heads, and casting of flowers, by handfuls, out of small wicker bas- 
kets, gaily decked for the occasion. Then came the two bridemaids, 
most daintily tired, carrying before them each a large sjjice cake, 
followed by the bride’s brother, a fair boy, carrying himself very 
bravely, choicely apparelled, bearing the parcel-gilt bride-cup, full 
of sweet ippocras, with a goodly branch of rosemary gilded and hung 
about with ribbons of all colours streaming in the wind ; next came 
Anne Hathaway, the blushing blooming bride — her apparelling of 
appropriate whiteness, rarely garnished with ribbons and flowers, her 
hair curiously combed and plaited, and crowned with a garland of 
white roses — answering very gracefully the hearty salutations of her 
neighbours. On each side of her walked a fair boy, with bride laces 
and rosemary tied about his silken sleeves. After these, several mu- 
sicians, with flutes, sackbuts, and other delicate instruments, made 
excellent music. Then rode the father of the bride, between the 
father and mother of the bridegroom, in their holiday garments. 
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with no lack of proper garnishing; and, lastly, came the friends in- 
vited to the bride-ale, also wearing of their best suits, decorated 
with bride laces and rosemary.. 

In this order they reached the church at a slow pace, where the 
priest soon did his office for them ; the bride-cup was then emptied 
by the company to the health and happiness of the new-married 
folks; and they returned in much the same fashion as they went, 
save that the bride rode on a pillion behind the bridegroom. John 
Hathaway's dwelling would scarce bold the guests; but they managed 
to accommodate themselves pretty well, for every room was thrown 
open, filled with a most bountiful provision of things for convenience 
and honest cheer, beside which there lay the orchard, the paddock, 
and the garden, for any that chose out-of-door pastime. The revels 
that followed exceed description — all sorts of games were going on 
in every direction — here a blind harper singing of ballads to a well- 
pleased audience, of all ages — there sundry young people, sitting in 
a circle with one in the midst, playing at hunt the slipper — another 
set at barley break — a third at a dance — the old, the young, the 
middle-aged, maidens and bachelors, husbands, wives, widows, and 
widowers, striving all they could to enjoy the pleasant humour of 
the hour. 

Among the company were many of the courteous reader’s old ac- 
quaintances; for in the principal chamber were Master Alderman 
Malmsey, and his neighbour Master Alderman Dowlas, like marvel- 
lous proper husbands as they were, attending on their still comely 
good-humoured wives — there was the widow Pippins, with a famous 
laughing countenance, that seemed to savour of a jest — there was 
honest John Shakspeare, and his matronly sweet wife, looking such 
satisfaction as 'tis impossible to describe — there was the manly yeo- 
man, going about with his sly pleasantry, more manifest than ever, 
as he looked to see all were enjoying themselves to their heart's con- 
tent — there was the blooming bride, and there the gallant bridegroom, 
in exquisite content with themselves and the whole world ; and with 
these were also a many others, whose names 1 have forgotten. Still 
ono more requireth my notice, and he was no other than Oliver 
Dumps, who sat in a corner, looking monstrous miserable, though 
each of the prettiest women was ever coming to him with all manner 
of delicacies, pressing him to partake of them, and smiling on him as 
she smiled on no one else in the room. But the more good cheer he 
made, the more miserable he looked. In fact, he was not at all at 
his ease. He wished to prove himself the queen’s proper officer, 
without favour of any person, and yet he liked not interrupting the 
mirth of so bountiful a company. 

It appeared as if there was some conspiracy among. the women — 
doubtless set on by the merry widow, who seemed very busy amongst 
them, whispering, laughing, and pointing to the constable — for they 
would notallow him to remain by himself a moment, and kept insisting 
so winningly on his drinking the delicious draughts they brought, 
that he found- lie could do nothing, save, with a pitiful sighing, the 
performing of their requests. At last, wi,th a sudden great effort, he 
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broke from a circle of them, and gravely walked up to the bride- 
groom. To the marvel of the greater number of the guests, he 
claimed William Shakspearc as his prisoner, and commanded him to 
accompany him on the instant to his worship the justice. 

“ Eh I what dost say?” exclaimed John Hathaway, advancing 
hurriedly, with divers others, there present, to know the meaning of 
such strange behaviour. 

“ Deer stealing 1" hiccuped the constable, evidently with his senses 
somewhat confused by the many draughts of strong wine he had 
been forced to swallow, yet holding himself up with what he consi- 
dered to be the true dignity of the queen’s proper officer. 

“ Nay, it cannot be, worthy Master Dumps,” said Mistress Malm- 
sey, coaxingly, on one side of him. 

“ ’Tis a mistake, depend on’t, sweet sir,” added Mistress Dowlas, 
in an equally insinuating manner. 

“ Don’t believe in anything of the sort, good Oliver,” said one of 
the buxom bridemaids, pulling him affectionately by the arm. 

“ ’Tis impossible So sensible a person as you are can give ear to so 
incredible a story,” said another, taking a like pretty liberty with his 
other elbow. Oliver Dumps heard all these seducing expressions, 
and glanced from one to the other of the bewitching aspects of the 
speakers, with a monstrous struggling in his breast, and then with a 
becoming gravjty, as he thought, took a paper from his pouch. 

“ Here’s the warrant,” answered he. John Hathaway received 
the paper from him, unfolded it, and commenced, in an exceeding 
droll manner, reading a ballad there printed, which was famous 
popular at the time, beginning — 

“ Alas, ray love ! you do me wrong, 

To cast me off discourteously ; 

And I have loved you so long. 

Delighting in your company. 

Greensleeves was all my joy, 

Greenslecves was my delight, 

Greensleeves was my hart of gold, 

And who but Lady Greensleeves ?” 

Oliver Dumps looked quite confounded, for he saw the jest that 
the merry widow had played upon him. The laughing and joking 
of those around him he took as pleasantly as he could, which in sooth 
was rather of a miserable sort — for he liked not confessing how he 
had been tricked ; and the end of it was, the queen’s proper officer 
allowed himself to join in the festivity of the day, as regardless of 
warrants and justices, as though he intended to play the constable no- 
more. However, the affair of the deer-stealing went not olf so 
quietly. Sir Thomas Lucy when ho heard of it was in a terrible 
rage, and when he found the offender was not brought before him, 
he waxed more wroth than before. Other warrants were issued, 
and other constables employed, and the next morning the young 
deer-stealer was dragged into the justice-room, followed by such of 
his friends who had gained knowledge of his capture. The news, 
however, soon spread, and occasioned a notable commotion. 
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Nothing could exceed the astonishment of Jemmy Catchpolc when 
he beheld his clerk brought before him in custody on such a charge; 
but being a shrewd man, he did not so much as recognize him. The 
justice entered into the charge with much the same formalities as 
had been exhibited by him and his attendants on a previous occasion 
— abusing of the prisoner with great bitterness, and allowing of none 
to say a word in his defence. The evidence of the keepers proved 
the offence beyond all contradiction, and when Sir Thomas demanded 
of the offender to give up the names of all those who were partici- 
pating with him in the offence, and the latter would not tell the name 
of so much as one person, the justice broke out in such a passion, 
there never was the like. This the prisoner endured with a com- 
posure which exasperated the other the more, as it seemed so like 
holding him in contempt, and setting his authority at nought, lie 
threatened him with the pillory, the whipping-post, and even the 
gibbet, but still William Shakspearc was not to be got to betray his 
companions. He smiled at the threats, and, with a fearless aspect, 
confessed he alone had committed the offence, and that he was ready 
to receive the punishment. 

The constables, keepers, and serving men, looked aw r e-struck at 
what they considered to be the prisoner’s horrible impudency, in so 
behaving before so great a man as his worship; and the poor justice 
seemed scarce in his right senses, ho spoke so fast, and in so tearing 
a passion — at last, swearing it xvas a great pity he could not hang 
so abominable a villain, he got from the little lawyer the fullest 
punishment, provided by the statute of Elizabeth for such offences, 
which was the infliction of a fine, treble the value of the venison, an 
imprisonment for three months in the county gaol, and security for 
good behaviour for seven years ; to the which he presently sentenced 
the offender. The youthful Shakspeare cared only for the imprison- 
ing part of his sentence, as he felt it hard to bo separated from his 
wife, and he scarce married to her; but he could not allow himself 
to say anything in mitigation of punishment, although his father and 
father-in-law did so for him ; and the latter offered to pay the fine, 
and the two aldermen, his father’s old friends, came forward as his 
security ; nevertheless, his worship, so far from according with what 
was required, abused the parties heartily for saying ought of the 
matter, and bade them out of his doors straight, or they should all 
to prison together. 

There were few persons who heard of the sentence, but were 
famously indignant a mere youthful frolic should meet with suph 
• heavy punishment, and many of the prisoner’s companions swore ho 
should never to prison if they could prevent it. Never had there 
been such a ferment in Stratford before. All abused Sir Thomas 
Lucy for his unwarrantable behaviour, and unreasonable severity ; 
and both men and women took it as monstrous so young a couple 
should be thrust asunder for so trifling a cause. For all this the 
youthful Shakspeare, gyved like a felon, and guarded by two con- 
stables, was sent off to Warwick jail. No one seemed in any way 
surprised when intelligence was bruited abroad that they had scare? 
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got a mile from Charlcote, when the constables were set upon and 
soundly cudgelled, and the prisoner carried oil' in triumph, by sundry 
unknown persons with blackened faces. Certes, such was the case. 
The young husband had been rescued by divers of his companions, 
relieved of his fetters, and brought back to his distressed wife. 

It is not to be expected that a young man of any spirit would sit 
down and tamely sutler the insults that had been heaped upon him 
by this shallow-pated justice. William Shakspearc had committed 
the offence, it is true, lie never denied it, and was ready to endure 
any fitting punishment; but the abuse and the gyves were the gra- 
tuitous insolence of power, desirous of insulting the weak; and, 
smarting under a sense of wrong, the young poet penned a bitter 
ballad against the old knight, and a mad-cap companion fixed it on 
the justice’s park gates. Sir Thomas w y as one of the first that spied 
it; and the excessive rage it put him into, was as ludicrous a thing 
as can be conceived. Ilo grew palo and red in a breath — stormed 
till he was hoarse, and called about him his little army of constables, 
game-keepers, and serving-men, questioned them as to who had 
dared to commit so unparalleled an indignity, and abused the horror- 
struck varlets all round because none could give him the slightest 
information on the subject. This ballad which among other offen- 
sive things, bore a burthen to it with a play upon his name, by no 
means the delicatest piece of jesting in the world, coming so quickly 
after the drubbing of his officers, to one of so tender a skin in such 
matters, seemed like enough to throw him into a fever. 

His dignity , •however, was fated to get still harder rubs. He issued 
warrant after warrant for the apprehension of the escaped deer-stealer, 
in a perfect phrensy of passion to hear he was still at large ; and sent 
constables with them in all directions, with strict orders to carry him 
to prison dead or alive; but flung himself in such desperate rages 
when ho heard the fruitlessncss of tljeir travail, that the poor con- 
stables cared not to go near him. Oliver Dumps had received a 
significant hint from the merry widow, that if ever ho laid a hand 
on Will Shakspcare, she would have none of him for a sixth husband, 
therefore, it cannot be in any way strange lie never could find the 
escaped prisoner searched he ever so. As for the other constables, 
one had incautiously made known his errand, and boasted at the 
blacksmith's that he would find Will Shakspeare before the day was 
over; and about an hour afterwards the unhappy officer found himself 
dragged through the horse-pond, with an intimation when allowed to 
get away half drowned, that if caught again under similar circum- 
stances, he would not escape without hanging. This, together with 
the intemperate behaviour of the justice, operated with wonderful 
effect upon the whole body, and they unanimously adopted the opinion 
the offender had left the country. , 

Some time after these occurrences his worship gained intelligence 
that young Shakspeare had been all the while residing at the cottage 
of his father-in-law, and moreover that he was the very infamous 
base caitiff who had penned the bitter ballad that had been stuck upon 
his gates. This was adding fuel to the flame. The justice was in 
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such a monstrous Arc or indignation that he hardly knew what to set 
about. The unlucky constables were ordered to attend him instantly, 
and upon these he poured out the violent rage that was brimming over 
in him. They declared their conviction the escaped prisoner had 
gone from those parts altogether — nay, one confidently asserted a 
brother of his had seen him in London selling oysters, and another 
was as ready to swear he had been met with by a cousin of his on a 
pie-bald horse within a mile or so of Oxford. His worship was puz- 
zled, and the more puzzled his worship appeared, the more confident 
did the constables become in their assertions. At last he ordered 
them to accompany him, and then started olTin the midst of them, 
on the road to the yeoman’s cottage. 

William Shakspeare was busily engaged with a party of farm la- 
bourers in putting up a hay-rick in his father-in-law’s paddock, when 
one of the children came running in all haste to say his worship was 
approaching the house with a great company of men — in an instant 
ho was covered up in the hay as snugly as possible, and his compa- 
nions, carelessly singing, continued their work lifting up the new hay 
to the top of the rick and[ there spreading it smooth and even. Pre- 
sently the expected party made their appearance. Sir Thomas, in a 
terrible anxiety to find the culprit, and the constables quite as anxious 
he should not be found. 

“Dost know anything of one William Shakspeare, fellow?” in- 
quired the knight authoritatively, of a freckled-faced knave, lame of a 
leg. The latter gazed with open mouth fora few moments at his inter- 
rogator, and then turning round to his next neighbour, very gravely 
repeated the question — his fellow' looked up very hard, and then 
looked down very hard, and then addressed another of his Companions 
with the same question — and thus it went round the whole six of 
them with exactly the same result. His worship was horribly in- 
clined to break out into a deadly passion. 

.“Wounds, I ha’ got un !” exclaimed he of the freckled face, 
slapping his knee very sharply with his palm. “ His worship, no 
doubt, wants the blind piper that lives down yonder below the mill.” 

“I’ll warrant, so he do,” added another, with a like gravity. 

“I tell thee no II tell thee not” bawled out the justice, as the hay- 
makers w'ere shouting their information into his ears, as if each was 
striving to be heard above the other; “ I want no such person. I 
seek one William Shakspeare, a convicted deer-stealer, who married 
John Hathaway’s daughter.” 

At this the lame one cast an exceeding long face, rubbed his 
knuckles against his eyes, and turned away very pitifully; and the 
others did just the same. 

“What hath become of him, I say?" cried the knight, more im- 
peratively, not exactly knowing what to make of these demonstrations. 

“An’ it please your worship,” cried freckled face, blubbering as if 
his heart was a breaking, “ no man can help it. I would he had 
lived longer, perchance he might have been all the older for it.” 

“ Is he dead indeed, now, fellow ?” inquired the old knight, look- 
ing somewhat confounded at this unexpected news. 
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“An’ it please you, I heard he made so fine an end, it was better 
than a sermon at fast days,” observed another, as woeful as his com- 
panion. 

“Who’s that laughing?” exclaimed Sir Thomas, very sharply; 
“ there’s some one behind the rick. Bring him here ! Body o’ me, 
I’ll teach the unmannerly knave better behaviour.” The constables 
hurried behind the rick, but not the slightest sign of any one was 
there. This put his worship into a rage. He had certainly heard 
somebody, and felt a monstrous inclination to punish a person guilty 
of treating him with so little respect. One of the men thought it 
was an owl, another took it to be a bat, and a third assured his 
worship it was only the old sow, who, on an occasion, could grunt in 
a way marvellous like unto laughing. The justice did not appear to 
be perfectly satisfied with these explanations ; but, after questioning 
the men some short time longer, and getting from them no greater 
intelligence, he found himself forced to turn away no wiser than he 
came. Threatening them all with the terriblest punishments, if he 
discovered they had told him falsely, the old knight retraced his steps, 
resolving to see his intelligencer again, and examine him strictly on 
the correctness of his information, of the which he now entertained 
some doubts. 

“ Take heed of the dog, an’ it please your worship,” cried one of 
the hay-makers, doubtless with most benevolent intentions ; but un- 
fortunately, ho gave the caution a moment too late, for as the justice 
was picking his way carefully along, a dog rushed out of a kennel 
close upon him, and gave him so smart a bite in the leg, that he 
roared again. The youthful Shakspeare peeped from his hiding 
place at hearing this noise, and bad the satisfaction of seeing the old 
knight hopping along the yard at the top of his speed, furidusly pur- 
sued by a flock of noisy geesq and turkeys, who seemed quite as much 
inclined for a bite of his legs as the dog had been. His little army 
did not make their retregt in a much more orderly manner, for the 
house-dog flew at them as they passed his kennel, and the turkeys 
and geese pursued them when they crossed the yard. His worship 
was more hurt by the shouts of laughter which followed his undignified 
exit, than he had been by the bite he had received, but oh, more un- 
palatable than all! — as he was returning home in a most horrible 
humour, what should' he hear, but a parcel of little children singing 
the offensive ballad writ upon him, as loud as they could bawl it. 
His wrath was too great for utterance. He felt he could have hanged 
every little rogue of them all ; but resolved to go to town, and complain 
to the privy council how infamously he had been used. 

After well abusing the constables, and every one else that came 
within his reach, he sought the unhappy Mabel, and poured out the 
remainder of his rage upon her; swearing she should marry his 
friend’s servant and no other, and bidding her prepare herself for 
doing so within a month at least, as he was determined it should then 
take place. The poor foundling too well knew the character of her 
companion to attempt to parley with him on the subject. It was ma- 
nifest her villanous persecutors would not let her rest whilst there 
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remained the slightest chance of their getting her into their power ; 
and having the positive and unsuspicious knight, and his most obe- 
dient lady to assist them, they fully persuaded themselves their suc- 
cess was certain. The only bar seemed to lie in the disinclination 
of her affianced husband to be an agent in the business; but at last, 
the bribes he was offered appeared to stifle his conscience, and he 
promised to carry on the matter to its conclusion. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Not a word spake he more than was nede. 

And that was said in forme and reverence, 

And short and quike, and full of high sentence. 

Souning in moral vertue was his speche, 

And gladly wold he learn, and gladly leebe. 

Chauceh. 

. _ There is no man 

Whose wisdom can 
Reforme a wylfull wyffe, 

But only God, 

Who made the rod, 

For our unthryfty liffie. 

Old So Mi. 1 

Kath What our destinies 

Have ruled out in their books we must not search, 

- ■ But kneel to. 

War. Then to fear when hope is fruitless, 

Were to be desperately miserable ; 

Which poverty our greatness does not dream of. 

And, much more, scorns to stoop to ; some few minutes 
, Remain yet, let’s be thrifty in our hopes. 

Fobd. 

Time passed on, and in due time the young husband was made a 
father. This occurrence gave his feelings a new impulse. A youth 
of nineteen, possessed of such deep sympathies, and so ready to in- 
dulge them on all natural objects as was the youthful Shakspeare, 
on such an occasion must needs experience a most choice and ex- 
quisite gratification. lie felt he had got a stronger claim on his 
exertions than had he hitherto, and laboured with higher aims than 
he had before known. Jemmy Catchpole, much as he inclined to do 
so, knowing of his worth, did not dare employ him; and when he 
was not assisting his father-in-law in farming, his chief occupation 
was teaching the sons of the neighbouring farmers and yeomen such 
matters of schooling as it was customary for them to learn; and 
this he did so tenderly, and in so scholarlike a manner, that by the 
1 parents ho soon got to be approved of before all teachers. During 
this time he failed not to continue his own studies in such fashion as 
lie had been usod to ; and it was acknowledged, of every person of 
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Ihis acquaintance, that, for learning, they had never met with his 

peer. 

Yet, all this while, he was far from being happy. The ardour of 
his passion for the yeoman’s blooming daughter had blinded him to 
many faults he could not avoid perceiving in her on closer acquaint- 
ance. She had been spoiled by indulgence all her life. Her lather 
had allowed her to do much as she pleased, which had put into her 
the notion that what she did must always be right, and she would not 
have it gainsaved of any. 

The youthful Shakspeare discovered, too late, his wife’s deficiencies 
in the necessary qualities of mind. Indeed she was perfectly un- 
educated, and her ignoranco made her unconscious of the mischief 
she was doing by her ungracious conduct. She was not naturally of 
an unainiable disposition ; indeed, at times she was too prodigal in the 
display of her kinder feelings, but vanity had tilled her with most 
preposterous prejudices; and if her husband opposed her, however 
slightly, in any matter, however reasonable on his part, she would 
regard it as using her exceeding ill, and get out of temper speedily, 
and say uncivil words, and shew all manner of discourteous beha- 
viour. This made her youthful helpmate see into her character more 
and more, and the more he saw the less he liked, and the less he 
liked the less he respected. The charm of her beauty gradually 
vanished away ; and as she had nothing in her conversation to attract 
him, she had no sort of hold over him beyond that of being the 
mother of his child. Still he treated her as affectionately as ever he 
had done, considering himself the most to blame for his too great 
precipitancy, allowing her no just cause of complaint — and sfriving 
whatever he could to bring her, by fair persuasions, to a more ad- 
mirable way of behaving; 

Every day he beheld stronger proofs of a vain disposition acting 
upon a weak mind. Fits, of sullenness followed close upon the heels 
of outbreaks of temper — she neglected the proper duties ol a wife 
and a mother, to enjoy any pastime that was within her reach — and 
by the lack of ordinary comfort to be had at home, she frequently 
drove her husband to seek his pleasure where he could. It was a 
grief that touched him w r here he could have little or no defence; for 
when he attempted to remonstrate, in order that he might fail in 
nothing to induce her to act more commendably, it was sure to end 
in such a scene of obstinacy, wounded self-love, and unamiable be- 
having, as plainly shewed him there were marvellous .slight hopes 
she would mend. » ' 

Again he became a father. On the first occasion his child was a 
girl, that he had had christened hv the name of Susanna, and now' 
his wife brought him twins, a boy and a girl, that were severally 
named Ilainnet and Judith. For a time this made him regardless of 
the mother’s deficiencies, and increased his kindnesses to her: be- 
sides which, he entertainod many anxious thoughts of the future. 
His own means were in no way adequate to his wants, and although 
John Hathaway took heed of these, so that he should feel them hut 
lightly, he would rather, by many degrees, have satisfied them of' 
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his own labour. His old companions, Greene, Burbage, Condell, 
and Hemings, had one by one gone to join the players ; and such 
reports of their well-doing had reached him, as made him marvellous 
desirous of following their example. 

Unfortunately, his wife merely regarded this late increase in her 
family as a vast accession to her claims to have her will in every 
thing that was most preposterous; and more than ever was inclined 
to behave herself as she pleased, and resent, in every possible way, 
any attempt to thwart her inclinations. Consequently she daily 
made greater demands on her husband's patience, which sometimes 
forced from him w r ell-meant arguments, the which she - took very 
bitterly : and he, finding her to grow so much the worse, so much 
the more he strove by kindness to make her better, at last made her 
to know he would leave her, did she not seek to lead him a plea- 
santer life. But this was far from making her alter her ungracious- 
ness towards him, for she appeared to take it as if she would' as 
soon he wont as staid. Still the young husband was reluctant to 
give her up. He would have been, glad to have had any friend's 
advice, for he saw nought before him but an increasing wretchedness, 
remained he where he was; and to quit her and the children, al- 
though he was well aware her father would properly provide for 
them, he could not reconcile his conscience to ; but he had no friend 
at this time fit to advise with Jiiin in such a strait. His friends at 
Sir Marmaduke’s he had not seen some time, for as he grew to 
manhood he felt he could not associate with persons so far above him 
as he had done whilst a boy, and went there less and less, till he 
refrained from such visits altogether ; and he liked not going to John 
a Combe, remembering how urgently he had warned him against 
pursuing the very course of which he was now feeling the evil con- 
sequences. •> 

After many long and comfortless reflections, he resolved on making 
a last effort. One fine May morning, a few months after the chris- 
tening of the twins, he presented himself before her. They were 
alone. She was tiring of herself in all her choicest braveries, to 
attend some festival in the neighbourhood. A sort of sprightly in- 
difference was in her manner as she saw her husband approach ; as 
he noticed this, and heard one of the children crying unheeded, in the 
next chamber, ho had no great hope of success in his present under- 
taking — nevertheless he felt it to be his duty to proceed in it. He 
walked up and down the chamber with an aching heart, she hum- 
ming of a tune the while, and decking herself in her finery as if in a 
perfect carelessness of every thing save her own pleasure. 

“Anne, I pray you look to the child, it crieth most pitifully 1” 
exclaimed he at last. . .. . 

“ Joan is there,” replied she, carelessly. * ■ 

“ It seemeth that it requireth its mother, and will not be satisfied 
with Joan,” observed her husband. 

“ Then it must be satisfied with her, for I cannot be ever with 
the children,” answered his wife, with some pettishness. / 

' “ Methinks, the gratifying the natural desires of a young babe. 
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should be held before all other things with its mother,’’ said William 
Shakspearc. “ She hath a sacred obligation imposed on her which 
she ought in noway to neglect for the furthering of her own imme- 
diate convenience.” 

“ Tut I what should men know of such mailers I” cried his com- 
panion. “ Truly, a line life of it a poor woman would lead who fol- 
lowed such old saws. I will do no such folly, depend on’t. I marvel 
you should interfere in things so out of your province ; but ’tis done 
merely to prevent my taking my proper pleasure — nevertheless it 
seemeth to me good I enjoy it.” 

“ I cannot have the slightest wish to debar you of your proper 
pleasures,” replied her husband ; “ in very truth I would strive my 
utmost you should enjoy as much happiness as woman can.” 

“ You don’t 1” exclaimed the other, sharply; “ you are in a con- 
stant mood of finding fault with me — you will never do as I wish : 
and when j am for the pleasuring myself with my neighbours, you 
fail not to raise all manner of foolish improper objections.” 

“ 1 cannot call any such proper pleasures, when your neighbours 
are looked to and your children neglected,” observed he. 

“Marry, I care not what you call them,” she answered; “ I will 
do as I list, take it as you may.” 

“ Anne, I implore you to pause in this most unseemly behaving;" 
said her companion, very urgently ; “ it doth cause me infinite un- 
happiness to see you so forget yoprself. The ordinary duties of a 
fond good wife and mother are thrust aside and lost sight of, through 
utter carelessness. None could furnish my house so pleasantly as 
yourself, if it chose you to do so; hut you seek to make it as wretched 
as you can by all manner of unbecomingness, unkindness, and neg- 
lect. I pray you change such a course for one more desirable to 
me and more creditable to yourself; and you shall find I do not lack 
gratitude.” 

“ Gratitude!" echoed the spoiled woman, with considerable bit- 
terness. “ O’ my word, I have had enough of your gratitude. I have 
left divers rich suitors to take up with you, who had not so much as 
would buy me a day’s meal. I have brought you every comfort you 
have in the way of lodging, clothing, and victual; and moreover, 
three as fine children as an honest father could desire ; and yet I am 
treated as though I had done nothing of all this. ’Tis a fine thing, 
truly, to treat one so ill who hath been so bountiful to you ; but I will 
put up with no such treatment, I promise you. 1 will act as it seemeth 
best to my humour; and in no case will I be driven from my in- 
nocent pastime at the will of an ungrateful worthless husband.” 

“ I have already told you I strive not to check you in anything 
innocent at a proper time,” replied her husband; “ but I cannot see 
you ruin your own happiness and mine by a wilful obstinacy in doing 
wrong.” 

“ You’re a base inhuman wretch !” exclaimed the yeoman’s 
daughter. 

“ I have sought all occasions and all arguments to persuade von 
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to act more becomingly,” continued he, “ and only brought on my- 
self bitter taunts and ungenerous reflections.” 

“ I wish I had never seen your face, you ungrateful vile caitiflT’ 
added his companion. 

“ There now remaineth but one thing for me to do,” said Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, betraying by his voice the struggle in his na- 
ture; “ as ’tis impossible we can live happily together, we must 
part!” 

“ Oh, you may go 1” replied she, with a careless toss of her head ; 
“ and I care not how soon— and l shall not fret for your coming back, 
I promise you." 

“ I beseech you, as my last request, shew such love to the dear 
children as their tender years entitle them to,” said the youthful 
father, so moved ho could scarce speak. 

I pray you dispatch yourself, since you are for going,” answered 
the thoughtless wife more bitterly than before; “ and ftyget not to 
take with you all that you brought!” Her husband cast one look of 
reproach on the once object of his so great love — turned away almost 
choking with his overpowering sensations, and in the next moment he 
had left the cottage, — the scene of a thousand exquisite pleasures — 
never to enter it again. He first bent his steps towards Henley 
Street, to take leave of his parents, and then left the town without 
speech of any other, for with his present feelings he cared not to be 
idly talked to and questioned. When he had gone some little dis- 
tance he stopped to take a last look of his native place. . There lay 
the steeple of the old church, towering above the sarrounding houses 
and trees — the fair land-mark he had hailed returning from so many 
pleasant rambles; there lay his father's dwelling, hallowed in his 
recollection by a whole history of early studies, struggles, and plea- 
sures ; there lay the winding Avon, in whose sweet waters he had so 
often laved his limbs, or gathered from its banks continual store of 
blooming treasure; and there lay a hundred other spots equally well 
deserving of his remembrance, as the scene of some childish sport or 
youthful adventure. 

He gazed in another direction, and if the yeoman’s pretty cottage 
was not made out in the landscape, he had it in his eyes as clearly as 
when he first beheld it, attracted thereto by the cheerful singing of 
the blooming girl at her spinning-wheel. Then followed scene after 
scene of exquisite enjoyment. The evening meetings, where she 
waited for him at the next stile — their delicious salutations there — 
their gentle stroll together back to the old walnut tree, and all the 
goodly entertainment he had under its friendly shadows, till, after 
some dozen reluctant farewells, he forced himself away. And last of 
all came sullen looks and provoking words, and a crowd of attendant 
miseries, created by tho unfeeling thoughtless carelessness of that 
weak vain woman. And now he saw himself a wanderer — to go 
wheresoever he would, driven from his home by the very means that 
had brought such home to him, and deprived of happiness by having 
had the possession of w hat .he had so long believed could alone se- 
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cure it him for ever. These remembrances took such painful hold 
of his heart, that tho anguish he endured atrthat moment was beyond 
everything he had hitherto suffered. 

“ Thou shall see better days anon, dear heart 1” exclaimed a fa- 
miliar voice, and turning round, he beheld nurse Cicely. “ Pleasure 
cometh after suffering as naturally as the green buds after the early 
rains. All things have their season. Thy time is now for sorrow; 
but bear up nobly, and be assured greatness shall come of it beyond 
thy brightest hopes. A fair journey to thee, my sweeting 1” — So 
saying, the old woman hobbled away, leaving the youthful Shak- 
speare in an especial marvel at her strange words. She had often 
addressed him in a like manner previously, but he had paid little 
atlention to what she said, — now, however, he pondered on it as he 
went along, and not without some particular satisfaction. He had 
not proceeded a quarter of a mile when he met John a Combe. Ho 
would have avoided him if he could, for he liked not his company at 
that moment; but the usurer came suddenly upon him from a lane 
which led into the road, along which William Shakspeare was 
passing. ' 

“ Sol” cried John a Combe, in his usual bitter manner, “ thou 
wouldst not be led by my advice, and art now smarting for’t. Serves 
thee right. But every fool doth the same. Tell them where lies the 
mischief, they run into it on the instant, — suffer first and repent after. 
Prythee, what dost intend doing?” 

“ I am for making the best of my way to London, where I expect 
meeting with certain friends of mine,” replied his young companion. 

“ Ay, boy, thou’lt meet fools enough there, I’ll warrant,” an- 
swered the usurer sharply. “ But ’tis a long journey, and requircth 
some expense on the way. How art olT for means?” 

“ In truth, not over well — but I must e’en do as I best may,” said 
the other. 

“ Give me thy purse 1” exclaimed John a Combe, and without 
more ado, he snatched it from his girdle, and then turned his back 
to him to see what was in it. “ As I live, no more than a groat and 
a. shilling 1” continued he, in seeming monstrous astonishment. 
“ Why, ere thou hast got a good dozen mile, thou wilt be forced to 
cat thyself for lack of victual. Here, let mo put thy purse in thy 
girdle again.” And then the usurer carefully replaced it. “ Thou 
and thy wits have parted company, that’s a sure thing." 

“ I would ask one favour of you, good Master Combe, before I 
leave you.” 

“ Nay, I will lend thee no money 1” quickly replied his companion. 
“ It be not a likely thing a usurer should trust one who starteth on 
a long journey, with only a knobbed stick by way of weapon, with a 
bundle of linen at the end on’t, carried over his shoulder by way of 
luggage, and a shove-groat shilling, and a cracked groat in his purse, 
for store of money for spending.” 

“ I do not require of you such a thing,” replied William Shak- 
speare. “ All I would ,of you is, that if my dear parents need what 
you have to spare, you will do your good offices to them,' and as soon 
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as fortune favoureth me somewhat, I will return whatever you are 
so generous as to furnish.” , 

'* Truly, a fine story !” remarked John a Combe. “ Thou art sure 
to come to great wealth with so prodigal a beginning! It w'ould be 
monstrous like an usurer, methinks, to lend on such poor security.” 
An’ you will not, I cannot help it,” said the other, dejectedly. 

“ Nay, I said not I refused 1” exclaimed the usurer. “ So there is 
no great occasion thou shouldst look so woe-be-gone. Indeed, l care 
' not to acquaint thee, for thy comfort, seeing thou art not like to come 
back and tell' my neighbours of my infinite foolishness, I have been 
thy honest father’s friend this many a year, and he not know it.” 
His young companion seized his hand gratefully, and looked more 
thanks than he could have spoke had he twenty tongues. He knew 
that some secret person had for a considerable period of years been 
sending sums of money when his parents were in their greatest need, 
and now it came out it was Master Combe and no other. 

“ I cannot get out of my old folly, try how 1 will,” continued he, 
more moved by, the other’s simple manifestation of his feelings than 
he chose to shew. . "Of the baseness ofthe world, methinks I have 
had proof enough. O’ my life I there cannot be found more convinc- 
ing evidence than an honest, worthy man suffering poverty in mean 
clothing and poor victual,, whilst baseness, in a fine doublet, taketh 
sauce with his capon, and hath money to spare." 

"Doubtless the world containeth some unworthy persons,” ob- 
served William Shakspeare. “ It is scarce reasonable to expect it 
can be otherwise, when such countless multitudes are to be met with 
in each part of the globe. We shall find weeds in every field ; but 
surely the field deserveth to be called a good field for all that. But 
why should we dwell on such things? There are flowers, peeping 
out from our very footsteps, go where we will, and yet we will not see 
them, but care only to spy what is unsightly or unprofitable. In 
honest truth, worthy sir, methinks we do Nature a huge wrong by 
such behaviour of ours. ’Tis manifest injustice to be so blind to me- 
rit, and to see only that which is not liketocall for our admiration.” 
“ Nay, boy, ’tis the world that is blind to merit, not I,” answered 
the usurer. “ I behold thy honest parents struggling all they can to 
live with a fair credit, though terribly pinced i’ the ribs, and the 
world shutteth its Argus eyes and passgth by. I behold their worthy 
son shewing signs of an honourable disposition, and talents deserving 
of as high estimation, yet the world doth appreciate him at so low r a 
price, it will allow of his starting a long journey to London on a 
chance errand to fortune, with no greater provision than a shilling 
and a groat All this while the world giveth to villains place and ce- 
remony, and maketh a shallow-witted coxcomb with broad acres 
pass for a knight o’ the shire, and justice o’ the peace.” 

“ But how know we this state of things will always continue?” said 
his young companion. “ It may be, for such changes have happened 
before, that when Master Justice is feeding of the worms, my dear 
parents shall be enjoying of as much comfort as Jtheir hearts can de- 
sire ; and I, whom he hath so often strove to play his poor spito 
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upon, may leave to ray children a better name out of such poor ta- 
lents as I have, than could he, out of all his broad acres and fine 
house, serving-men and constables, his worship and knightship, and 
every other sign of greatness whereof he is used to make such fa- 
mous bdasting, into the bargain.” 

“See 1 this, I will believe it,” said John a Combe; “ yet, with 
the knowledge I have of the world’s baseness, I expect no such wel- 
come changes. 'Justice is painted blind, and blind she is beyond 
question.” 

“1 have other thoughts of that,” replied William Shakspeare. 

“ I believe that it very rarely happens, when merit sheweth itself in 
any conspicuousness, it is not kindly taken by the hand to becxalted 
above all meaner natures.” 

“ Ay, boy, on the pillory or the gibbet,” drily added the usilrer; 
f but thou art past arguing. Just as 1 was at thy age art thou. I 
would allow none to convince me of any such thing as injustice in na- 
ture. Marry, I had such convincing at last, as left me without a 
doubt to stand upon. I would have thee grow wiser than thou art, 
but in mercy I would not wish thee any such resistless arguments as 
crushed my favourable opinions out of me. Get thee gone, Will 
Shakspeare, and speed on thy errand as welt as thou canst.. If so be 
thou art not doing well, write to me without fail ; but, at any rate, 
let me knowhow thou art proceeding.” 

“ One thing more, worthy Master Combe,” said his young compa- , 
nion urgently; “ Since you hav.e been so good as to talk of writing, 

I would you would do me such kind service as to see my children as 
oft as may be convenient to you, and let me know how get they on in 
all' things.” 

“ And their mother ?” added the usurer, with somewhat of sarcasm. 

“If you know anything concerning of her worthy to be told, ac- 
quaint me with it by all means ; but if of another nature, I care not 
to hear of it.” 

“ Ha 1” exclaimed the usurer, sharply; “ let it be even so. And 
now fare thee well, Will Shakspeare. I wish thee every manner of 
good, though I am in huge doubt anything of the sort is to be found.” 

“Truly, I cannot help seei.rig it in yourself, worthy Master Combe, 
despite of your ungracious seeming," replied his young friend, parting 
with him in sincere regret. After going a few paces, ho turned round 
to take another glance at his old acquaintance, and, to his surprise, 
beheld him standing still, looking after him with an aspect of deeper 
feeling than ever he had observed in him before; but immediately. he 
was noticed, he took on himself the same severe expression of coun- 
tenance he was wont to wear, and then turning quickly away, paced 
onwards towards the town. 

As William Shakspeare was thinking over the strangeness of his 
companion, his eyes suddenly lighted on his purse, which, seeming 
to be much increased in size since he last had sight of it, ho took itinto 
his hand, and looking to its contents, to his prodigious marvelling, 
discovered as goodly a store of coin as he could need the whole length 
of his journey. Here was a fresh-instance of the unhappy usurer’s 
secret manner of doing kindness w^iere it was most needed, and tj|e 
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discovery of it had such effect on the sensitive nature of him he had 
so providently thought of, that it refreshed him with many sweet 
feelings, and sent him on his long journey with a more cheerful spirit 
than he had known a long time, lie appeared now to have at his 
will the means of procuring what he most wished. For, with such 
a sanguine disposition as he possessed, he believed that were he once 
in London, he should speedily get such employment as he desired, 
and thenhe had in him that conviction he would raise himselfgreatly, 
often attending upon the youthful and imaginative. 

Filled with these considerations, and with manifold Gne plans and 
excellent fair prospects, he trudged manfully along. 

The day was as well-favoured a day to look on as ever appeared in 
that merry month ; the hedges being all over covered with delicate 
May, and the banks as prodigally gifted with the dainty gifts of the 
season, which made the air so exquisite, nothing could exceed it in 
delectable sweetness ; added to which, such crowds of small birds 
were tuning of their little pipes upon every tree and bush, as made 
most ravishing music all along the road. I doubt much the delight- 
some aspect of Nature was as pleasantly regarded as it deserved to be 
by the youthful wanderer ; for although lie had but a few minutes 
since determined in his mind he would think no more of his unhappi- 
ness, the sight of the odorous flowery hedges brought to his memory 
that gay morning he went a-maying with his then so deeply loved 
Anne Uathaw'ay, and the unutterable gladness he enjoyed because of 
her sharing with him the excellent brave pastimes of that memorable 
day. . ’ 

Whilst he was so deeply engaged with such thinking, he did not 
notice he had a companion, evidently striving to keep up with him, 
whom he had just passed. This person appeared to be, by his dress, 
a young boy of some gentle family ; for he was clad very neatly in a 
suit of line broad cloth, of a gay orange-tawnev colour, with good 
kersey hose, shoes with roses, a well appointed hat and feather on 
his head, and a light stick or staff in his hand. In person he was of 
an exceeding elegant shape, indeed such dclicato symmetry of limbs 
is rarely to be met with ; and in features he was of a fair handsome- 
ness, yet of a complexion so wan and sickly, it looked as though he 
was Otter to be in his bed than to be a traveller, for ever so short a 
distance. He looked fatigued, and it was manifest he could ill keep 
up with the manly strides of the youthful Shakspeare. 

“ I pray you, sweet sir, walk not so fast, for I should be wondrous 
glad of your honest company.” 

The other turned round somewhat surprised, not knowing any one 
was so nigh him, and was moved with extreme pity at the slight 
glance he took of the pallid suffering countenance of the young 
stranger. He lessened his pace oil the instant. , 

n Go you far on this road, my young master?” inquired he 
courteously. 

“ Truly, I know not,” replied his companion, in a manner some- 
what hesitating; “ but the farther I get from the place I have left, 
the more pleased I shall be.” 

J* Yet you seem in no way fit to go on a journey,” observed William 
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Shakspeare, in some marvel at what he had just heard. I doubt you 
are strong enough for much walking.” 

“ I have boon in a great sickness a long time, sweet sir,” replied 
-the other ; “ but as I recovered, I found such villany approaching 
me, that I thought it better to trust to the chance of perishing on a 
strange road than remaining where I was.” At hearing this his 
companion marvelled the more. 

“ Keep a good heart, I pray you 1” exclaimed the youthful Sbak- 
speare, ready at a moment to sympathize with any unhappy person. 

“ If it please you to let me bear you company, I will take such 
heed ol you, you shall come to no hurt. But to what place are you 
bound ?” , * 3 

“ To any, where I can live in proper honesty,” replied the young 
stranger. “I will willingly essay mystrength in such humble manner 
of living as I can get, with no higher end than the keeping me a 
worthy name.” 

William Shakspeare said nothing, but he thought in his mind 
his fellow-traveller had but a poor chance of a living, relied he only, 
on his strength, and resolved at least, that, as he wanted a friend, a 
friend he should have. With the true delicacy of a noble mind, he 
refrained from asking him any questions which might seem to colne 
of over curiousness, but began to talk cheerfully to him, telling him 
to hope for better times, and entertaining him with such pleasant » 
discourse as he had at his commandment. And so these tw r o pro- 
ceeded together. The one in the full strength of early manhood, 
and, though bereft of his happiness, full of health and hope — the 
other, apparently in the fresh dawning of youth, an«j in as little 
comfort of body as of mind. 

Methinks this chapter in no case ought to be brought to a conclu- 
sion, without requiring of the courteous reader especial notice of a 
matter therein treated; which, it is to be hoped, will bo to his sin- 
gular profit. In the development of this. my story, there hath been 
made manifest how that kind of love, which is merely ideal, endeth 
in a complete nothingness, as far as its object is concerned, it being 
only a fair herald of a more natural passion ; but in these later pages 
it is shewn, that the affection which cometh but of the delight taken 
by the senses in personal comeliness, must meet with a still more’ 
unsatisfactory conclusion. It is true that Nature hath planted in the 
human heart a capacity for enjoying the beautiful, and a desire to 
obtain its possession ; and the affections of the individual, like untoclear 
waters, do most perfectly bear in them the resemblance of whatsoever 
shape appeareth to them in most perfectness ; but it should ever be 
borne in mind, that there are beauties of far sweeter and lasting value, 
than such as are wont to lie on tho surface of things, and that these con- 
stitute the sole proper source of their admirabloness. The flowers, the 
stars, and every form of matter, animate or inanimate, impressed' 
with that configuration most pleasing to the sight, possess qualities 
which make them the love of tho poet and the true philosophic sort 
of persons, exceedingly more so than, their mere appearance.. They 
exhibit signs of intelligence, by which they are known to be parts 
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of tho universal good ; and for the worth they shew are worthily 
appreciated. *%V 

' Such should it be wilh things that more intimately appertain to 
humanity. The agreeable face and graceful person are the un pro - 
iitablest of objects, unless they carry with them the fairer signs of 
mind and feeling. They may be regarded as such fruit as come of 
plants imperfectly cultivated, that look tempting to the eye, but are 
intolerable to the taste ; and save the pretty sort of way in which 
they do garnish their boughs, are of no goodness whatsoever. In 
this same goodness — which is nought else but another name for in- 
telligence — lieth the real source and conclusion of all honest love. 
This is it that sows theseed — this is it lhatobtains infinite crops of ex- 
quisite sweet fruit. Where there is no moral excellence, there can 
never be any moral advantage. The youthful Shakspeare, there- 
fore, in shewing, as he did, a total indifference to aught else save the 
personal channs of the bloomirigdaughtcr of John Hathaway, brought 
on himself the positive evil which proceedeth from insufficiency of 
good. But thus are the marvellous lessons of Nature taught, and 
how oft are they placed before us in this very fashion 1 The youth 
of both sexes, full of the delicious sympathies so newly grown within 
their breasts, regard in the other, symmetry of limb and loveliness of 
feature, as vouchers for whatsoever is properest and most desirable, 

, and, at times, do get their several senses so intoxicated by allowing 
of their imaginations to be excited by the strong draughts proceeding 
from rosy smiling lips and lustrous enticing eyes, that they clean 
forget there is aught else in the world worthy of their having. The 
capacity for enjoyment satiated, quick on the heels of it followeth the 
ordinary ending of such foolishness. The individual finds the punish- 
ment received infinitely exceeds the pleasure obtained, and, instructed 
by a knowledge of tho error he hath committed, seeks, if it be pos- 
sible in him, to husband his affections with more wisdom. 

At the age of eighteen years, it is inconsistent with experience to 
expect the human heart to be philosophical: Before that age, Wil- 

liam Shakspeare found bis whole nature thrilled with a passion for a 
female eight years his senior, and consequently, in the possession of 
every charm of mature womanhood. He revelled in the delusive 
gratification of an attachment placed on no surer foundation than 
• personal beauty, and fixing his happiness there, in due time found it 
levelled to the dust. The result hath rendered him a homeless adven- 
turer, banished from his domestic hearth to seek amongst strangers 
that comfort he had lost every hope of where he believed it to be most 
secure. Now must he work out the penalty of his offence, and, by 
example, teach a great moral lesson unto all humauity, which, per- 
chance, shall not be altogether lost sight of at this time, or at any 
other. ’ . . • . 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

' • * * . * 

Example l fjndc of Aleaaundr Nexam as he vvryteth, how there was sumtyme a 
knygbt came from ferr cuntries wolde seke aveotures. So it fortuned to a forrest 
wher he her<l a grete noyce of a beste crying. 

Harlkian MSS. No. 2247. 

Be not deceived, my brother ; 

This banquet is an harbinger of death 
To you and me; resolve yourself it is, 

And be prepared to welcome it. 

Ford. 

The misery of us that are born great. 

We are forced to woo, because none dare woo us ; 

And as a tyrant doubles with his words. 

And fearfully equivocates, so we 

Are forced to express our violent passions 

In riddles and in dreams, and leave the path x • , 

Of simple virtue, w hich w as never made 

To seem the thing it is not. 

Webstsr. , 

“ I fear me I cannot proceed further,” said the younger of the 
two travellers, leaning against a tree, with head drooping, and every 
sign in him of thorough exhaustion and faintness. 

“ I beseech you, good Bertram, lean on me 1” exclaimed Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, urgently. “ Let us get out of this wood as speed- 
ily as we may, for the sun hath set some time, and we are like 
to get benighted in this strange place, stay we where we are much 
longer.” - • 

“ I doubt my strength will hold sufficient, yet 1 will strive my 
utmost,” replied his young companion, in a very feeblevoice. There- 
upon he leaned his hand upon the other’s shoulder, whilst the 
latter held him round the waist with his left arm, and thus they 
proceeded, at a slow pace, following a path which led through a 
thick wood on each side of them. The trees, principally hazel, 
were in their freshest leaves, save somo that were only a budding, 
and those of the wild plum and cherry were clothed in all their de- 
licate bloom. The roots of the larger trees were wrapt in a soft 
covering of dainty green moss, through which the lance-shaped 
leaves of the lily of the valley made their appearance in countless 
numbers — seemingly as far as the eye could see — mingled with a 
very prodigal display, not only of all manner of seasonable flowers 
of divers colours, but with numberless plants and herbs, some Sa- 
voury and others noxiotis, that thrust themselves out of every cor- 
ner. Nothing was visible around but trees and underwood such as 
hath been described, save here and there, when they came to an 
open place where the wood had been thinned; and then they beheld 
some once goodly tree recently felled, stripped of its branches, barked, 
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and lying on the ground as a shapeless, naked trunk; and in other 
places were 'small logs for burning, piled up in heaps, with great 
store-of hurdles, bavins, faggots, and other things belonging to the 
. woodman’s craft. 

It was evident the men had left work — the whole place was so 
still — not a sound heard the young travellers when they ceased 
talking, but the monotonous note of the cuckoo. The path was not 
\in any way a pleasant one, for it was in a hard, rough soil, with 
deep ruts on each side, formed by the passage of heavy carts when 
the ground was in a softer state, and led now up and now down — 
crossed occasionally by other paths of a like appearance, with some 
narrower and less worn, which appeared to be only for foot pas- 
sengers, with room for but one at a time. Yet along this unplea- 
sant way the two pursued their journey in the manner already men- 
tioned ; the more youthful one manifestly sinking at every step, 
despite of the other’s tender charge of him, and encouraging speech 
to help him along. ' ' .jdk 

Truly, it was a sight well worthy to be looked on, these gentle 
persons travelling. in so friendly a way, the handsome manly face of 
William Shakspeare beaming with a sweet benevolence, as, with 
all the tender sympathy of his nature, he gazed upon the upturned 
pallid countenance of his more youthful associate; but although the 
latter strove, as forcibly as he could, to get along,' it was easy to see, 
by th,e languid style in which he drew one leg after the other, and 
the quick paling of his lips, that he could continue even this sort of 
progress but a. very little longer. 

“ Cheer thee, sweet sirl” exclaimed the elder of the two, in the 
kindest accents, “ thou wilt be better anon. Put thy foot forward 
gallantly, we shall be out of this wood straight, and get us to a village 
where we can have fair lodging for the night.” 

“Alack! I feel sinking rapidly,” replied the other, evidently in 
extreme faintness. “ Bear me up strongly, I pray you — the ground 
seemeth to be falling.” .. 

“ Prythee heed it not at all — ’tis mere fantasy," said William 
Shakspeare, holding him as affectionately as a brother.. “ Courage; 
iny young master, our journey will be at an end speedily — so we 
shall have brave resting, continue we to proceed. Woe is me, he 
hath swooned !” The speaker.stopped in great anxiety and pitiful- 
ness, for he had noted the arm of his companion drop listlessly off 
his shoulder, and the head fall so droopingly, the youth must have 
gone to the ground had it not been for the care of his tender guar- 
■dian. The -first thought of the latter was to carry his now helpless 
fellow-traveller— as no time was to be lost in getting out of the- 
wood before nightfall — and the next minute the young poet was pro- 
ceeding, gallantly bearing the other in his arms, with all proper , 
gentleness, till at last he was obliged to put him down to rest him- 
self. 

tfis anxiety of mind may be imagined when he beheld, by the 
dim twilight, -the countenance of his young companion set, as it 
w ere, in the pale complexion of death, with his limbs motionless, 
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and his eyes closed. So sad a sight smote him to the very heart. 
What to do he knew not. The shadows of the night were gathering 
fast around him, and no habitation near, or sign of help at hand. To 
stay in the wood all night without succour wero to make certain for 
his associate what already looked to be more than possible — his de- 
cease; and yet to get out of it he knew no means, for although he 
had gone a great way, still in whichever direction he looked, nought 
met his eye but impenetrable dark masses of trees and shrubs. As 
he made the seeming lifeless Bertram recline against his breast — 
supporting him with one arm to beguile the other of its weariness — 
whilst gazing on his pallid aspect, he was so moved by pity he scarce 
knew w hat to be adoing. All at once, as he was making the saddest 
reflections at the poor prospect ho had of saving him, he heard the 
faint barking of a dog, to which he gave, on the instant, so huge a 
welcome as he had rarely given even to what had seemed to him 
the pleasantest of human voices. It afforded a most sweet assu- 
rance of present help, for, as it appeared to him, it was a sign of 
some dwelling nigh at hand, or of somo person or persons in the 
wood, of whom he might have the assistance he required. 

Presently he shouted as loudly as he could to attract the attention 
of such people as were within hail, thinking it could not fail of 
drawing them to the spot where he was. lie listened with extreme 
anxiousness, and a moment after again heard the barking. The 
sound seemed to come from some place considerably in advance of 
him, so taking up his burthen more tenderly than ever, he proceeded 
along the path, till he came to where another path crossed it, and 
here he shouted again, and listened with a like intense anxiety. It 
was true he heard the cry of the dog repeated, but he heard no 
answering shout — which was what he most desired ; and this gave 
him some uneasiness. He turned the way, where he thought the 
animal and those he belonged to might be found, until somewhat 
weary of what he carried, ho placed him on his feet as before ; and 
then made the wood resound, he set up so main a cry. To his 
exceeding disappointment nought replied to him but the hound, and 
in not much louder tones than at first. At this, the idea struck 
him, that he might bring help to his fellow traveller a famous deal 
more quickly than could he bring him where it might be found, so 
placing of Bertram upon a mossy bank about a foot or so above the 
path, with his back reclining againstthe broad trunk of a tree, be- 
hind which he flung his bundle and stick, ho first of all made the 
piercingest hallo he could, and when he heard the same reply as 
hitherto, he started ofT at the top of his speed toward the place whence 
the cry of the dog came. By stopping at intervals and repeating 
his shouting and marking the direction of the beast's bark, he soon 
found to his marvellous content it gradually became louder to his 
car, till it was so distinct tho animal could not be many yards from 
him, — and yet he had heard no human voice, nor seen the slightest 
sign of habitation. 

He. had turned down all sorts of paths narrow and broad — some- 
times forced to- thrust his way through tho crossing' branches, the 
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trees grew so close, ami at others to pick his way with more care 
than speed, the path was so crooked and uneven; at last he came out 
of this thick wood into an open space and thought he perceived before 
him something resembling a thick volume of smoke. He approached 
it closely, and discovered that it proceeded from a monstrous black 
mass, which he speedily recognized as one of those heaps of dry 
underwood that are usually kept burning slowly a day or two, that 
they may be turned into charcoal. The yelping of the dog was now 
incessant and so close, there was no occasion for more shouting. 
Directly William Shakspeare passed the pile of charcoal he beheld 
both the animal and his master standing in the doorway of a mud 
cabin, in w hich a blazing Ore of logs threw so great a light, the dingy 
forms of the charcoal-burner and his little four-footed companion as 
black as himself might be seen distinctly. The former appeared 
to be an old man of a very crabbed visage, short of stature, thick- 
limbed, and hump-backed. How he was attired it was not easy to 
say, for his garments seemed of a colour with his skin — as though he 
had been charred all over — but there ho stood idly at the door of his 
habitation, and doubtless there he had been standing the whilst he 
had heard the shouting of the young traveller; and yet he had never 
attempted to give him any answer, or move from the spot to shew 
that help was at hand. 

“Why dost make such a bawling, and be hanged to thee?” ex- 
claimed the hunch-back surlily, as soon as he caught sight of the youth , 
the cur the whilst yelping with all his might. 

“I pray you, come with me on the instantl" said William Shak- 
speare, with extreme earnestness. “ I have a friend hard by like to 
be dying for the lack of assistance.” 

“’Sdeathl thou dost not take me to be so huge a fool surely,” replied 
the charcoal-burner, moving never a whit from his place. “ Body 
o’ me, ’twould be a fine thing was I to taka to running about the 
wood, at this late hour, at any body’s asking. Get thee gone straight, 
or may be the dog will give thee a sharp bite o’ the legs, or 1 a smart 
crack o’ the crown.” Atanother time such a threat would have cost 
him dear; but the other was too wise not to know that violence would 
go no way towards the assisting of his fellow-traveller. 

“ I beseech you come to my poor friend’s help, and I will pay you 
handsomely 1” exclaimed he, with moreurgency, “ and here is some 
earnest your kind labour shall not go unrewarded.” So saying, he 
took from his purse a couple of silver groats, which he placed in the 
old fellow’s hand. The sight of the purse and the touch of the money, 
as had been anticipated, had an instantaneous etTect. 

“Prytheetell me, good sir, where your friend may be found, and 
1 will give him what help L can without fail,” answered the hunch- 
back, putting his foot forward very readily ; and then cried out angrily 
to his yelping cur, to whom lie gave a slight kick “a murrain on 
thee — stay thy rude noise ; how darest thou bark at so worthy a per- 
son 1” Whereof the consequence was, that in a very few minutes the 
whole three were trudging amicably together in search of the helpless 
Bertram . Young Shakspeare soon became somewhat bewildered as to 
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the path he should follow, he having in his speed taken no great note of 
the right one ; so he went up one and down another, without exactly 
knowing he was going his proper way or not. Nevertheless, after 
proceeding a considerable distance with no profit, he began to have a 
suspicion he had come in a wrong direction and hinted as much to 
the charcoal-burner, which brought them to a full stop, and a consulta- 
tion as to what was best to be done. 

“Didst heed nothing anigh the place you left your friend?” in- 
quired the hunch-back. “Nothing notable in the tree, or in the place 
close upon it, by which you might distinguish it again?” 

“As I remember there was something," replied the other; “I 
perceived a number of tlifferent small animals — I know not of what 
sort, for I could not distinguish them — hanging from the tree’s 
branches.” 

“Body o’ me!” exclaimed the charcoal-burner, in a sort of famous 
surprise, “that be the Tyburn oak, as we cgll it in these parts, for 
’tis used by the keepers, as a gibbet, upon which they do execution 
upon all manner of weasels, pole-cats, foxes, owls, shrikes, and other 
wild destructive things that are caught in traps, set in different 
parts of these woods ; and it lies down in Dead Man’s Hollow, at 
least a full mile from this. Had you turned to the left instead of to 
the right, when starting from my cot, we had reached it long since.” 

For this mistake there was no remedy but to retrace their steps, 
which they did with as much speed as they could, — William Sliak- 
speare somewhat uneasy at having left his young companion for so 
long a time, and his guide in an eager humour to be a touching some 
more of the other’s money. In due time they arrived at the tree, 
the same tree out of all contradiction from which the latter had started 
in pursuit of assistance for his friend; for there lay behind it the 
bundle and the stick he had thrown there, but pf Bertram there was 
no sign. This put him in a fearful perplexity. He thought, perchanco, 
on returning to consciousness, and finding himself, as he might think, 
abandoned, the youth had strayed away in hopes of discovering a 
path that led out of the wood ; and this idea put him in huge dis- 
comfort; for, as it appeared to him, the young stranger was almost 
sure to be lost in the numberless different paths that led here and 
there in all directions. H,e presently fell to acquainting the hunch- 
back with his thoughts. 

“ I doubtthat, master,” replied the charcoal-burner ; “ an’ he were 
in such a strait as you have said, methinks it must needs be he could 
have been in no case for further journeying. I am more apt to think 
he hath been moved by other persons.” 

“ How' can that be?” inquired the other. “ I saw' no one in the 
wood but ourselves.” •• 

“ That might be, master,” said the hunch-back ; “ but at this late 
hour, w hen the place seemeth to be deserted of every one, the Lord 
Urban, whose property it is, as well as great part of the surrounding 
country, wandereth alone in it for hours together, and ’tis like enough 
my lord hath fallen on your friend in his rambles, and seeing how 
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much he wanted immediate succour, as you have said, hath borne 
him to his own fair mansion, scarce half a milo from this place.” 

“ It may be,” observed the young traveller, considering the pro- 
bability of what had just been advanced ; “ but who is this Lord 
Urban, for I should be glad to know if my friend is in safe hands?” 

“ Be assured he cannot be better ofT," answered the hunch-back, 
“and if you will with me, and share the shelter and the cheer of my 
cot, I will tell you whatever you may require concerning of him, and 
in the morning direct you the nighest way to his mansion." 

Believing that nothing more desirable could be done, William 
Shakspeare assented cheerfully to the charcoal-burner’s proposal, on 
condition that they should previously search about where they wore, 
to see if the lost youth had lingered in the neighbourhood. Finding 
nothing of him, they then bent their steps towards the mud cot, and 
in a few minutes entered it together. The new comer found it the 
most primitive habitation he had ever been in in all his days, there 
being no window's to it, the ground constituting the floor, in the centre 
of which was a large fire burning, which the hunch-back quickly 
replenished with fresh logs. The smoke had no other way of exit but 
through the open door, and therefore gave a most. dingy coat to the 
whole interior. On the fire was a sort of kettle swung. A foot or 
two from it was a table and chair, at the other side a kind of bed, 
made of branches of green broom, with a log of wood by way of pillow, 
and in the corner a rude cupboard ; beside which there were in other 
parts of this chamber divers woodman’s tools, and spades, gins, and 
other instruments. Against one part of the wall was a hare hang- 
ing, and nearly opposite a leather jerkin. 

The charcoal-burner wiped the chair for his visitor, who in honest 
truth was glad to find such resting, did the same office for the table, 
and presently placed on it, with trenchers, knives, latten spoons, and 
other necessaries, a smokirig dish of stewed coneys, that smelt so sa- 
voury, the young traveller -did not require much pressing to induce 
him to have at them; and his companion, making himself a stool out 
of a tall log, eat and drank with such extreme heartiness, it could 
not fail being a provocation of itself; but the edge of the other’s ap- 
petito was sharp enough without such setting, in consequence of a 
long and tiresome journey, and he made as good a meal as he had 
done any day of his life before. The old fellow then gossipped about 
his lord sundry marvellous stories, till the other gave a hint he would 
be glad of getting some sleep. 

“ If you can bring yourself to accept of such poor lying as I have, 
*tis at your commandment,” replied the charcoal-burner, pointing to 
the bed of broom-branches at the other side of the fire. 

“ Truly, I think it as pleasant a couch, for one as weary as am I, 
as a king’s bed,” answered the other; “ but how mean you to take 
your sleep? I like not depriving you of your customary comfort.” 

“ Heed me not master. I can sleep on a chair as fast as can I 
any where,” said the old fellow. Whereupon, his young companion 
presently went, and threw himself upon the charcoal-burner’s bed. 
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and the other sat himself in the chair, and in a few minutes it ap- 
peared as if both were in as sound sleeping as they could well have. 
But as regards the hunch-back, his slumber was but feigned. He 
found he could get no rest for thinking of the young stranger’s purse, 
with a greedy longing to make it his own, and yet he could not resolve 
himself into attempting to deprive him of it. He was striving in his 
mind, to find some way by. which he might do so in perfect secu- 
rity. If ho took it privily as ho slept, he might discover the loss 
on waking, and could not fail of suspecting the robber, and would 
straightway demand its restitution, or might speed to the Lord Ur- 
ban’s, where he was bound as he said, and acquaint some of them 
there with his having been so plundered, by which speedy punish- 
ment was likely to follow. This suited the charcoal-burner not at 
all. Still, he was intent upon having the money — for the demon of 
covetousness had a fast hold on him — but hours passed without his 
coming to any determination. At last, an idea was started in him, 
that appeared to give him the purse, and provide against all dreaded 
consequences; yet, ^uch was the character of this idea, that as soon 
as it was well conceived of him, he gazed stealthily round the cham- 
ber, to note if any were nigh enough to get note of it. Assured that 
none were within the cabin save the stranger, and that, as his breath- 
ing declared, he was in a deep sleep, the hunch-back quietly rose from 
his seat, and cautiously picking something from a corner, stole with 
the noiseless step of a cat, out of the place. 

The youthful Shakspeare had got himself into a famous dream. 
He fancied he was in a fierce battle, in company with his once not- 
able kind friends the two young knights, wherein, after much brave 
fighting on his part, he had been overthrown, and lay so sore 
wounded, he could not move. He heard the battle raging around 
him — the clashing of the swords, the blows of the curtle-axes, the 
cries of the combatants, and the groans of the wounded, and these so 
nigh, it seemed plain he should be crushed to death in the melee, 
still he had no power of moving, strove he ever so; and this horrible 
dread so increased, that upon a sudden rush of the battle towards 
him so tumultuously it was manifest his doom was sealed, divers 
fell so heavily upon him, he started at the shock and awoke. He 
could still hear the clashing of the swords, though his eyes were wido 
open ; but gradually ho became conscious, as he looked about him, 
he had been in a dream, and he remembered where he was lying. 
The fire in the centre of the hovel was now burning low, so as to 
throw an indistinct lurid light about the place — the dreamer looked 
for his host; but there was the table, with the supper things still 
uncleared away, and there the chair, in which he had last seen the char- 
coal-burner, reposing himself for his last night’s rest, bare of a tenant ; 
nor did he appear to be anywhere in the cabin. At this discovery, 
the dreamer marvelled somew hat. As he listened more attentively, 
his quick sense of hearing pould plainly distinguish, that what he had 
taken to be the noise of swords clashing together, was the sharpening 
of some weapon with a stone. 'Whereupon, lie fell into a greater 
wonder than before. It seemed strange the hunch-back should want 
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to be sharpening of anything at that hour. On a sudden, lie called 
to mind the covetous looks of the old fellow whenever he glanced at 
his purse, and then he had some suspicions the other meant him no 
good. 

In a moment he reached down the old jerkin that was hanging on 
the wall, and with it covered the log of wood that had served for a 
stool, which he laid in the exact place in which he had recently been 
lying, keeping himself back in the deep shadow, for the purpose of 
watching to note whether his suspicions were well or ill-grounded. 
Presently, he beheld the charcoal-burner with a very devilish visage, 
as it appeared by the light of the fire cast upon it, enter the hovel, 
and stealthily approach his bed, with a woodman’s bill in his hand, 
the edge of which he was feeling with his thumb, mayhap to note if it 
was sharp enough for his purpose. In the mind of the youthful 
Shakspeare, there now could not be a doubt of the old fellow’s mur- 
derous intentions. Indeed, the eager, cautious, fiend-like look he 
bad as he crept along with his weapon, was sufficient evidence of the 
deadliness of his object. The supposed sleeper lay still as death close 
against the wall, and that portion of the chamber being farthest from 
the fire, it was so dark no object could be seen, and about the bed of 
broom, there was only so much light as to see forms without clearly 
distinguishing them. . ’ 

The hunch-back approached the bed closely. He stopped as he 
got nigh to the top of it. At this, William Shakspeare was in some 
apprehension the other would spy the cheat, and was preparing him- 
self for a desperate conflict, if such should be the case. However, 
.presently, he beheld his treacherous host lift his weapon above his 
head, and the next moment it came down with such monstrous force, 
it cut through the jerkin, and stuck firm in the log beneath. Then 
the prefended sleeper sprung from his concealment, but not in time 
to secure the villain, who, the instant he heard the rustling of his 
intended victim as he rose from his hiding, saw clearly enough he 
had been foiled in his murderous purpose, and with a muttered exe- 
cration rushed from the hovel at the top of his speed, pursued by his 
dog, who had been a curious spectator of the whole scene. The 
other did not think it advisable to follow them into the intricacies of 
the wood at such a time, so he first pulled out the bill from the log, 
the which took all his strength to do, it was buried so deep into the 
wood, meaning to use it in his own defence should there be occa- 
sion ; then made the fire burn bravely, resolving to wait where he 
was till daylight. 

Finding himself in no way molested after some time, he went to 
the door and looked out. The heap of charcoal was still smoking. 
All around lay the spreading trees, and above, tfie cold grey sky, 
such as it appeareth in the early morning. The stillness was most 
profound; but this lasted only a brief while. Presently, the wind 
came sweeping among the leaves, sighing heavily as if in a great 
weariness, and making a notable trembling of all the tender green 
things it passed over, as if they liked n6t the approach of such a 
visitor. It died away, and all was still again. Again, it rushed on- 
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ward in its broad path with the like consequences, and anon, the 
whole wood was hushed into a deep sleep : and so it continued. After 
an hour or so of these changes observed by the young poet with 
such pleasure as none but minds like his, fo perfectly attuned to the 
sweet harmonies of nature, can be familiar with, on a sudden, he 
heard a slight chirping; then another in a different direction, and 
answering to that a third, and ore another minute had passed, there 
was so goodly a chorus of chirping/ , whistling, warbling, and all 
manner of such choice singing, from the whole neighbourhood, as 
was quite ravishing to hear. Then numberless small birds, of dif- 
ferent hues, w ere seen busily whetting of their beaks against the tiny 
twigs, or hopping in and out amid the branches, or descending to the 
ground, feeding on such palatable things as they could find; and in 
noting of their different songs, their pretty ways, aqd their soft glossy 
plumage, the youthful Shakspeare forgot all thoughts of preparing 
himself against threatened murder. Indeed, he could not entertain 
any idea of violence amongst such pleasant happiness as now sur- 
rounded him. 

After enjoying of this fair scene for some time, and impressed with 
the conviction the charcoal-burner had no mind to return, fearing to 
be punished for his villany, the young traveller once more took to 
his bundle and stick, and ventured out of the hovel, in tlie expec- 
tation of meeting some one or another coming to his work, who 
would be his guide to the Lord Urban’s mansion, in case he should 
not be able to find it by following the direction given by the mur- 
derous hunch-back the preceding night. He proceeded on his path, 
bent upon ascertaining as well as he could how his young friend had 
fared, and then continuing his journey as speedily as he might. He 
met nothing, save the proper denizens of the wood, coneys, hares, and 
sundry different sorts of birds, who speedily took themselves elsewhere 
at his approach, till he turned the corner of the path ; and then he 
stopped suddenly, for he beheld a scene, the like of Which he had 
never witnessed before. Opposite him, leaning against a tree, stood 
a tall man, apparently of some fifty years or so, negligently clothed 
in handsome apparelling. His countenance was the, most woe-begone 
lie had ever seen, pale, haggard, and care-worn, with misery written 
in every line; notwithstanding which there was something so truly 
noble in the features, that the grief they expressed seemed as though 
exalted beyond I he reach of ordinary sympathy. His arm resting 
against the tree afforded a support for his head, in which position he 
had placed himself, with his eyes fixed upon the ground, and evor 
and anon giving of such groans and deep 'sighs as were exceeding 
pitiful to hear. Presently he moved, clasped his hands forcibly 
together, and lifted up his eyes to the sky with a look so heart-rend- 
ing, he who alone saw it could never forget it. Sorrow in any, 
appealclh to the heart of the spectator; but when the majesty of 
manhood putteth on its sad livery, there is no such moving sight in 
the whole world.' 

The stranger then tooR to walking two or three paces to and fro, 
in the path, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and his aspect bearing 
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the signs of a consuming grief. Again he stopped — and the expres- 
sion of his countenance changed greatly — it bore a terrible suspi- 
ciousness ; and then anger, scorn, and hatred followed each other 
rapidly. 

“ Infamous wretch 1” exclaimed he, in a voice so hollow and 
broken, it did not appear to belong to a living creature; “ her pu- 
nishment hath been as intolerable as her crime 1 'Tis fit — ’tis fit such 
guilt should be so visited. A most just judgment — a most proper 
vengeance 1” At this he walked about as before, and soon returned 
to the more quiet sadness he had at first exhibited ; and then he 
.groaned, and smote his breast with his clenched fist, and shook his 
head most woefully, and muttered something which could not be 
heard. The youthful Shakspeare, with a natural delicacy, liking 
not to be seen taking note of the stranger's actions, was turning away, 
when he was discovered. 

“ Ah, fellow, what dost here?” angrily cried the distracted gentle- 
man, rushing upon him with the speed of a young deer; and then, 
placing himself in his path, appeared to examine him with a severe 
scrutiny. A glance seemed to suffice, for the expression of his fea- 
tures changed instantly; and he spoke in a gentler voice, “ Heed 
not anything you may have heard,” said he, putting his hand on the 
youth’s shoulder. “Iam subject to strange fits — and I rave about 
I know not what. I pray you, think not hardly of me, if you have 
listened to aught to my disadvantage.” And then he took the other 
tenderly by the hand as if he was an especial friend, and gazed in 
his face in such a manner as might one who would shew in his looks 
his affectionate regard of a companion he talked with. 

“ Be assured 1 heard nothing 1 could place to your discredit,” 
replied the young poet, much moved at the other’s strange way of 
addressing him. “ And what I did hear, I came on accidentally, 
and listened to from sympathy rather than curiousness.” 

“Ah! doubtlessl” said the earl, hurriedly. “But how came 
you in this place so early? — it is not usual to be travelling at such 
an hour.” 

William Shakspeare then spoke of his last night’s adventures; to 
which the other listened with singular curiousness, acknowledging 
himself to be the Lord Urban, and that it was he who had removed 
the helpless Bertram, finding him in the case he was — asking many 
questions about him, and last inviting his new acquaintance to see 
him at the house where he lay. To this the other gladly assenting, 
these two proceeded there together. The mansion was the largest 
and fairest to look at William Shakspeare had seen, save only Kenil- 
worth Castle, and it lay in the centre of a noble park: As they ap- 
proached it they came upon several parties of men — perchance going 
to their labour of the day — all of whom did. the earl a notable rever- 
ence; that he acknowledged with a suitable graciousness; soon after 
which the young traveller followed his noble guide, by a private en- 
trance, into the interior of that stately dwelling. > . 
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CHAPTER XXVII. ' , 

I was wery of wandering, and went me lo rest, 

Under a brode baitke, by a bourne side, # ■ 

Aud as I lay and lened, and loked on the water, 

I slumbered into a sleeping, it swyzed so mery. 

The Vision of Pierce Plowman. 

C/oicn. What hast here ? ballads ? ' 

Mopsa. Pray now sing some I I love a ballad in print, o’ life, 

For then we arc sure they are true. 

Aulo. Will you buy any tape, 

Or lace for ypur cape, 

My dainty duck my dear- a ? > 

’ Shaksfeakb. 

Borach. Tush I I may as well say the fool’s the fool. But see’st thou not what 
a deformed thief this fashion is ? 

Watch. I know that Deformed : he has been a vile thief this seven year : he 
goes up and down like a gentleman. I remember his name. 

• ,* ' ‘ v. < . " Ibid. ~ * 


When William Shakspeare left his fellow traveller, it was with 
unfeigned regret to part with one for whom, as it seemed, he had 
conceived so great a liking ; but it was also with a singular satisfaction 
on his part that the youth had fallen into such good hands. Bertram 
had resolved to stay where he was, partly from having been much 
pressed to do so by the Lord Urban, who had used him exceeding 
civilly ; and in some measure, because he felt quite unable to attempt 
any further travel, he was in so helpless weak a state. Having re- 
ceived, from divers of the earl’s serving men, the necessary directions 
for pursuing his way, and having notonly refreshed himself famously, 
but been liberally provided with a prodigal store of choice eating and 
drinking for his comfort on the road, the young traveller trudged 
manfully on pursuing of his journey. 

It chanced, after he had walked till he w'as getting to be tired, he 
came to a brook side which murmured very pleasantly, and sitting 
himself down on the grass, under an alder tree, he presently fell to 
making a meal of the victual he had ; the which pleased him infi- 
nitely, for the meat was of the best, and though he had no sauce save 
his ow n hunger, that latter gave so sweet a relish no other was want- 
ing ; and then he drew a flask of wine from under his doublet, and 
took a fair draught of it, which also gave him wonderful content. 
Now , whether it was he had had but little sleep many nights, or 
whether it was the strength of the wine got into his head, or the 
murmuring of the brook made him drowsy, I know not; but after 
yawning several times most unequivocally, and stretching his arms 
out, and shewing other signs of oppressive weariness, presently he 
lay his length on the grass, with the bundle under his head, and the 
stick in his hand, and in a few minutes was in the enjoyment of as 
sweet a slumber as he had known a long time. 

I 19 , 
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But mayhap it was the pleasant dream which then visited him that 
gave his sleep such absolute pleasantness; for, truly, it -was as de- 
lectable a dream as sleep ever produced — though it was made up of 
all manner of Strange pageants and unheard of famous marvels. 
Sometimes it took the shape of a goodly theatre filled with a noble 
company, and he a player whose very presence made the whole place 
to resound with plaudits — anon he had writ a play to be played be- 
fore the Queen’s Majesty and the groat lords and ladies of her court ; ' 
and he received most bountiful commendation from such glorious 
audience: — and thep he would be writing of poems that should be so 
liked of all persons of worship, there should scarce be anything in 
such esteem. And so the dream went on in divers other scenes of 
a like sort, as if there could be no end to the greatness they promised 
him ; and, in the end, there danced before his eyes the same pretty 
company of fairy dancers, singers, and revellers, as had used to 
haunt his slumbers in his younger days; and one more delicately ap- 
parelled than the rest, and of surpassing beauty, beckoned him on- 
ward as she flitted gracefully before him, singing of some words of 
exquisite hopeful meaning. - ■ , » 

At this he woke suddenly, and the bright visions changed into a 
fair landscape — the sweet music was turned to the faint humming of 
the water; and the press of tiny shapes, in their rare bravery, 
changed to innumerable small insects that were skimming the sur- 
face of the brook. The sleeper started from his position, and after 
refreshing himself by laving of his face in the water as he lay down 
on the bank, he shouldered his little burthen, and continued his 
journey in a gayer humour than he had been in since its commence- 
ment. He now more than ever took to the laying of plans and 
drawing out of schemes for his advancement; and the first and most 
notable of these was to make the best of his way to London, to find 
out the elder Burbage, who was the chief of a company of players 
there, and offer himself to be of his company ; the which he doubted 
not would be allowed, Burbage having already knowledge of his fit- 
ness for to be a player, having witnessed his first essay when he so 
readily undertook to fill the post of the sick boy. 

On entering a town on market day, and having passed long lines 
of peps for sheep and pigs, and droves of cattle — rude carts laden 
with sacks of grain, piles of cheeses heaped up in the open place, 
along side of baskets of eggs, poultry, and buttet, with here a show 
perchance of a wild Indian — there a famous doctor on a platform, 
offering to cure all diseases — in another spot the notablest conjuror 
and astrologer in the whole world, surrounded by gaping crowds 
of farmers, yeomen, and rustical sort of people — and elsewhere a 
harper singing of the popular old ballads in a circle of well pleased 
listeners of both sexes, he was stopped by a throng of persons of all 
ages and conditions, who seemed to be laughing very merrily at the 
rivalry of two travelling chapmen, seeking by dint of velubleness of 
tongue and low humour to get off their wares. The one was on 
amazing red-nosed old fellow, with one eye, but there was in it sa 
droll a twinkle, and it seemed so active withal, it was evident it 
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grieved not for the loss of its partner, lie had got with him a hand- 
ful of ballads and broad sheets, and a bundle at his back, which he 
was striving all his craft of tongue to dispose of. The other was a 
pedlar — a rare rogue, of a roost facetious vein, who whilst in serious 
commendation of his wares failed not to utter a sly jest at his rival. 
He had his pack opened before him, displaying all manner of ribbons 
and trinkets, which he shewed as openly as he could, and praised as 
though nothing half so good could be had anywhere. 

“Out with your pennies, my masters!” cried the ballad-monger. 
“Here is a choice time for spending. Delicate ballads I Hare 
ballads, new and old ! Here is one of an amorous turnspit who got 
so madly in love with his master’s daughter, he forgot his proper 
duty to that extreme, lie basted himself instead of the meat. It was 
sworn before the mayor he never came to his right senses till the 
cook run a knife into him to see if he was done. No history so 
true. Here is another of a merry apprentice, who kissed all the 
women, beat all the w'atch, and hanged all the cats within five miles 
of him, and how he afterwards became the powerfulest merchant in 
the world. All writ down in an especial edifying manner for the 
instruction of young persons. Here is the dialogue of the Oxford 
scholar, and the tanner of Woodstock, concerning of woman, whe- 
ther she be fish, flesh, or fowl. Full of most delectable fine argu- 
ment and deep learning. Buy, my masters, buy 1 Nevor had I such 
prodigal pennyworths. Most true ballads— only happened t'other 
day was a month. I sell no copper brooches for gold. Here are no 
glass beads to pass for fine stones. I seek not to cozen you with 
pewter for silver. These are ballads, my masters — nono so good 
have been w'rit this hundred year— choice for singing — choice for 
reading, and choice for sticking against the cupboard door.” 

“ Here is Paris thread ofthe best,” said the pedlar. “ Here are 
ribbons for holiday wear, that when given to a comely damsel, 
force her to be so desperate after the giver, ho shall marry her in a 
week. Here are garters so exquisitely fashioned, they make a neat 
ankle of so ravishing a shape, not an eye shall gaze on it without 
being lost in love for the owner. Here are pins and needles war- 
ranted to prick none, save those they run into. Here are leather 
purses that have been charmed by a conjuror, so that they have the 
virtue to double whatever money they shall hold. Here is famous 
goldsmith’s work in wedding-rings of metal that cannot bo matched 
for sterlingness, and are moreover known to keep all wives true to 
their husbands, and to hold them so obedient withal, they shall take 
a cudgelling or kissing with a like good will. Here are locks for hair 
— brooches and ear-rings, garnished with stones beyond' all price — 
necklaces and chains from beyond seas, and all so marvellous cheap 
they should be a bargain at thrice what I will sell them for. All true 
lovers come to me, I will insure you your desires at a small cost. All 
generous good husbands now is your time to win your wives to 
honest affectionateness. I am no dealer in monstrous dull lies that 
would make a dead man stir in his grave to hear of such roguery. 
Here is no poor foolish stuff put into measure to cheat simple persons 
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into a laugh. I have my eyes about me, and believe others not to 
be so blind as some that take but a half look at things do fancy. 
Judge for yourselves. Note how excellent are my wares. Whatever 
you lack you shall have of such fineness and at so cheap a rate as 
you can never have again. Girdles, belts, points, laces, glovcsi, 
kerchiefs, spoons, knives, spurs, scissors, thimbles, and all other 
things whatsoever, made so well and fast, they shall last till you 
die, and after that serve you as long as you inay have use for them.” 
In this strain the two continued, to the huge entertainment of the 
assembled rustics, who greedily bought of each, and laughed loudly . 
at their sly allusions to the other’s efforts to cheat them. The 
young traveller passed on as soon as he could — somewhat amused at 
the droll roguery of those merry knaves, till he caipo to another 
crowd about the town-crier, who had just made the whole neigh- 
bourhood resound with the clamour of his bell, causing persons to 
throng around him from all parts. William Shakspeare could only 
get near enough to hear a word or so that was bawled louder than 
the rest, so he asked of a staid simple-looking man at his elbow, 
what it meant. t , • 

“It meaneth that the Queen of Scots hath escaped,” replied he, 

“ and hue and cry hath been made for her from town to town, and 
from tithing to tithing. And„moreover, that London hath been seton 
fire, and that the papists are rising in all parts, bidding of every man 
to get himself in armour, in readiness Jo do battle in defence of the 
Queen Elizabeth, and to search for and seize on the false Queen ot 
Scots wherever she may be found.” '■ 

This intelligence surprised the young traveller -exceedingly, and 
amongst the market people it caused a singular commotion, for pre- 
sently they all broke up into little knots discoursing of no other mat- 
ter — some alarmed — some valiant — some threatening, and every one 
talking or seeking to talk of the escaped queen, the fire, and the pa- 
pists. William Shakspeare was proceeding on his way as speedily 
as he could, marvelling at what he had heard, when of a sudden he 
found himself seized firmly, and turning round beheld the person he 
had just spoke to, with his face flushed as though in some extraor- 
dinary excitement, and his whole frame in such a tremble as if he was 
taken with a sudden ague. 

“ I charge you to surrender yourself peaceably," exclaimed be to 
Ins astonished prisoner. ' , ‘ ‘ . . 

“For what cause, I pray you?” inquired the latter. 

“I arrest you as a false traitor and horriblo malefactor against 
the queen’s highness, our sbvereign lady, whose poor constable I am,” 
replied the other, seeming in terrible fear lest he should escape. 
“Ask of me no questions, but come strait before his worship the mayor 
—at yoqr deadly peril.” 

“I assure you I have done no oflence — there must he some mistake 
in this,” said his companion. . 

“An’ you seek to breed a bate by any shew of false words, I will 
call on all tfae men to bear you along forcibly,” added the constable. 
Believing both resistance and arguments would be useless, the 
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prisoner allowed himself to be led by the person who had detained 
him, followed by a throng of the curious, gf whom many, especially 
the women, grieved to see so handsome a youth in such custody. In 
a few minutes he found himself at the end of a long chamber, with a 
portly looking fellow, manifestly a miller by the (lour with which his 
garments were covered, that could be seen under his mayor’s gown 
— sitting at the top of a tab|e, in close and earnest consultation with 
a butcher on one side of him, and a vintner on the other, and then 
dictating to a bull-headed sturdy knave in the common dress of a 
smith. 

“Silence in the court!" cried the miller, the moment the consta- 
ble opened his mouth to make his accusation, and the mayor spokeso 
commandingly, the other contented himself with keeping fast hold 
of his prisoner ; and seeming in a wonderful anxiousness and solici- 
tude. It appeared that these worthies were the chief officers of the 
corporation, and they were about sending of a letter to the queen’s 
council concerning of the important intelligence of which the reader 
is acquainted, saying what they had done, and asking what further 
they should do. Every thing was first debated betwixt the miller, 
the butcher, and the vintner, who appeared to be as thoroughly 
ignorant of proper forms of speech in which to express themselves, as 
any three persons could ; and yet they spoke as confidently as if they 
considered themselves amongst the sages of the land. 

“Now, Alderman Hobnail, read wliat hath been writ, and our 
memories shall hold it the better," said the mayor, whereupon the 
scribe took the paper in his hand, and slowly, as if he could make out 
his own writing with some difficulty, he read what follows: — 

“An* it please you, right hpnourables, we have had a certain hue 
and cry arrive here, charging of us to make diligent searchings in 
all manner of our lanes and alleys, highways and byways, for the 
Queen of Scots, who is lied ; likewise of her majesty’s city of London, 
by the enemies set on fire; whereby in great haste we have got ready 
our men and armour, with such artillery as we have, on pain of 
death, as by the precept wo were commanded; and have charged 
divers of our constables to seek out and apprehend the said Queen of 
Scots, if so be she is lurking in our township ; but as yet we 
have gained no intelligence she hath ventured herself into these 
parts ” 

“ Please your worships, the Queen of Scots is here in my safe 
custody 1” exclaimed the constable, who found it utterly impossible 
to withhold any longer the intelligence of the important capture he 
imagined be had made. At hearing this, the mayor and aldermen 
started from their seats in such amazement as they had never shewn- 
before; but their surprise was far exceeded by that of the prisoner, 
who at last could not help laughing outright. “ Please your worship, 
the fact be manifest. This person came up to me, whilst the crier 
was giving out the intelligence of the Queen of Scots’ escape, and not 
hearing what Master Giles said, behaving a pestilent hoarseness, 
asked of me what he was saying; and on the instant I told him — her 
I should say — he — she I mean — took himself, or rather herself, off, 
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with the design of escape, as hastily as might be. Whereupon I felt 
assured he — she I should say — was no other than this escaped queen ; 
for, as I remember, the Queen of Scots is said to be fair, so is this 
person — and in no way deformed, which tallies with this person to a 
liair — and of a well-favoured countenance, the which this person 
hath also; and in huge trouble and anxiousness lest he — she should 
escape, I made him — her I mean, my prisoner, and have herewith 
brought him — her I should say, into your worships’ presence, to be 
further done with as your worships shall think Gttest.” 

The whole assembly seemed in so monstrous a marvel, they ap- 
peared as if they could do nothing but stare at the supposed queen. 

“Surely this person looketh but little like a woman,” observed the . 
mayor at last ; at which the vintner very pithily remarked, there were 
divers of that sex who looked not what they passed for; and the but- 
cher added, with a like shrewdness, it was well known of many wo- 
men, that on an occasion they could enact the man so much to the 
life, their husbands could not do it half so well. Hearing these fine 
arguments, the miller looked somewhat puzzled, and again the con- 
stable put in sundry other reasons of his for coming to the conclusion 
ho had — all which, with his singular confusion of he’s and she’s 
which marked his discourse, appeared to afford infinite diversion to 
the suspected Queen of Scots. Presently, being called upon to give 
an account of himself, the latter strove to convince the worthies of the 
corporation of the ridiculous blunder of the constable, by pointing to 
his moustache, saying, as gravely as he could, he never knew that 
formed any part of the escaped queen’s countenance; and then un- 
covered his head to shew how different his hair was to a woman’s ; but 
this only led to a consultation of the mayor with his chief advisers, and 
hearing something about empanelling a jury of matrons, the young 
traveller immediately tore open his doublet, and put beyond a doubt 
— to the horrible disappointment of the constable — that he was nei- 
ther her highness of Scotland, nor woman of any kind. After which, 
lie made such choice jests of the affair, that set the whole corporation 
laughing right heartily, and was dismissed from custody, amid the 
merry congratulations of every one present, save only Master Con- 
stable, against whom his doings of that day furnished his acquaint- 
ance with a continual jest. 

William Shakspeare got out of the town without further molesta- 
tion ; and, on the road, coming up to a heavily laden waggon, drawn 
by six horses, lie made a bargain with the waggoner to take him to 
Oxford. On getting into the vehicle, he nearly placed himself in the 
lap of an old lady there seated, in consequence of his not seeing 
clearly, the interior was so dark ; but he excused himself so grace- 
fully, that he soon got to be on exceeding friendly terms with her. 
As his eyes became more used to the darkness, he began to make out 
the figures of his fellow-travellers. — First there was the old lady, a 
notable motherly sort of dame, going to London to visit her daughter. 
She was marvellous social, talking of her affairs as iT each one pre- 
sent was her intimate dear friend and gossip of long standing, although 
she had seen none before she joined them in the waggon. 
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Next to her was a sickly looking boy, going with his mother, who 
seemed to hold him very tenderly, to get advice of the notaldest 
chirurgions of London for his ailments. These spoke but little, and 
only jn a few whispers One to another. Beside these were two young 
Oxford scholars, keeping up a continual arguing on all manner of 
subjects, as if they could not live a minute without shewing of their 
skill in logic, yet neither could convert the other to his opinion, for 
each debated the more strongly,, the more closely he was combatted. 
There was but one more of the party, and he w r as a stoutglover from 
Woodstock, who had been staying with somo friends in Wales. He 
was a great devourer of news, and was no less desirous of playing the 
intelligencer himself, then he was to listen to the news of another. 
The young traveller was soon seized on by the old dame going to 
London, and the stout glover of Woodstook, as a listener for one, and 
an intelligencer for the other. 

“ By my troth, I shall be right glad to get to tny journey’s end," 
said the former; “as I told my maid Lettice the very morning I 
started ; and she had a monstrous longing to be of my company, so 
that she might see London streets paved with gold, and to get but a 
glimpse of the queen’s glorious majesty, of whom she had heard - 
such marvels ; but my husband, who loveth a jest dearly, said that 
she was in no condition to have her longing gratified, and must first 
be married a decent time ere she should, speak of such things. In- 
deed, my husband hath an exceeding merry humour; but he meaneth 
no harm by it to man, woman, -or child, 1 promise you. I was but 
a girl when he took me to wife. I remember the day as well as though 
it were but yesterday; and in honest truth it will be just forty years 
come Candlemas. Ah ! I little thought then I should ever be taking 
of a long journey to sec a daughter of mine own settled in Barbican, 
whose husband is so highly related he hath a brother, whose wife is 
first cousin to my lord mayor ! Ay, I thought no more of it than could 
an unborn babe. But none can foresee what great things shall come 
to pass.” ' . V. ' . ' , 

“Know you any news, good sir?” inquired tho glover, who had 
been waiting impatiently to put that question for some minutes. The 
young traveller acquainted him with what he had heard in the town 
he had lately left, not forgetting to relate tho droll blunder of the 
constable in taking him to be the escaped Queen Of Scots, to which 
his companion listened with prodigious interest, as no news could, 
in his conceit, be so credible as that which is given by the party who 
had been an actor in it. 

“ Ha 1” exclaimed the Woodstock man, “ there have been con- 
tinual bruits of tho Queen of Scots escaping, ever since she hath been 
a close prisoner. Perchance it is like enough to happen. I did my- 
self hoar of a horrible conspiracy she had entered into to let in the 
Spaniards and destroy all the protestants in the kingdom. Truly, 
she is a most pestilent base woman. Yet know I for certain, that 
my Lord of Shrewsbury’s dealings with her. have not been honest. 
Indeed, I could tell of a certain christening of which I have had thb 
minutest particulars — secret though it was. But of such scandals 
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about her there is so famous a plenty^ that if but one half be true, it * 
maketh the other half credible.” . ; -.->i /r-./ m i • o !•>.■ 

“ My husband, as I remember, told me she was a horrible papist,” 
said the old dame ; “ and I heard worthy master curate declare, 

' after service, the very Sunday before I left, ,she must heeds be a 
most wicked wretch; else would she forswear all toleration of such 
villany : and as fair a preacher is he as you shall And in any 
pulpit ; and taketh his dinner with us some twice at least in the 
week, and always comraendeth my skill in cookery ; and, as he 
hath himself told me, esteemeth my husband as the godliest 
Christian-man he hath ever known; and myself as the notablest- 
■ . perfect housewife in the whole parish.” , " • •. r ' ' 

“Heard you any fresh matters in Scotland?” asked the glover. 
“Are the French busy there in any new intrigues, think you?” 
Really, I know not; for l have spoke with none capable of 
rightly informing me of such things,” replied the youthful Shak- 
' speare. 

“ Is it true, the unhappy news of the murder committed on 
the poor Prince of Orange?” inquired the other, with huge 
earnestness. * 'And is there any intelligence to be relied on concern- 
ing of the embassy of Sir Philip Sydney to condole with the French 
king on the death of his dear brother, the Duke of Anjou?” A num- 
ber of other questions of news followed these in quick succession, 
whereby it appeared that this greedy intelligencer was seeking to get 
note of every thing going forward in every partofthe world ; but bis 
companion gave him such scanty answers, he was fain at last to give 
- up all hope of turning him to any more profit — and the old dame 
having told theages ofher children and grandchildren, with the fullest 
particulars of their several histories, also rested her tongue — so that 
■ _ lie was left to attend to the dialogue of the Oxford students, who had 
hitherto heeded . nqthing but their own arguing. 

“ Nay, that cannot be, for Aristotle dcclareth the very reverse,” 
said one, with prodigious earnestness. i ■ 

“ But what sayeth Socrates on that head ?” replied the other, some- 
what triumphantly. “Ay, and Epicurus and others of the ancients. 

1 doubt you can do away with such evidence. Methinks you must 
• needs acknowledge yourself to be well beaten in this argument, for 
truly you are now at your last shifts.” . ' • :• 

“ Nay, be not in such conceit of the matter,” rejoined the first, 
in any manner rather than like one who suffereth defeat. .“ I was 
never so well off in my logic since the question was started. Now I • . 
will maintain, even at the stake, these my propositions, which I 
doubt not to make good with all proper weapons of rhetoric, and 
references of highest authority. First, the body hath a soul.” 

“ Granted,” said his companion. 

“ All souls are, therefore they exist.” - . A'- 

■ “ I let that pass.” 

“ To exist, argueth to live, and to live requireth the proper sus- 
tenance of life.” • 1 , ( -ir, 

“ That hath to be proved," gravely remarked his opponent. ... 
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“ Proved!” exclaimed the other, as if in a monstrous astonish- 
ment. V Is there anything that can live without victual ? Have not 
all animals, whether of bird or beast, fish or insect, a natural com- 
modity of mouth and stomach, whereby they are used to eat what 
pleaseth them?” - r. >• 

“There be sundry sorts of creatures who, it is credibly- known, 
live without 'any manner of victual whatsoever,” said his companion. 
“ I pass over what is so notorious as the barnacle that is the fruit of 
a tree, therefore can require no feeding, yet is an animal with no 
deficiency of stomach or,' mouth ; and the chameleon who is a beast, 
yet useth himself to no victual. I will say nought of the toad, that 
may live a hundred years shut up in the crevice of a rock. I will 
scarce so much mention the salamander, the phoenix, the cockatrice, 
and, other familiar animals, which divers famous philosophers main- 
tain do support .themselves after a like fashion. But I will at opce 
to the stronghold of my argument, which is, that ghosts have' never 
been known to eat or drink even of the delicatest things that came 
in their way.” 

“By our lady I have great doubt of that,” exclaimed the other.; 
“ hast forgot the ghost of the drunken tapster, that uspd to haunt the 
very cellar in which his corpse was discovered ; and what should a- 
ghost want in such a place think you, but to refresh himself with 
a draught of the good wine of which he had used to beso fond? Dost 
not remember how the spirit of a certain ancient housekeeper was 
known to walk the pantry of her master’s house, and for what rea- 
sonable purpose could that he, save to feast on the store of delicacies 
she knew was there to be found ? But there is a fresher and more 
convincing instance that happened at our college only last vacation 
to little Master Pipkin, the proctor. Now he and a certain lame 
doctor of divinity were sworn brothers. Dr. Polyglott was of an ex- 
ceeding gravity, and as learned a scholar as Oxford could produce. 
It was said that he was at his books all day and all night, and that 
he liked nothing so. well ; but, in truth, he had a monstrous liking 
for roast pig with codling sauce, and this the proctor knew. So he 
asked the doctor to come and sup with him at an hour named, and 
be should have most choice feasting on this his favourite dish ; and 
he having gladly assented, Master Pipkin got things in readiness.. 
At the appointed time, the learned scholar hopped across the proctor's 
chamber towards the table much in the ordinary way, and feasted 
as he had never feasted before; but he looked graver even than he was 
wont to look, and spoke never a word the whole time he was engaged 
in devouring this delicate food. Nevertheless, this did not excite in his 
host any strange surmises, knowing his old friend to be.given to fits of 
such deep thinking, ha would not speak for hours, no matter what he 
mightbe about. But the strange greatness of his appetitedid create a 
very singular marvelling in the proctor, for the learned scholar conti-- 
nued to fill his trencher, and to empty it with such frequency, that in the 
end the roast-pig was picked to the bones, and the codling sauce eat up 
to the last mouthful. As soon asthis became manifest. Dr. Polyglott 
hoppedoutpf the chamberas gravely as he had hopped into it. The 
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next morning, little Pipkin called on his old friend, to inquire whether 
he had slept well after so heavy a supper, when, to his extreme horror, 
lie learned that the poor doctor had been dead since noon the preceding 
day. Now it followeth from this, that the worthy doctor of divinity 
evinced his wonderful fine wisdom, in taking the opportunity to ban- 
quet on his favourite dish to the last morsel as he did, knowing that 
such delicacies as roast-pig with codling-sauce, the most fortunate of 
ghosts cannot hope to fall in with but rarely.” 

The youthful Shakspeare was somewhat amused at what he had 
heard, and presently he joined in the argument with as serious an 
earnestness as either, much to the marvel of the Oxford scholars, 
who thought it most wondrous, a plain countryman as he appeared, 
should talk so well and wisely. It was manifest he soon had the 
best of the argument. Indeed, he brought forth such convincing rea- 
sons, clothed in such brave language, that his opponents quickly got 
more into the humour of listening to his discourse, than of offering 
any speech of their own. Grave as he appeared, he was but entertain- 
ing of himself with their credulity. . . . 

“But concerning of ghosts, there is a thing that puzzleth me out of 
all telling,” said he, in conclusion. “ It cannot be for a moment sup- 
posed any person would be so heathenish ignorant, or so deplorable 
foolish, as to think such things are not to be met with— yet there is a 
matter connected with them that methinks goeth a great way towards 
such thinking, an’ it be not properly explained by those having most 
knowledge of the subject. This I will here proceed to lay open to 
you, as I should be infinitely glad to be instructed by your opinion. 
Now, as far as the wisest philosophers have written, a ghost is im- 
material, of no sort of substance, being but the mere shadow, as.it • 
were,, of the body from which it hath been separated ; and that none, 
save only man, who hath a soul, can come into the state that is com- 
monly called being a ghost.” - 

“ Truly, sir, there can be no disputing anything so clearly put,” 
observed one of the scholars. - . 

“Now mark you this, my masters,” continued the young traveller, 
with a more profound gravity; “ there never yet was an instance of 
a ghost who appeared without proper apparelling — none so abotni- ' 
nably ill-behaved as to shew himself deprived of clothing of every 
kind," ■ „ . 

“ Nay, so horrible improper a thing cannot be conceived of them,” 
said the other. - . ~ . 

“ Indeed, I thought asmuch,” added William Shakspeare. “Now 
there is a ghost of a person of worship seen, just as he used to be 
when he lived. How came he with a doublet? Garments have no 
souls as I have ever heard; and therefore neither bose'nor trunks, 
nor cloaks, nor bats, nor apparel of any kind can be ghosts. . And 
bow can they be worn of a ghost being of substance as they must 
needs be, not being of the immaterial nature ofa spirit? If the latter, 
as hath been credibly affirmed, can slide through the crack of a door 
with ease, there is no clothing of ever so fine a fabric but what cannot 
help staying behind at such time; and so leave ,the poor ghost without 
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a thread to cover him. And when a ghost standeth before any per- 
son, his garments being heavy, and he so exceeding light, they must 
needs fall to his heels for lack of proper support, — to the horrible 
scandal of all decent spectators.'! ' " 

The Oxford scholars looked as perfectly puzzled as it was possible 
for any men to be; and evidently knew not what to say on so perplex-: 
ing a matter, for they bad wit enough to see there could be but two 
conclusions to such an argument,' which were a sort of Scylla and 
Chary bdis to the theory of ghosts ; for if they would affirm ghosts went 
without clothing — seeing that none could be had of any material 
that would stay on a shadow for a single moment — they would put 
themselves against the best authorities that had writ or spoken on the 
subject, all of whom vouched for their being properly clad in ordi- 
nary tirjng ; and if they ventured to maintain garments might be of 
the same nature with ghosts, they by it expressed their conviction, 
that every article of apparel was possessed of a soul, which they knew 
to be a proposition so contrary to common sense, no sober person would 
allow of such a thing for a single instant. Doubtless the young travel- 
ler fell famous satisfaction at having brought these rare logicians to so 
complete a pdnplus, for’ truly they seemed to have been struck with 
a sudden dumbness. At last one acknowledged that what had just 
■been advanced, involved an argument the whioh had never been • 
started before, and he was not then prepared to give it answer, as it 
required a monstrous deal of profound thinking, it was of so abstruse 
a nature j and the other followed with something to the same purpose ; 
and presently they managed to turn the disputation into another 
channel. ' . ' 

In this way the whole party proceeded on their journey; the only 
variation being some of them would occasionally get out of the waggon 
and walk by the side of the waggoner, amongst whoin the youthful 
Shakspcare might be found more frequently than any other, inquir- 
ing of him the names of the places they passed through, and of the 
fair mansions of persons of worship that lay within sight, for it was 
a most welcome relief to the former, after having been thoroughly 
tired of the humours of his companions, to delight himself with ob- 
serving the beauties of the surrounding country, and the appearance 
of the different classes of persons he met on the road. Every face 
bore to him signs of a certain character, no two of whom seemed to 
be alike ; and from these he could in his own mind, read the history, 
habits, and thoughts, of all he gazed on. Mayhap, a great portion of 
this was mere speculation — nevertheless, it served to beguile the time 
with a very. fair entertainment. 

“ And what place come we to next, Master Giles?” inquired he of 
the waggoner. - - • ■*- *»-», 

“ Oxford, an’ it please ye,” replied the man. • ‘ 

“ Do We make any stay there?” asked the other. 

M Ees, maister, we bide a whole night at comely Mistress <TAve-. 
-nant’s, atthe Grown Inn,” answered the waggoner, seemingly endea- 
vouring to attend to his horses and his companion at the same time. 
“ Jphn D’Avenant hath just taken her to wife. Cooih, Bess ! put thee 
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best leg forrard — do now, I prythee? — and I’se warrant ye she’s as 
seemly a hostess as ever drew spigot. Mather-a-way I” 

“ Doubtless an hour or so with a pretty woman maketh your jour- 
ney to be all the pleasanter,” observed the young traveller. 

“ Doant it thoal” exclaimed the mart, with a grin that displayed 
a pair of jaws of extraordinary capaciousness, “Gogs wouns, mais- 
ter I When it be my good hap to get me along-sido the shafts o’ so 
goodly sweet a creature as Mistress D’Avenant, I feels my heart for 
to pull stronger nor the best beast o’ the whole team. — Gee-whut I get 
thee along, I tell thee ! — and I takes it as daintily as a forehorse going 
down hill. Body o’ me! when she bringelh me a pinto’ tickle brain, 
and letteth her sloe-black eyes to rest upon me, whilst I be a fum- 
bling o’ the money out o’ my leathern purse, I feels so dizzy, and so 
strange, and so full o’ monstrous sweet pleasantness fro’ top to toe. 
I've no more heed o’ the waggon than the waggon has o' me.” 

“Methinks, by this, you must bo in love with the good dame,” 
said his companion jestingly. “ But, surely you will not think of 
doing mine host of the Crown so ill a turn, as to be a loving of his 
wife when you stop at his house?” 

“Wouldn’t I thoa?” cried Giles, with an inexpressible sly wink 
of his somewhat roguish eyes, as he lifted his cap with his left hand 
and scratched his head, countryman fashion. “As far as I can guess, 
I doant take a waggoner to be any more free of temptation than 
another man, but if any manner of man whatsoever can come within 
the glance o’ Mistress D’Avenant’ s sloe black peepers, and not think 
within himself how blessed would be his condition were he John 
D’Avenant, and John D’Avenant he — ho must needs bo such a mor- 
tal as be clean different from the ordinary sons of Adam.” 

This, and other conversation to' the same purpose, excited some 
faint curiosity in the young traveller to behold her whose charms 
had made so forcible an impression on the susceptible heart of Mas- 
ter Giles; and this curiousness of his in due time was indulged. At 
their entrance into Oxford, which was at dusk of the evening, the 
two scholars left the waggon, and it proceeded leisurely along till it 
stopped in the yard of the Crown Inn. It was too dark to distinguish 
objects very clearly, but as far as could be judged of it, the inn was 
a capacious building well accommodated for its purposes. Lights 
were streaming from many casements, and the burthen of a popular 
liallad came in full chorus from one of thorn. A door being open, 
figures could be seen moving about in the red glare of the kitchen- 
fire; and on a cry being raised of “The waggon I the waggon I 
Here be Master Giles come, mistress!” two or three persons came 
rushing out. 

“John I pVythee make all speed to help the travellers out!” cried 
a female, who was approaching with a lighted candle, which she 
shaded with her hand. 

“Ay, sweetheart ! I'll be with thee on the instant,” replied a young 
man coming after her, and then calling into the house, cxclaiined-r- 
“ Come Ralph I Come Bobin ! Wilt be all night a bringing of those 
steps ?" • 
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“ Welcome to Oxford, good friends !” cried the first speaker, very 
pleasantly, as she appeared at the end of the waggon. 

“Hal Master Giles, how dost do?” said the other, cordially greet- 
ing the driver as an old acquaintance. 

“ Bravely, Master D'Avenant, bravely 1” replied he. “ And your 
fair mistress. Body o’ me, an’ she doant look more bloomingly than 
ever l M 

“ Marry, Master Waggoner 1 when am I to come to my full bloom, 
think you?” said the first speaker, with a pretty laugh, as she left, 
him to pay attention to her new guests. William Shakspeare was 
assisting his fellow travellers to alight, but he could not help turning 
round to take note of this Mistress D’Avenant ; and in honest truth he 
saw before him as delicious a face as any man need desire to see, 
with lustrous dark eyes, rich complexion, and a most bewitching 
mouth — glowing as it were, under the fight thrown upon them by 
the candle, and ornamented with a becoming head-tire. 

“ Take him down gently, I pray you, good sir, for he is exceeding 
weak,” said the tender mother, as the young traveller was helping 
her sick son out of the waggon. 

“ Truly, lie shall be as tenderly handled as if his own kind mother 
were a helping him,’,’ replied he; this gentle speech of his brought 
on him the notice of the pretty hostess, who looked with a pleased 
surprise at beholding of so handsome manly a youth. In due time 
all had alighted. The Woodstock man had already departed. The 
mother and child, with the old dame, led the way — the latter, as 
usual, making herself wondrous gracious with the host; and the 
youthful Shakspeare walking last, by the side of his comely hostess, 
with whom he appeared already to bealTordingsomepleasingentertain- 
ment, for she manifestly took his converse with infinite satisfaction. 
The waggoner stood behind, gazing after the last two as lie scratched 
his head, with a look as though he had much rather Mistress D'Ave- 
nant had stayed where she was, or that her companion had come to 
any inn at Oxford save the Crown. s ■ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The trustiest, lovingest atiJ gentlest boy 
That ever master kept. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. . 

The love of boys unto their lords 5s strange : 

I have read of wonders of it. Y et this boy. 

For my sake (if a man may judge by looks 
And speech) would outdo story. I may see 
t * . - v A day to pay him for his loyalty. * ' • 

. s latD. 

, Ah ! dere Ood ! what mai this be 

That alle thing weres and wasteth awai ; 

Frendschip is but a vanyte - "* • • 

*. Unnethe hit dures all a day. 

Vbrnon MS. y 

Alas! 

There are no more such masters ; I may wander 
. From east to Occident, cry out for service, 

. Try many, all good, serve truly, never 

Find such another master. • * 

■ Shakspf.ark. 

’ > , > , 

. * • ' ■’ . * # ./• 

“What dost think of my lord’s new page?” inquired the grave 
old butler of the equally gravo old housekeeper of the Lord Urban, as 
they sat together in a small chamber adjoining the buttery of the 
earl’s mansion, taking of their morning repast. 

“ Truly a most well favoured youth and a gentle,” replied the old 
dame. “ I be hugely mistaken in him, good Adam, an’ he be notof 
a most kindly disposition. Never saw I youth so courteous, and yet 
so humble withal. He is ever ready to do all manner of friendly of- 
fices to whoever he eometh anigh ; and yet, of such humility as he 
seemeth, there is a look and behaviour with him that is manifestly 
much above the service he hath put himself upon." 

“Ay, Joyce, that hath struck me more than once,” observed 
Adam. “But there is another thing which I have observed in this 
Bertram, in which he differs greatly from youths of his own age, as 
far as I have seen — and this is, his constant refraining from all 
kinds of pastime. Despite of his apparent cheerfulness I cannot help 
thinking he hath some secret sorrow which he alloweth to prey on 
his gentle nature. I have not lived these years without acquiring 
some cunning in observing of faces ; and I do detectin his such signs 
as assure me he is in no way happy.” 

“Perchance that shall make him the better company for my lord,” 
said Joyce. “ Indeed, they are so like in, their humours, methinks 
they cannot help taking to each other with a mutual good will. R 
is evident the page loveth his lord, he speaketh of him so fondly, and 
attendeth on him with so affectionate a reverence; and as it ap- 
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peareth to me, thcearl is wonderfully partial to his young atteudant, 
for he is never easy save when he is present.” 

“Truly I think so,” added the old butler. 

“ I marvel he hath not come,” observed the housekeeper. 

“ He tasteth nothing himself till his master hath sufficed himself,” 
replied Adam; “and ’tis as pretty a sight as can well be seen, to 
note how, with what store of sweet persuasions, the page getteth his 
lord to partake of the dainties he setteth before him, till he hath 
made a fair meal. But here cometh his light footstep along the 
passage.” 

The next minute the youth who had been William Shakspeare’s 
fellow traveller cnterqfl the chamber, clad like a page in the livery 
of the Lord Urban, with sword and dagger, much improved in his 
looks, though still of more delicate appearance than is common with 
one of his age. Courteously he saluted the two ancient domestics, in 
a manner as gentle as if they were his good parents rather than his 
fellow servants, and took his place beside them, accepting what they 
helped him to with abundance of thankfulness, and only regretting 
he should put them to such trouble. And this behaviour of his so 
took the hearts of old Adam and his companion, that they appeared 
as if they could not do half enough to shew how wondrously it 
pleased them. 

“ And how fareth our noble master, sweet sir?” inquired the 
housekeeper. 

“ He mends apace, good dame,” replied the youth. “ Indeed, I 
am now in hopes he may be got out altogether of his unhappy 
phrenzies and terrible sad fits of melancholy. Alack 1 ’tis a most 
grievous thing so noble a gentleman should be in so sad a case as 
he is T” 

“Ah! that is it,” exclaimed Adam, sorrowfully. “ But dost 
know what great cause he hath had for such deep sadness?” 

“ Nay, not a word of it,” answered Bertram ; “ noram I in any 
way desirous to learn, unless my lord think it fit I should. 1 only 
know he is a most unhappy gentleman, and methinks that should 
be enough knowledge for me to strain my exertions to the utmost, 
to lead him into more pleasing feelings.” 

“ I do famously approve of such discretion,” said the old dame; 
and then, as was customary of her, recommenced pressing him to 
make a better meal. “ Truly, never met I any person with such 
strange lack of appetite,” she added, on Gnding-her endeavours of no 
avail. “ O’ my word, you must not hope to attain any stoutness .of 
flesh, go you on with so poor a stomach. But mayhap there are other 
things you might more relish. There is a fair portion of a roast kid 
now, cooked but yesterday, that would make most delicate eating for 
, your breakfast, that I will" get for you, please you to say yon could 
fancy it — or I will have for you a tender pullet broiled on the in- 
stant, an’ you tell me you have a mind for so nice a dainty.” 

“ Indeed I thank you very heartily, I am well content with the 
excellent bountiful meal I have made,” replied the page. There- 
upon the old butler entreated him to make a more prodigal use of the 
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ale on the table, or allow of his fetching him a cup of choice malm- 
sey or canary : but the youth courteously thanked him, yet could 
not be induced lo taste a drop more beyond what he had drank. Im- 
mediately after this, one of the grooms of the chamber came to tell 
Bertram his lord wanted him; upon which he made what haste he 
could towards that part of the building where the earl had chose to 
lodge himself. Whilst the youth is making his way through the long 
passages and broad staircases of this goodly mansion, the reader 
shall at once be transported to the Lord Urban’s chamber. 

It Was a gloomy apartment of some dimensions, lighted only by 
a window of stained glass. On one side o^it was a large bookcase,' 
well stored with volumes of different sizes — th| chimney-piece was 
carved all round with armorial bearings, in almost numberless diffe- 
rent compartments — the chairs and couches were covered with the 
same dark tapestry as Ibe panels, and the table in the centre bore a 
coverlet of some black stufT, ornamented with a deep border of the 
same colour. At the end of the chamber opposite the bookcase, on 
each side of the window, were two large portraits, in carved oak 
frames, — one a handsome young knight, in full armour, doubtless 
meant for. the earl. in his younger days; and the other was com- 
pletely hid under a black cloth. There were two doors to this cham- 
ber, one of which was tire entrance, and the other led into an ante-: 
chamber whero the page slept, and to the eaTl's bed-chamber, which 
was beyond it. There was no Bign of living thing near, save a fine 
greyhound that was listlessly stretching himself by sliding his fore 
paws close together along the glossy flooring till they w'ere thrust out 
their full length, and then he would make a faint sort of whining as 
he looked about and found himself alone. 

Presently, a noise like the turning of a key was heard, which made 
the dog somewhat more attentive, but instead of lookihg towards 
either of the doors, his eyes were fixed in a different direction, and 
the next moment a concealed door was seen to. open, and thereat, 
with exceeding cautiousness, the Lord Urban made his appearance, 
clad in a suit of black velvet, and looking as if moved with so mon- 
strous a sadness no heart could live under it. After closing the 
door as cautiously as he had opened it, the earl flung himself into a 
couch, and, with , an aspect of a most woeful sort, he fixed his eyes 
on the black curtain that covered the picture. All this while it was 
evident his mind was in great trouble. His lips would move and 
curl into strange expressions, far from pleasing ; his eyes seemed to 
strain as if after some object that-was fading from their sight, and 
then he would start back. His breast heaved, and his face grew 
clouded. He would frown till the wrinkles on his forehead ap- 
peared to be so pressed knd squeezed together they must needs crack 
— and draw in his lips so long and strongly, his mouth disappeared 
under the beard of the lower part of it. The greyhound looked as 
though he had again composed himself to sleep ; yet would he open 
his eyesiand fix them on hjs master with a curious interest, at every 
start or sudden exclamation the earl made. . . v' 

•“ ’Twas a rightful deed 1" muttered the Lord Urban, in deep thick 
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tones that spoke a far profounder meaning than the mere words con- 
veyed. “ ’Twas a just vengeance! The greatly guilty should be 
greatly punished I” Presently a strong shuddering passed over him, 
and his aspect changed from a severe stern ness to a painful melancholy. 
“ 'Twas a most infamous deed!” exclaimed the earl, in broken ac- 
cents that were scarce audible; “ a deed by which I have' forfeited 
all reputation here, and hope hereafter. Anunknightly deed — a cow- 
ardly deed — a most-horrible base murder! Ha 1” screamed the 
unhappy man, when, on raising his eyes, he met those of his page, 
upon whom he hastily rushed, and seized by the throat as though he 
were about to strangle him. “ Dost come prying and listening, fel- 
low I Nay — nay — ” he added, as suddenly letting go the yquth as he 
had laid hold of him. “ I mean thee no hurt, boy ! — O’ my life, I 
will not harm thee. But why didst enter without knocking?” 

“ I knocked many times, my lord, but you answered me not,” re- 
plied Bertram, with more sympathy in his looks than fear. “ And 
you having sent for me pressingly, I made bold to enter without 
further delaying.” . 

„ “ Right, boy, right 1” said his lord hurriedly. “ I did send for 
thee I remember me well, and doubtless I was too deeply engaged in 
mine own thoughts to take any heed of thy knocking. But didst hear 
me say anything discreditable? — Aught to my disadvantage? Spoke 
I at all of — — ” The earl seemed as though the word choked him, 
for he could not speak it, and wrung the hand of his young attendant, 
which he had affectionately seized, when his humour changed from 
its sudden furiousness, and turned away.. 

“ Alas, my lord, such I have heard too often to pay them any 
manner of heed,” answered Bertram sorrowfully. “ They are but 
the natural offspring of your phrenzy — that none who know you, and 
love you, would take, save as evidence of your exceeding unhappi- 
ness.”, ' 

“ And. dost not believe I have committed such wrongful act as I 
have declared?” inquired the Lord Urban, again taking his page 
kindly by tho.haud, and looking into his face with a countenance of 
sadness mingled with affection. 

“ How could I credit so intolerable a thing?” exclaimed the youth. 
“ Methinks the generous treatment I have received at your hands 
would suffice to plant your nobleness firmly in my opinion, but what 
I have seen of your other actions is of the like honourable character; 
and surely these common acts are the properest evidence to judge 
you by — against which the idle sayings of your distempered fancy 
can weigh only as a feather in the balance.” 

“ True, boy, true,” cried the earl, a faint smile making itself vi- 
sible on his noble features, as he more tenderly pressed the hand he 
held in his own. “ Such things must need be or my mind’s disorder* 
I cannot be so horrible base a wretch as I do sometimes think my- 
self. I do assure thee I have been in wonderful reputation of the 
noblest persons, for all truly famous and noble qualities. Indeed, I 
have been from my youth ready to cast aside e, very one thing most 
valued, rather than the slightest blemish should rest upon my honour, 
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Surely then it cannot be I should in a moment thrust away from mo 
the fame I had laboured so long and well to acquire, and do so cruel 
a deed all men that knew it would cry shame.” 

“ It is too improbable to be considered a moment, my lord,” replied 
his young companion. 

“ And yet thou knowest not the provocation that may lead to such 
things,” added his lord, with a more touching earnestness. “ It 
seemeth to me the very honourablest sort of man may be maddened 
by wrong into the shewing of such notorious ill behaviour. Thou art 
too young to judge of this. Thou canst not yet enter into the feelings 
of a man who having attained the highest eminence of nobleness, in 
extreme confidence he shall so live and die, on a sudden findcth him- 
self reduced to the lowest base abjectness, by one who was the last of 
all in his expectation to do him any evil.” 

Truly, I never heard of so hapless a case,” observed the page. 

“ Doubtless ’tis somewhat rare,” said the earl. “ But, prythee, 
get me a book and read. I would be amused out of this humour. 
Fetch the same goodly romance thou wert engaged upon yesterday.” 
The page cheerfully did as he was required, believing, by so doing, 
he should beguile the earl of his unhappiness; and presently sitting 
himself in a chair with a huge volume in his lap, commenced read- 
ing of the marvellous adventures of certain famous knights, lie soon 
got to be too much interested in the narrative to attend to his hearer, 
whom he fully believed to be as completely taken with the hook as 
himself, — but such was far from being the case, for though the earl 
at first appeared attending to what was being read to him, in a few 
minutes it was evident, from the changed expression of his counte- 
nance, his mind was engrossed by a very different matter. A hollow 
groan at last forced the page to desist awhile from his reading. 

The noble features of the earl now appeared black and distorted, 
as though under the influence of a great agony — his eyes with a sad 
fixedness staring at vacancy, and his hands clenching fast the arms 
of the chair on which he. sat — his head leaning forward, one leg 
under the seat and the other projecting stiffly before him — in brief, 
the whole attitude as strained as a mere effigy of stone. 

“ Murder!" muttered he in the most thrilling tones Bertram had 
ever heard, “ Oh, infamous ! Oh, most base deed ! Oh! intole- 
rable foul blot upon mine honour ! Nought can erase the stain. Re- 
putation! thou art lost to me for ever! But who slandereth me? 
Who dare say ought to my discredit?” inquired he in a louder voice, 
and with a fierce frowning look. “ Am I not Urban de la Pole? 
Urban the reproachless? ’Twas a just deed ! Who dares proclaim 
it to be a murder?” 

“ My lord! my lord! I pray you out of this plirenzyl” exclaimed 
the page urgently, as he pushed his lord slightly on the shoulder to 
arouse him from his strange fancies. At this the latter started of 
a sudden, and grasped his young companion’s arm with both his 
hands, staring upon him with a somewhat bewildered gaze. 

“ Ha ! what dost say, boy ?” hastily inquired he, just above his 
breath, as it were. 
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“ I beseech you, my lord, not to allow of these violent terrible fits 
to get so much the better of you,” replied Bertram, in a most earnest 
voice, and with a look of deepest sympathy. “ Believe me, there is 
no one person anywhere nigh unto you, who would breathe one word 
but to your well-deserved praise. It grieveth me to the heart to see 
so noble a gentleman so moved. I marvel such gloomy shadows, 
the mere cheats of a disordered mind, should have such power over 
your excellent sweet nature.” 

“ I do believe thou lovest me, boy,” said the earl, taking the other’s 
hand in his wonted kind manner, 

“ Ay, that do I, right heartily, my lordl” exclaimed the youth, 
with a most convincing sincerity. “ I lovo you for your truly nobio 
character — such as I have heard from divers of your honest faithful 
servants — for the greatnoss of your heart and honourableness of your 
conduct — as shewn in a long career of truly glorious deeds — for your 
bountiful generousness of disposition to every distressed poor person 
of whose wants you can gain intelligence; — and I love you for your 
noble behaviour to myself — the very creature of your prodigal kind- 
ness — whom you have saved from the horriblest evils humanity can 
endure. You found me with nought else to recommend me to vour 
notice but the desperateness of my state. You took charge of me, 
attended me as a dear friend rather than a master; gave back to mo 
the health which long suffering had deprived me of; and the home 
that villany had forced me from ; and yet, with the full confidence of 1 ' , 

a perfect honourable nature, up to this hour you have aflordcd ine 
all the succour I needed, w ithout asking mo one word of the cause 
that brought me into such necessity. I might not be the thing I 
seemed — perchance, one quite unworthy of your smallest esteem ; 
but out of your own abundant goodness, you found me such qualities 
as I most needed, and took me into your service, without trial, ques- 
tion, or doubt. Truly, my lord, inethinks you have given me great • 
cause to love you.” 1 _ 

“ I bless the hour I met thee in the wood;” said the Lord de la 
Pole, with affectionate earnestness. “I have received more comfort 
of thy untiring heed of me than have I known, I scarce can say the 
day when, itseemeth so long since. I will prove anon how much I 
docsteem thy loving service.” 

“ I care to have but one proof, an’ it please you, my lord,” said 
Bertram, “and that is what I have been labouring for to gain all this 
time.” . , 

“ Ay, indeed? Prythee say what it is?” asked the carl. 

“ It is but to have you return to the gallant activity and proper 
cheerfulness shewn by you in times past," replied his young com- , 

panion. At hearing this the Lord, Urban shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

“ Ah, boy, that can never be!” said he, with a deep sad emphasis 
that went direct to the hearer’s heart. 

“ Try, my lord, I beseech you,” added the other imploringly. 

“ Hie you to court, and doubt not the example of your nobleness 
would be of especial advantage to every gallant spirit that shall there 
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be found. Take your proper place among the powerfulcst lords of 
the realm, and be ever ready to afford them that counsel which your 
experience teacheth you— or be as you have so often been before, 
the valiant leader of the chivalry of England, bearing your resistless 
banner into the' very heart of the battle.” 

“ Ay, talk of these things, boy— talk of them as long as thou 
wiltl” exclaimed the earl, as a gleam of proud triumph seemed 
shining in his eyes. “ I was not always as I am. There hath been 
many a hard fought field wherein my spear and curtle-axe have done 
notable service. Those w'ere glorious days, — those were gallant 
scenes. The neighing of the war steed, as he rusheth to the conflict 
at the piercing cry of the trumpet, soundeth in my ears even now, 
— and the waving pennOns, and the glittering lances, and the resist- 
less rush of knights and men-at-arms, again return to mine eyes. I 
feel stirred in ev6ry vein. Methinks I could seek the enemy with 
all the valour of my early manhood, and raise the same resounding 
war cry that hath made the fiercest of the battle to rage around me 
wherever I passed.” 

“Ay, that could you, my lord,! would wager my life on it I” cried 
the page, delighted beyond measure to notice such a humour in 
the earl. “England hath still enemies to subdue — and there yet 
remain for her gallant defenders many hard fought fields to be won. 
Would you remain in inglorious ease when the foes of your country 
are striving for her overthrow, and give yourself up to a vain grief 
when the dangers that threaten the land require you to the rescue? 
I beseech you, free yourself from the trammels of your sorrow — don 
your favourite armour — bestride your choicest steed — call to your 
standard the eld companions of your valour, and speed wherever 
glory is to be gained or wrong redressed ; and be assured that not 
only shall the greatness of your fame exceed your former reputation, 
wherever your name can be heard, but that you shall enjoy such con- 
tent, such marvellous comfort, and such wonderful sweet happiness, 
as have never visited you all your life before.” 

“Ah boy, thou knowest nothing of what. I have endured,” an- 
swered the Lord Urban, and to his companion’s exceeding discon- 
tentation, manifestly in as complete a sadness as ever. “ Thou 
speakest in entire ignorance, else wouldst thou have refrained from 
so perfect a mockery as speaking to me of happiness. Be sure, that 
were I not held to this spot by a chain, from which nought but the 
grave can release me, long ere this I would have sought in the thick- 
est of the enemy a death, by which my name might obtain that 
honour which hath been denied to my life. Comfort!” exclaimed 
he, in tones scarce articulate, as he let go the hand he had held so 
long. “ Pr Jthee, speak not to me such a word again and, so say- 
ing, he rose from his seat, and slowly traced his way out of the 
chamber. 

Bertram gazed after him, with eyes full of the tenderest solicitude, 
and remained for some moments after his lord had disappeared, in a 
deep reverie of thought. 

It may be taken as an invariable truth, that a truly honourable 
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mind is over a confiding one, and taketh every fair appearance to be 
what it resembles. Doubt and suspicion belong only to the meaner 
sort. Those whose. indentions are thoroughly honest put the fullest 
confidence in the dealings of their associates; and when onpe opinion 
getteth to be fixed in them of another’s worthiness, a prejudicial 
thought finds such difficulty of entrance to their unsuspecting minds, 
that it requireth some extraordinary evidence before it will be enter- 
tained. Thus was it with this youth. Of his lord’s nobility of cha- 
racter he had formed so strong a conviction, from what he had 
heard and seen of him, that such a thing as suspecting him of a 
dishonourable action, was utterly beyond the bounds of possibility ; 
therefore, all the earl’s self-accusations and dark allusions the other 
could only treat in the manner already described, as distempered 
fantasies arising from the gloomy melancholy in which he had in- 
dulged, as the page had heard, since the death of his countess. 

And thus it went on for many months, the faithful Bertram striving 
all he could to win the earl from the terrible sorrow with which, as 
it seemed to him, his lord was afflicted ; and ever imagining he was 
succeeding in his endeavours, till some violent fit of frenzy would 
make its appearance in the object of his grateful lovo, and prove how 
little he had gained by his affectionate painstaking. He had ob- 
served, with some marvelling, that when he had left the earl for 
any length of time in the chamber that served for his library, on his 
return he was sure to find him, either gloomily abstracted, or in 
some violent excitement. Sometimes, long fits of dreadful self-re- 
proach would follow, and at others, ho would fiercely insist he had 
done a right thing. In the end, he was sure to relapse into his 
customary sadness, from which it was with exceeding difficulty ho 
was thoroughly roused. It chanced to hap, that wanting Lord de la 
Pole on one occasion, to acquaint him with something he had forgot, 
Bertram returned to the library, where he had Jeft him a few mi- 
nutes since, and not finding him there, there waited, believing the 
earl had retired to his bed-chamber. 

Finding his lord’s stay was longer than ho anticipated, he took up 
a book and sat himself down. He had not been long engaged in 
reading, when he heard a noise closo to him, and glancing tow ards 
the spot whence it proceeded, to his exceeding wonder, beheld a por- 
tion of tho book-case open like a door, and immediately after, the 
earl enter the chamber by its means, and close it carefully after him. 
It was manifest the Lord Urban had no expectation of finding his page 
where he was at that time ; for, on the instant he caught sight of 
him, he started with a sudden exclamation of surprise, and his look 
was angry, and his manner more severe towards Bertram than ever 
tho youth had known it to be. 

“ How darest thou come here unhid?” exclaimed the earl, as with 
folded arms he regarded his youthful companion with a stern scrutiny. 
" Dost seek to pry into my secret? Have I then all this time been 
but encouraging a pitiful spy, w r ho laboureth to thrust his curiousness 
into my most hidden affairs, that he might betray me to the world?” 

“ My lord 1 my lord 1 believe me, I never entertained so base a 
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thought,’’ replied the page, ranch affected his lord should think so ill 
of him. 

“ Wilt promise never to divulge what thou hast seen?” inquired 
the Lord de la Pole, with increased earnestness. 

“ In very truth, my lord, I never should have mentioned it to any 
person living if I thought you sodesired,” said the other. 

“Swear it I" cried the earl, suddenly grasping his companion 
(Irmly by the wrist, seemingly violently agitated. “Down on thy 
knees and swear by all thy hopes of happiness here and hereafter, 
thou wilt hint to none there is other entrance to this chamber save 
those with which all are acquainted." The page knelt as he was 
desired, and repeated, as his companion stood sternly over him, the 
form of the oath he was required to take. 

“As heaven is my witness, you need no oaths to bind me to your 
will," urgently exclaimed the youth. 

The earl appeared scarcely satisfied even by this solemn security 
he had exacted. He was still shewing most undeniable signs lie was 
terribly influenced by somo dark passion, for anger flashed from his 
eyes, and distrust appeared in every feature of his countenance; his 
breathing was hard and loud, and at every gasp of breath his breast 
heaved as though it would force its fastenings. 

“Be assnred, my lord, I am your obedient poor servant, and would 
die rather than betray any secret you might entrust me with,” con- 
tinued the other. “ But it grieveth me to the heart you should think 
so ill of me. I could bear anything rather than you should doubt of 
my entire allegiance. Other friend than you I have none in the wide 
world, and therefore what could induce me to play the traitor to 
your confidence. I beseech you, my lord, put away so ungracious 
^thought. As I trust in God’s mercy, I have done nought to merit 

“ Well, well, boy, perchance I have been too hasty,” replied the 
earl, somewhat moved by the touching earnestness of the youth’s 
speeeh. “ But never stay in this chamber, even for a minute, when 
I am not present. I should have told thee of this, my desire, sooner, 
but it never struck me there would he necessity for it." 

The promise was cheerfully made, and the Lord Urban’s customary 
kindness returning, all traco of unpleasantness speedily vanished 
from both. 
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CHAPTER ."XXIX, 

j . i 

Should we disdain our vines because (hey sprout 

Before their time? Or young men if they strove 

Beyond their reach ? No; vines that bloom and spread - . 

Do promise fruit, and young men that are wild *•' 

In age grow wise. 

GltEENE. 

Chloris, farewell 1 1 now must go, 

For if with thee I longer stay, 

Thy eyes prevail upon me so 
I shall prove blind and lose my way. 

Fame of thy beauty and thy youth, 

. Among the rest me hither brought : 

Finding this fame fall short of truth - 
Made me stay longer than I thought. 

Waller. 

Prince Henry. Where shall we take a purse to-morrow, Jack ? 

Fahtaff. Where thou wilt, lad. l'U make one ; an 7 1 do not, caU me a villain and 
baffle me. 

Shakspeare. 

The best room at the Crown, Inn at Oxford was filled with noisy 
boisterous students, most of whom were seated at a long table covored 
with drinking vessels, at the top of which was no other person than 
William Shakspeare, for whom, indeed, all had assembled. • The 
two scholars that had been his fellow travellers in the waggon, 
spread amongst their acquaintance of their different colleges, the 
fame of the young countryman who had so charmed them with his 
eloquent sweet rhetoric, and this presently brought whole companies 
of students to see this marvellous person. They were so delighted 
with his ready wit and admirable perfect knowledge of all manner 
of subjects, that they increased his reputation so over the university, 
the dwelling of John D’Avenant, large as it was, could scarce cow- 
tain the wonderful great press of guests that flocked into it. Doubtless 
this made the cause of such famous custom to be in especial liking 
with mine host — but independent of these considerations, he could 
not help relishing his guest’s society, it was so full of cheerful ease 
and pleasant humour; and as for mine hostess, if there existeth any 
language in a pair of lustrous dark eyes, she did discourse to him 
right eloquently of the favour in which he was held by her. 

Doubtless these latter would gladly enough have kept their young 
guest where he was, but he had expressed his determination to start 
for Lohdon the following morning, and this becoming known,, the 
scholars must needs give him a parting entertainment, and therefore 
were they crammed so thick in that chamber. Divers were throng- 
ing up to the head of the table, wine cup in hand, fo pledge him* 
and there was a monstrous shaking of hands and shouting of good 
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will; others were talking across the table, or leaning over others to 
claim the attention of a distant fellow student. Mistress D’Avenant 
was attending to her numerous guests as well as she could, now lis- 
tening with pretty coquetry as one of the mad youths retained her 
by the hand, as he whispered something in her ear, which was sure 
to be followed by a box of his own from the comely woman, though 
not one that argued any great spitefulness, and the offender would 
laugh as if he had performed some exquisite mischief ; and presently 
answering the numberless sweet compliments, which poured on her 
from every side, with some sprightly jesting speech, which appeared 
to put every hearer into a sudden ecstacy. 

A party had got hold other husband in a corner, and were trying 
him with all the forms of pleading used in a court of justice, and he 
appeared to take the jest very pleasantly, defending himself with 
what wit he had, -and leaving his case to the merciful consideration 
of his judges. Another party in another corner were dancipg of a 
measure to their own singing. Such a curious hum of Voices surely 
hath rarely been heard before. Sometimes the speeches were in 
Latin, and at others English. Here was shouted the fag end of a 
macaronic verse, there the well known burthen of a popular ballad ; 
and this was mingled with a din of cries for more wine to the draw- 
ers; a knocking of cups and tlasks to attract the. attention of their 
companions, and peals of laughter so long and loud it would often 
outdrown every other noise. 

“Will Shakspearel Will Shakspearel” bawled several of the revel- 
lers at the table. 

“ What wouldst, my hearts of oak?” replied their companion, al- 
most hid amongst the throng of laughing, riotous scholars, who had 
left their seats the better to enjoy his admirable jests. 

“ Prythee heed not those knaves of Baliol,” said a round faced 
stout little fellow at his elbow, who made himself the noisiest and 
merriest of the whole party. 

“ ‘Knaves of Baliol,’ thou Brazen-nose calf,” exclaimed, from tho 
other end of the table, a tall youth with long hair, and a nose that 
served his associates as a peg to hang their jests upon, it was of so 
unusual a length. “Away with thee, thou cinnamon rogue! What, 
because thou art a lord, shalt thou call names ? Though thou look- 
est so merry, thou art but a sorry lord. I would carve a lord out of 
a piece of ginger, and he should give a nobler flavour to a bowl of 
toast and ale, than wouldst thou to a butt of malmsey.” 

“Out on thee,” replied the young nobleman. “ Truly thou art 
a famous carver, for thou hast carved thy nose to a fine point. I 
would I could say as much for thy wit: and thou hast monstrous 
need of ginger, for there shall be found more savour in a dry bis- 
cuit than can be got out of thee after ever such pressing.” 

“ Nay, press him not too hard, I prythee,” said another, whose 
face appeared as red as though it would have outglowed the rising 
sun. “ At so social a meeting I should not like to see any bones 
broke.” '-V ' 3 

“ What dost say, thou salamander?” cried tho scholar of Baliol, 
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somewhat incensed at this sly allusion to his poorness of flesh. “Go 
and cool thy red hot aspect in the river, it causeth the whole place 
tc feel like an oven, it burneth so terribly.” 

“ As I live he will make the place too hot to hold thee, anon,” 
observed a companion, mischievously. “ If thou wouldst not have 
us all roasted alive, blow not on him, good Martlemas.” 

“ Pooh,” exclaimed he of the red face. “ The nose of such a bel- 
lows must needs carry too small a wind to inflame me.” 

“My nose in thy teeth, fellowt” cried Master Martlemas, in a 
rage. \ - 

“I thank thee very heartily, but I want not so delicate a tooth- 
pick,” drily replied the other, to the inflnite amusement of his com- 
panions.' ' - 

“ O’ my life, have I got amongst a party of cunning limners, my 
masters,” here exclaimed William Shakspeare, good humouredly. 
“ Never saw I such cleverness in taking otf features.” The laughter 
which followed this conceit, restored every one to an amicable, plea- 
santness on the instant; but such choice spirits could never keep to- 
gether a moment, without a trial of their young wits, and therefore 
no opportunities were allowed to pass in which one could aim his 
weapon at another. 

“ Sweet Mistress D’Avenant!” whispered a handsome youth, as 
he caught his hostess round the waist as she was passing him. “ By 
those two lustrous stars of love, I swear I have a most infinite affec- 
tion for thee. Contrive forme a private meeting, I will givo thee 
good proof of it.” 

“ Canary, did you say, my lord?” inquired the pretty woman aloud, 
with a provoking indifferent aspect, as she glided out of his embrace 
— much to the dissatisfaction of the enamoured noble. 

“ Hither my delectable, dainty Hebe 1” cried another close at hand. 
“ Brew us another pottle of Sack, and look thy sweetest the while 
—I warrant it shall want no sugar.” 

“ O’ my word, I would it were so, Master Lamprey,” said Mis- 
tress D’Avenant archly. “ I could make conserves with little trouble 
and small expense; and who knows but in time I should attain to. 
such exceeding skill in the producing of sweet subtleties, I might have 
an Oxford scholar or two done in sugar.” 

“ Make choice of me, I prythee, for thy first experiment,” mur- 
mured one at her elbow. “ 1 would give thy tempting lips most de- 
licious entertainment.” . ■ 

“ Methinks you are sweet enough upon me as it is,” replied the 
pretty hostess, in the same merry humour. “ But I care not to make 
a trial of you provided you allow yourself — as it is necessary in such 
cases — to simmer over a good fire till you are .reduced to a proper 
consistence, and I havo scum off of yon every portion of what gross- 
ness you have.*’ This speech was followed by the hearty laughing 
of all within hearing of it, for the person to whom it was addressed 
was far stouter of flesh than any in the room — indeed, he was of a 
singular corpulence for his years. ' 

“ Prisoner at the bar!” cried one, with a famous mock seriousness, 
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who acted as judge in the little court who had been trying their 
host. “ After a long and most impartial trial, you have been con- 
demned by a jury or good men and true, on the testimony of divers 
most approved witnesses, whose evidenco hath not been shaken one 
tittle by your defence, to be a most notorious traitor and horrible 
offender against a certain very just and proper law, made and pro- 
vided for the express com fort of this good city of Oxford — to wit, that 
all the comeliest damsels within a circuit of five miles more or less, 
are and ever must be wards of the very worshipful the scholars of the 
University, with whom can no man living contract a marriage, without 
first obtaining their privity and consent. You, John JJ’Avenant, 
have dared wickedly to seek after the truly excellentest fairest crea- 
ture that ever deserved to be in such covetahle wardship, and, with a 
most monstrous horrible villany that all honest men must needs 
stand aghast at, you have taken her to wife against the law aforesaid, 
and against the inclinations of divers honourable members of the very 
worshipful gentlemen scholars, who desired her for their own par- 
ticular delectation. 

“ Silence in the court there !” shouted the judge as if in a terrible 
seriousness, for many were taking the jest very merrily. “ Master 
Attorney, I am shocked to see yomso behave yourself at so gwful a 
moment." . 

“ My lord, I humbly beg pardon," answered a merry varlet, who 
seemed to be doing all he could to keep in his laughing ; but the jests 
and mirthful behaviour of certain of the jury and his brother coun- 
sellors, were such as might provoke the mirth of a more serious 
man. 

“ Prisoner at the barl” continued the judge, waxing moro ludi- 
crously solemn as he proceeded. “ It becometh to be now my pain- 
ful duty to pass on you your sentence. Hope not for mercy, for, 
methinks, guilt such as yours ought to expect none. I grieve to see 
so young a person, and one of otherwise good character, take to the 
doing of so insufferable an offence. But it is evident you have lacked 
good coungel abominably. Had you sought myself now, previous to 
your marriage with that exquisite sweet creature, I doubt notit would 
have been to both our contents. I would have paved the way for 
yoor obtaining your honest desires, in such a manner thatyou should 
have done nothing unlawful. 

“ Master Attorney 1” cried the judge, with a notable grave dignity, 
as a roar of laughter broke from that unlawyer-looking person, “see 
I any more of this unseemly conduct, I'll commit you for contempt.” 
Then he added, turning to tho culprit, who strove all he could. to 
keep a serious countenance, though with but an imperfect success, 
“John D’Avenant, it would be but a proper punishment of your hor- 
rible crime to pass on you the extremo sentence of the law, but, in 
consideration of this being your first offence, and out of regard for 
your youth and inexperience, I make this your sentence — Your 
wife shall be kissed before Vour face, and you shall yourself appoint 
the person to execute that punishment. Officers, keep fast the 
doors." • - 
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In a moment some hastened to prevent Mistress D’Avenant’s es- 
cape, and others crowded round her husband, recommending them- 
selves as capital executioners who would do their office neatly, with 
as little pain as need be. The uproar of voices was greater than ever, 
and nothing but shouting and laughing prevailed all over the chamber. 
The young husband, who was rather of a more careless idle humour 
than was proper for one in his vocation, though he never took so 
much heed of his handsome wife as was necessary, liked not these 
wild scholars to be over familiar with her, and he would, if he could, 
have done away with the sentence; but he knew full well the sort of 
characters he had to deal with, and that there was nothing for it but to 
submit with a good grace. A thought suggested itself to him that it 
was better his wife should be caressed by a stranger who was not 
like to see her again, than by one who would remain in the neigh- 
bourhood, and might perchance seek opportunities for obtaining a 
repetition of such pleasure — therefore, to the importunities of those 
by whom he was surrounded, he presently named William Shakspeare 
as the person who should fulfil the sentence.- ' _ < 

Amid all this din and very Babel-like confusion of tongues, the 
young traveller had been engaged in an interesting discussion with 
one or two kindred minds he had discovered amongst the mass, but 
when he was called on to dp the duty assigned him, he rose nothing 
loath, and entered into the spirit of the jest very readily. In a very 
short time the busy laughing scholars cleared the table for to be the 
place of execution, and a certain divinity student there present, was 
appointed to be the prisoner’s ghostly comforter, and to preach a 
sermon on the subject, for the edification of all present — at the con- 
clusion of which the sentence was to be carried into effect. 

“Truly, my masters, these are most sad doings,” exclaimed Mis- 
tress D'Avenant, who was fast held by two young men, who took 
upon themselves the duty of constables. “ I marvel you should be- 
have so uncivilly against a poor woman who hath done no ill to any 
of you.” Thereupon, the judge very gravely told her that the course 
of justice must not be perverted for the favouring of any individual; 
and the preacher commenced a famous lecture on the duty every per- 
son oweth to those put in authority over them. In this way she was 
brought to stand in the centre of the table — her husband at a short 
distance, also held by two scholars, with the preacher at his elbow, 
bidding him repont of his sins for his time was come — William Shak- 
speare close by, gravely asking of his pardon, swearing ho bore him 
no malice, hut did his terrible office because he was hound by his duty 
so to do; and the judges, assisted by the sheriffs and constables that 
stood upon the stools round the table, were commanding silence from 
their riotous mad-cap companions on the floor. 

Then the preacher began his sermon, and such a sermon as he then 
delivered had never been heard there or any where else. He started 
with endeavouring to prove thp necessity there was for the further- 
ance of the public morals, that learned persons should possess and 
keep in their charge all comely maidens of a tender age, — for they 
being wiser than any other class, had alone the discretion necessary 
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for the proper bringing- up of such gentle creatures. No doctrine 
was ever considered half so orthodox ; but the preacher seemed in- 
clined to put it beyond the possibility of cavil, for he presently fell to 
quoting divers of the Fathers — brought forward long passages from 
the writings of the most famous theologians, and referred to what 
had been laid down on the subject by the Council of Trent, and in 
various bulls published by the most influential of the Romish pon- 
tiffs ; and this was done with so earnest a seriousness, that many did 
imagine that such things had really been said and written. 

‘'Oh, fine preacher !” cried one. 

“ Thou shalt be a bishop, Sir Topas 1” exclaimed another. 

“Marry, thou wonldst convert a dead Indian, thou speakest so 
movingly,” added a third. Others compared him to Peter the Her- 
mit, and some questioned him, how .he stood affected towards martyr- 
dom — he appeared so fit for it. But the preacher went on as gravely 
as he nould, and then alluded to the unhappy man who had fallen 
under the vengeance of offended justice, and begged the prayers of 
all good Christians in his behalf, seeing that he was about making 
amends for the wrong he had done, through punishment by the se- 
cular arm. Then he recommended the culprit to their charitable 
thoughts with such a monstrous earnestness — drawing so pitiful a 
picture of the terrible sufferings he was about to undergo — that the 
hearers fell to wailing and weeping most woefully. 

“Alack, that any man should come to so miserable an end!” 
moaned Master Lamprey.' 

“And one that sold such brave liquor, tool” cried Master Mar- 
tlemas, in still more doleful accents. 

Then the preacher concluded with a famous exhortation to his au- 
ditory ever to bear in mind the notable example now set before them ; 
and having gained from the culprit that he confessed the justice of 
his sentence, and was ready to meet his punishment, master sheriff 
called forward the executioner to do his duty without delay ; where- 
upon William Shakspeare readily stepped up to Mistress D’Avenant, 
who looked as though she had not made up her mind whether to 
make a struggle or take the matter quietly. 

“ I pray you, most sweet hostess, to pardon this my compulsory 
duty,” said the executioner, as seriously as any of them. “ l assure 
you, were I not bound by a superior power, I would not do it — at 
least I would not do it so publicly — I would spare you all this pain- 
ful exposure. I would, believe me.” 

“Away with you I O’ my word, ’tis a shame you should play such 
a jest upon me,” answered Mistress lVAvcnant, as she made some 
shew of struggling, but it was of so slight a sort that very little suf- 
ficed to overcome it, and the next minute every one had demonstra- 
tion the awful sentence of the law had been carried into effect. 
This was followed by shouts of triumph from some, and cries of con- 
dolence by others, to the now liberated husband and wife; and, in a 
short time after, the whole party again found their places at the 
table, and were jesting, drinking, and laughing as famously as ever. 
Mistress D’Avenant scolded her partner right eloquently, for allow- 
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ing of such scandalous behaviour, and mine host assured her he 
would gladly have helped it if he could: but she did not seem to be 
quite comforted with such excuses — for all which, it was confidently 
believed by some, she was not the least pleased of the company. 

All at once there was a great cry for William Shakspeare to sing 
them a song. This he had already done several times, so much to 
the delight of his hearers, that they seemed as though they could 
never have enough of such delicious minstrelsy; nevertheless they 
promised, would he favour them with one more, they would be con- 
tent. After requesting their indulgence for a simple ditty — the only 
thing he could at the present moment call to his mind — he sang the 
following verses ; the noisy scholars the whilst hushed to as complete 
a peace as if none were in the chamber. ' , 

A SONG OF FRIENDSHIP, 

u Sweet friends ! let Pleasure’s social law, 

Our souls to genial thoughts dispose, 

For life’s rich stream doth freely thaw. 

And bloom and sun smile where it flows. 

Tis now with us the budding May, 

From nature’s bank let’s freely borrow, — 

Around our maypole dance to-day, 

• T Our fates may make us pipe to-morrow. * • n 

u Dear friends ! the rosy morn is ours 
To sport away : the hunt is up ! 

But crown your game with twin-like flowers— 

The brimming heart and brimming cup. 

Now Phoebus glows through all the cast, 

And joy, our lord, hath banish’d sorrow ; 

• Then haste to take his. welcome feast — • . 

Our fates may make us fast to-morrow. 

u Brave friends ! let Time no vantage gain, 

Entrench your camp, your wants provide; * 

Whilst Youth and Love your fight sustain, 

You may for years his siege abide. 

As friendly looks shed round their light, 

From star or moon you need not borrow ; 

Enjoy them while they shine to-night — 

Our fates may quench their beams to-morrow.” 

Universal were the plaudits which fallowed the conclusion of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare’s singing, and welldeserved were they too, out of 
all doubt ; for in the belief that this was the last night ho should see 
the friendly company around him, he put such expression into the 
words as could have been produced by no other. Perchance the 
greater portion of Ids new acquaintances saw in him only an exceed- 
ing pleasant person, but he was regarded in a much more brilliant 
light by some two or three present ; whom, with that unerring sym- 
pathy which leadoth great minds td their fellows, he had singled out 
from their more noisy companions, to shew to them somewhat of 
his true nature. As they listened to the thrilling eloquence 
of his language, and perceived how pregnant it was with new 
and profound meanings, they did marvel exceedingly ; and as the 
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natural nobility of the man developed itself before thoir amazed glances, 
there entered into their hearts a loving reverence— the worship 
of true greatness among kindred natures — they had never felt during 
their whole lives. It was far into the evening before the party broke 
up, and it ended with abundance of noisy good wishes from the 
thoughtless many ; and earnest hopes of again meeting, from the 
discerning few. 

When the young traveller rose in the morning to continue his jour- 
ney, he found Mistress D’Avenant in a chamber by herself, putting his 
things together ready for his taking with him. She was a woman as 
far superiorin mental as she was in personalendowmenls lopersonsin 
her sphere bflife; for her natural strong mind had been carefully cul- 
tivated; and possessed of such gifts, she was the very sort of woman 
that would most appreciate a man so prodigally garnished with admi- 
rable quaiitiesas was heryouthfulguest. Her marriage had not been 
oneof affection, and her husband quickly proved himselfa person whose 
weakness of character she could hold in no esteem. Her superior 
intellect soon exerted its proper influence, which he very readily 
acknowledged, leaving his affairs to her entire management, whilst 
he sought for nothing but the enjoyment of his thoughtless pleasures; 
but such conduct still more lessened her respect of him ; and when 
she beheld the manly disposition of William Shakspeare, and caught 
glimpses of the marvellous noble mind with which it was accompa- 
nied, she could not help wishing Heaven had blessed her with sochoice 
a husband. As for the young traveller, he could not avoid seeing and 
admiring the extraordinary capacity his beautiful hostess evinced 
in such converse as he had with her, and the extreme perfectness 
with which she fulfilled her household duties ; and more than once 
he found himself making comparisons between such estimableness, 
and the neglectful and obstinate behaving of his vain and ignorant 
wife, whereby the latter’s unworthiness was shewn in most glaring 
colours. At the end, he would grieve he had not met with so ex- 
■ ceHent rare a partner as had John D'Avenant. 

Having no\V been staying at the Crown several days, on a footing 
of the completest intimacy, he had ample opportunity for increasing 
the admiration he felt for his charming hostess; and she, getting 
more knowledge of his notable excellences, laid herself out to please 
him as she could. It was a dangerous situation for two young per- 
sons, so admirably gifted in mind and person, and so unhappily ac- 
commodated in marriage, to be placed in. Each could not help 
desiring to be well esteemed of tbeother, as the best token they could 
have of their own worthiness ; and neither could avoid holding the 
other first in their esteem, their qualities -were so much more estima- 
ble than those of any person of their acquaintance. Both had had but 
little sleep this last night, through continual thinking of the approaching 
separation; and, earlier than usual, Mistress D’Avenantleftherhusband 
sleeping off the effects of his evening revelling, to prepare for the 
departure of her youthful guest. When the latter made his appear- 
ance before her, there was a tear upon the long lashes of her dark 
eyes, but She speedily commenced affecting her customary cheerful- 
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ness; and he too, merely addressed her with his ordinary gallantry; 
yet, in their hearts the while, there were feelings as different to 
their outward conduct, as is light to darkness. 

For all this show of indifference, neither could conceal from the 
other the extent to which they were feigning. The trifling speech 
which kept so carefully to all manner of matters of little moment, 
as it had never done before, grew less and less, and then came to 
brief sentences, spoken with tremulousness, till, for a time, words 
would fail them altogether; and the careless manner of their beha- 
viour, gradually left them for an evident restlessness, and such 
listless doing of their occupations, as bore witness to the extreme 
confusion of their thoughts and feelings. Mistress D’Avenant was 
putting the last knot to the little bundle of things her companion had 
brought with him, and she was engaged upon it with so extraordi- 
nary a care, pulling it to aproper tightness, and smoothing the folds 
of the bundle, as though she could never satisfy herself with her 
work; and William Shakspeare close beside her, was putting on 
his left-hand glove, so deliberately, and with such prodigious heed 
that every finger should tit well into the leather, as if such a thing 
was an affair only to be attempted with the attentiveness or a matter 
of vital importance. As these things were doing, their hearts were 
beating high and wildly, and each felt the scarce endurable struggle 
of the powerfulest impulses of humanity labouring for a free exist- 
ence. “Well, this must needs', do,’’ said Mistress D’Avenant, 
with a great effort, as she placed the little bundle near her guest. 

“ Oh, it will do exceeding well,” gratefully replied he, giving it 
a hasty glance. He appeared to have got his glove on to his liking, 
or rather, he thought like his fair companion, the time was now 
come for action. He held out his ungloved hand before her, and 
forced a faint smile into his handsome countenance. 

“It is full time 1 should be on my journey,” he added, hurriedly; 
“ so now I must take my leave of you.” She seized his hand with 
a very desperate grasp, as it were, her own trembling all the while ; 
and looked up into his eyes with a glance, whereof the expression 
badleth all my powders of description— it was so imploringly ten- 
der. He continued, “ I cannot attempt to thank you for the very 
bountiful sweet kindness you have shewn unto me, since it hath 
been my good hap to dwell beneath this roof ; but, believe me, the 
memory of it cannot pass away, as long as my grateful nature beareth 
any token of thought, feeling, and life.” 

“ Oh, sir, methinks it scarce deserveth any mention;” replied 
his beautiful hostess, with such emphasis, as words have only when 
they come direct from the heart, “ Had l been a thousand times 
more attentive to your desires, I could not, in mine own opinion, 
have done for you one half sufficient. But you are going. I just 
begin to learn how to appreciate your inestimable excellences, when 
you hurry yourself away ; and, perchance, I may never have sight 
of you again.” 

“ 0, my life, sweet Mistress D’Avenant, I will not allow that to 
be, for my own sake!” exclaimed her companion. “ Be assured, 
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I know the infinite worth of the treasure I leave behind me too 
well, to neglect it : and of whatever I most covet of Fortune, a 
speedy return to, and a long continuance of your generous behaviour, 
have the first place. My only fear is, my poor name may be too 
speedily forgotten." 

“ Never, Master Shakspeare 1” -cried the beautiful woman, ear- 
nestly, “ truly I must be dead to every sense of goodness, when my 
memory faileth roe on so goodly a subject. Believe me, in future 
times, I will look back upon the days I have known you as the very 
sunniest of my existence; and might I have any hope of such en- 
joyment again, I could endure my miserable state with a proper 
patience. Go, sweet sir, since it must needs be. I mistake you, 
hugely, if you can think ill of me at my now adding, you take with 
you all that I can deem of most sterling preciousness in thisworld." 

“ Dear Mistress D’Avenantl assure yourself I will essay all means 
to deserve such honourable opinion,” replied he, much touched 
by this proof of confidence in his integrity ; “ what my feelings are 
for you 1 cannot trust mysejf to express; and yet nothing is so 
true as that their whole tendency is to hold you as a pattern of every- 
thing that is noblest in woman.” 

Thus parted the youthful Shakspeare and the lovely Mistress 
D’Avenant ; and soon after he was once more a traveller, trudging 
his way manfully along the high road with his little burthen on his 
shoulder— his thoughts looking towards Oxford and his steps di- 
rected in the way of London. Hitherto his journey had been pro- 
ductive of infinite profit to him in getting acquainted with the hu- 
mours of men — his favourite study ; but his stay at the great university 
had been prodigiously to his entertainment, for he visited every 
college, and examined every building, with an especial veneration 
for their learned character, and a particular delight in their histo- 
rical associations. As he proceeded on his journey his mind dwelt 
delightedly on the events of the preceding days, till it, as last, fixed 
itself with a truly marvellous pleasure, on the handsome young 
hostess of the Crown Inn. He could not have avoided observing 
how unsuitable to such a woman was her husband ; and it was too 
apparent to him that her situation was far from pleasing to her. To 
be as tenderly esteemed of so admirable a creature, as she had given 
him reason to believe he was, gave him, with an inexpressible 
sweet pleasure, a peculiar pride in himself, for he — in the true spi- 
rit of nobleness which influences the high-minded man when ho 
findeth himself beloved by a worthy woman — looked upon it as the 
chiefest honour his humanity could attain; and, beyond all doubting, 
there is nothing of Which true manhood should be so proud; and 
when, as in this instance, a woman, so unhappily circumstanced,, 
sheweth herself to be above all petty prejudices and selfish cares, 
and declareth her feelings in fullest confidence, believing their cause 
and their tendency to be too exalted to produce any base conclu- 
sions, the man must be a disgrace to the name he bears, if he do not 
feel himself as prOud a creature as may be found in the whole world. 

A being so well-disposed as was William Shakspeare, most as- 
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suredly would appreciate such conduct at a price beyond all telling. 
Now, filled as he was by the thrilling impulses of early manhood, 
when a sympathy for what is loveable stirs in every vein, he was pe- 
culiarly open to favourable impressions from the other sex, but his 
sense of good which so completely had the custody of his affections, 
exerted over him a higher power, and were directed to better pur- 
poses, than could any mere admiration ; and whilst it threw open liis 
mind and heart to chamber worthily the excellence of beauty, it kept 
for them there a still more honourable lodging for the beauty of ex- 
cellence. He felt, the whilst, a motive free from selfish considera- 
tions, for hitherto he had sought but for to raise himself and those 
belonging to him { but now he would seek his exaltation rather as a 
pedestal to place another’s goodness at its summit. * Mistress d’Ave'- 
nant, in her avowal, had exhibited that fearlessness, which those only 
know, who, whatever may be their situation, are under the noblest 
influences. A meaner nature so circumstanced would have sought 
to hide her feelings, and exhausted the artillery of feminine dissimu- 
lation creche would haye allowed them to be known ; but in such a 
disposition, those feelings would have argued a weakness and, per- 
chance, have led to a crime, whilst in the other,,- they were an un- 
deniable evidence of strength, and, more than any other thing, would 
have induced to Virtue. 

It is more than idle for any to assert that a married woman to love 
any man save her partner, is not to be tolerated under any circum- 
stances, for where she is ill-matched, there cannot be so notable a 
way to keep her to the proper duties of good wifehood, than to place 
her affections in so honourable a quarter, she must needs know that 
only by the most excellent behaviour can she be held in such esteem 
there as she desires — whereof the consequence must be, she will bear 
.with the humours of a bad husband, and shew a cheerful endurance 
of her unhappy fate influenced by the gladdening hope of gaining 
what she most covets. Deprived of so comfortable a stimulus, the 
chances are the unhappy wife would sink into a miserable apathy, or, 
in disgust of her condition, would easily become the prey of any dis- 
honest artifices that might be directed against her by a pretended 
lover. Mayhap some may say such ennobling love so produced is 
rarely to be found, but l place my faith too strongly on the honour- 
ableness of woman, to doubt it would be familiar enough, were men 
to be met with of sufficient worthiness to call it into more frequent 
existence. At' least, such was the affection with which Mistress 
D’Avenantregarded the youthful Shakspeare, and the latterentertained 
it as of such a sort, and fully resolved it should so continue, if its 
lasting depended on his efforts to deserve it. 

His thoughts very profitably employed, the young traveller pursued 
his journey. The waggon had gone too far to be overtaken by his 
walking, and though he was passed, or came up to divers earners 
laden with packages of all kinds, his expenses had already so dimi- 
nished his means, that he found himself unable to purchase a sitting 
in any ol their Carts, without leaving himself penniless ere his jour- 
ney was finished; Indeed, as it was, by the time he reached Ux- 
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bridge, when he had paid his bill for lodging, he started in the morning 
with his purse emptied of the last coin. This was a discovery that 
would have come exceeding unpleasantly to many in a like situation 
with himself, for he was still a good distance from his destination, 
and nothing wherewith to got him bed or board when he there ar- 
rived ; but with the eager hope of youth, he trudged along in high 
spirits, fully convinced he had but to shew himself to the elder Bur- 
bage, and his old acquaintance would welcome him with all proper 
heartiness. 

As he was trudging manfully along, and had got within a mile or 
so of Tyburn, he came up to three men dressed with some appearance 
of respectability, who seemed to be comporting of themselves very 
merrily. The one was a stout fellow with a bold swaggering and an 
impudent daring look with him, his face pimpled, and his nose of a 
somewhat prominent redness about the top of it. He was attired in 
an old plum-coloured velvet doublet — stained down the front, as if 
with wine — his hose were scarlet, though the tint was fading through 
dirt and age ; and his trunks had been of an orange tawney, but by 
this time they were nigher of a sad colour. He wore roses in his 
shoes, but they looked as though they had grown in a chimney, and 
Jus hat was of that sort that are distinguished by a high crown, but a 
spectator might look as high as the skies and yet see no crown of 
any kind. His companions were garmented iB no better fashion — 
one of whom was a blear-eyed yputh, with a famous large mouth, 
drawn on one side as though he had been in the habit of biting round 
a corner ; and the other was chiefly noticeable, for a short, stiff, red 
beard, that stood out of his chin like a broken brick hanging over an 
old door-way. For all this, it was evident they carried the humour 
of jords with themj 

“Ha, truly a good jest, Master Sugarsop, — a good jest, o’ my life, 
cried the first, seeming to be io a famous mood for laughing. 

“Bots on’t 1" exclaimed ho with the wry mouth, “ I see not the 
jest, Captain Sack, and if a jest it be 1 like not the humour on’t, I 
promise you." ' 

““By this hand, niy Lord Cinnamon, I meant no offence in’tt” 
exclaimed the owner of the red beard, with prodigious earnestness. 

“I like not Qie humour on’t — I like not the humour on’t,” muttered 
he who had been styled Lord Cinnamon, twisting his mouth in a 
manner as though he had a marvellous inclination to bite off the end 
of his left car. 

' “ I tell thee, ’tis a most exquisite jest," cried the onecalled Captain 
Sack, laughing out of all moderation. “What sayst, Master Coun- 
tryman Y’ ' .< 

The young traveller felt somewhat surprised at being appealed to 
in a matter of which ho was entirely ignorant, but he could not help 
feeling amused at the droll figures of the persons before him. . 

“I prythee tell me the jest, and I will say what I think of it,” 
replied he. ■ • 

“ ’Tis no more than this,” said the pimple-faced gentleman, &$ he 
very impudently stared the other in the face, whilst ho cut the youth’s 
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purse from his girdle, and on the same instant, the other two stood 
on each side of him, with their daggers' points at his throat, lie saw 
at a glance resistance was useless. 

“’Ifaith, if that be all the jest, 1 see not much in it,” observed 
William Shakspeare, w ho could not resist his natural tendency even 
at such a moment. 

“ Why, how now, and be hanged to thee!” exclaimed the disap- 
pointed thief, as he beheld the emptiness of the purse he had taken. 
“Dost put thy quips upon us? How darest to come abroad in such 
heathen fashion? 'Slight, 'tis a jest with a vengeance 1’.’ 

“ I see not the humour on’t — I see not the humour on’t 1” cried his 
wrymouthed companion, seemingly as if he enjoyed his associate’s 
dissatisfaction. 

“Nor I either. Jemmy,” answered the cut-purse; “but at least 
here is better jesting.” And thereupon he snatched away from the 
youth his little bundle of linen. At this moment, a string of pack- 
horses becoming visible in the road, the three thieves made oil' as 
fast as they could down a bye lane, leaving the young traveller to con- 
tinue his journey not only without money of any kind, as he was 
before, but without a single thing for his wearing, save what he had 
on his back. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


He was a very parfit gentel knight. 

Chaucee. 

There pride dare not approach, nor discord spill 
The league ’twist them, that loyal love hath bound. 
But simple truth and mutual good-will. 

Seeks with sweet peace to salve each other’s wound ; 
There faith doth fearless dwell in brazen towere 
And spoUess Pleasure builds her sacred bowre. 

Spenser. 

- Goe, litUe Booke ! thyself present, 

As child whose parent is unkent. 

To him that is the President 
Of Nobleness and Chivalrte: 

And if that envy bark at thee — 

As sore it will— for succour flee 
Under the shadow of bis wing. 

(bid. 


Methikks, it is now high time, the courteous reader should know 
something concerning of the two young knights, kinsmen to Sir 
Marmaduke de Largesse, who were left io so sore a strait some time 
since, — Sir Reginald being badly wounded by one. w hom he had so 
unjustly regarded as a false friend, and Sir Valentino seeming to be 
dill more hurt he had done Ids companion in arms such damagemcnt. 
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Little time was lost in conveying the latter to his kinsman’s re- 
sidence, where his loving cousin night and day attended on him better 
than could have done the faithfuleSt nurse that ever was known. 
The wounded knight could not be indifferent to such loving service, 
and when he was told the exact history of his behaviour to their 
mutual fair mistress, he loved him more than ever he had done, and 
on the instant, gave up all pretension to her in favour of his friend ; 
but this the latter took no advantage of. He remembered the last 
words he had of the poor foundling, and the determination they 
evinced; and feeling also, that, could he succeed in getting her to 
change her mind, he could not with any satisfaction to himself enjoy 
the happiness whereof his friend was deprived, he resolved he would 
see her no more. As for her, it, 'may be sufficient here to say, she 
was where she fancied herself free from her vile persecutors, yet was 
she much nigherto danger than she imagined. 

Some time after this, the two friends joined their tommander and 
tutor in chivalry, the noble Sir Philip Sidney, and accompanied him 
on his embassy, to condole with the French king, on the death of 
his dear brother, the Duke of Anjou. They made a most gallant 
figure at the court of France. Many fair ladies gave them excellent 
convincing proofs they were well esteemed of them, the which the 
elder received very readily, an,d lacked not a suitable return ; for his 
disposition could accommodate itself to love — as he called it — as 
many as would allow of his passion ; but the younger was not of this 
sort. He could give his affections to one only, and' they were unal- 
terably fixed on the gentle Mabel ; and though he received the favours 
of the kind dames of France with the courtesy becoming a true 
knight, his heart was wandering through the groves of Charlcotc 
after that exquisite, yet most unhappy creature, who had the sole 
claim to its sovereignty. 

They were now strolling together in the garden of the Queen’s 
palace at Whitehall, whilst Sir Philip was with her Majesty, and 
divers of the great lords and officers, holding of a privy council, to 
deliberate on certain important matters aiTecting the national honour 
and safety. Of this council, methinks some description would here 
be in good place. , In a spacious chamber, richly hung with arras, 
the Queen’s Highness satin her robes of state — with a small crown 
of gold on her head — on a raised throne covered with rich carving 
and embroidery. One arm rested on the arm of the seat, with her 
jewelled hand imbedded in a fair white handkerchief, very fine and 
delicately worked ; the other elbow rested on the other arm of the 
chair, her hand supporting her head, and her body resting against 
the back of the seat. In this position she remained with a famous 
gravity in her features, listening to what was advanced by each 
speaker; but she rarely remained in it long, for if anything dropped 
that she liked not, she would take the orator up with some tartness ; 
and when the speech met with her views, she would add to it some- 
thing of her own, which shewed how'much it was to her satisfaction. 

Before her in their robes of office sat the chief officers of the crown, 
save only the one who might be at that moment speaking, who stood 
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up; and chiefest of these were the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, the 
Secretaries of State, Walsingham and Davison, the Earl of Leicester, 
the Earl of Sussex, Charles Howard of Effingham, the Lord High 
Admiral, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and Sir Philip Sydney. The subject 
under discussion related to the state of affairs in Flanders, and the 
necessity of there keeping a powerful force. It might be somewhat 
tedious to give the speeches of the different members of the council. 
Suffice it to say, as was usual the case when anything was to be done 
that required an outlay from the treasury, my Lord Treasurer 
strongly advised great caution, and argued, if peace could be procur- 
ed, even at some sacrifice, ’twas infinitely better than the uncertain- 
ties of a war; and in his policy he was seconded by the two secre*- 
taries, and Sir Nicholas Bacon. My Lord of Leicester, on the other 
side, was for carrying on preparations in that country worthy of 
England’s greatness; and spoke of the important results which 
would fallow by so doing. My Lord of Sussex was for a like dealing, 
only he differed with tho last speaker as to the manner it should bo 
done, and that too with an honest bluntness, that spoke more of the 
soldier than the courtier. Whereupon tho other replied, defending 
his views with much apparent calmness and courtesy, which brought 
a sharp rejoinder from my Lord of Sussex ; and, as was often the 
case at the council, here would have followed a very angry disputa- 
tion, had not her Highness quickly put an end to the dispute by re- 
buking them both. These two powerful noblemen rarely met with- 
out having some words ; but my Lord of Leicester, by a famous 
command of temper, always made it appear he was in no way blame- 
able; and my Lord of Sussex, who was usually rash enough to 
express what he thought, and manifestly thought no good of his 
opponent, was by many looked upon as the one in fault. 

The other commanders there advocated the views of the Queen’s 
favourite, save only Sir Philip Sydney, who had not yet expressed 
his opinions. At this her Highness, who held him in high esteem, 
commanded him to say w hat he thought would be best in the hand- 
ling pf such a business, upon which he gave a most eloquent and 
elaborate view of the present state of Europe, particularly dwelling 
on the hostile designs of the King of Spain upon this country, as 
evinced in the immense warlike preparations lie was making in all 
parts of his dominions; and shewing in the clearest light what gain 
would accrue to England, by conducting her operations in Flanders 
with sufficient means and a proper spirit. It is utterly impossible 
to convey anything like unto an adequate idea of this notable speech ; 
but it was put forward with amazing fineness of rhetorick, and with 
such excellence of language, that it was clear any who had the 
slightest comprehension of the matter, must be convinced of the pro- 
perness of what Sir Philip had advanced. 

Then Queen Elizabeth spoke at some length, expressing how na- 
turally averse she was to any proceeding likely to give hurl to her 
good subjects ; but as war was forced upon her for tho protection of 
the kingdom from popish snares, and that to fight abroad was better 
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for the people than to fight at home, it must heeds be she could do 
no other than assist those who were combatting against her worst 
enemies, and so endeavour to keep the war from her own doors. 
Her speech was very spirited and full of sage quotations from Latin 
and other authors, to shew her justice somewhat — to shew her learn- 
ing somewhat more. The end was, that she not only adopted the 
views of Sir Philip Sydney, but gave him the command of some 
forces that were to be sent into Flanders, to disembark at Flushing, 
of which place she appointed him governor. Other things were also 
to be done, but as these do not so much affect our story, methinks 
there shall be no- need of {he relation. After this the council broke 
up, and Sir Philip returned on horseback with the two young knights 
to his own dwelling. 

Shortly, after, the three companions in arms joined the Countess of 
Pembroke in the library, a fair chamber well stocked with all manner 
of books, especially of romances and poems both English and foreign. 
The eountess seemed intent on a large manuscript; but this she put 
on one side at the entrance of her' brother and his friends, whom 
she Welcomed very gladly. Presently they fell to conversing, as was 
their wont, on such topics as Were of the most intellectual character; 
for it was a custom with this truly famous woman to endeavour, as 
much as possible, to draw out the minds ofhef- associates, and where 
she found them deficient, to shew them glimpses of the knowledge 
they wanted in its most delightful aspect, and give them a zest to 
acquire it more fully. This made her so much the admiration of 
the learned of her time. In truth I have some reason for thinking 
she diffused the spirit of intelligence more widely by the fascinations 
of her eloquence, than did one half the colleges in the kindgom with, 
all their notable efforts at teaching. A familiarity with the best 
Classic writers was then the fashion — perchance set by her highness, 
who was no contemptible scholar — and to this there was fre- 
quently joined considerable knowledge of the Italian poets and the 
French romances. But with the countess, and with her equally 
gifted brother, the fashion made itself apparent arrayed in those 
graces of humanity, which might make it most enchanting-*— and 
to them flocked such scholars as wished to be thought of the fashioD, 
and those more fashionable sort of persons who sought to be regarded 
as scholars. The twoyoung knights were among the very sincerest 
admirers of the Countess of Pembroke : — but Sir Valentine regarded 
her with an enthusiastic reverence, which exceeded even the feeling 
of the same kind with which he looked on Sir Philip Sydney, and 
few of their numerous circle of friends were so well esteemed or both 
these illustrious persons as were those gallant gentlemen. 

“I have-had notable rare company, brother, since the morning," 
said the countess. 

“ Truly, I cannot See how it eonld well be otherwise,” answered 
Sir Reginald^ with a very ready courtesy 1 “ For even were you left 
alone, you must needs be in such excellent company as can no where 
else be met with.” ' ‘ * • * 
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“l’faith, Sir Reginald, methinks you aro taking a leaf from the 
book of my kinsman Leicester,” observed my Lady Pembroke, with an 
exquisite smile. 

“Nay, 1 think he hath been taking a lesson from the courtly Sir 
Christopher Hatton," added her brother with a laugh. 

“ By this hand !” exclaimed the young knight earnestly. “ The 
last lesson I took of any man was from a better master tharreither.” 

“ And who might that be?” inquired Sir Philip. “For surely he 
must be exepeding worthy — my kinsman being a very noble gentle- 
man, and Sir Christopher, though a very courtier, is not without some 
good qualities.” 

‘ ‘ I doubt not I could make a shrewd guess at this right famous master 
of yours?” said the countess, with an approving glance. 

“ I cannot imagine one who knoweth his excellence so thoroughly, 
could name any other,” replied the knight. 

“ Let us have his title, and quickly, Sir Reginald,” cried Sir Philip. 
“For my memory is at fault.” 

“Assuredly it is one Sir Philip Sydney, well known of all men to 
bo the best master of knights that can bo met with in this our age,” 
replied Sir Reginald. 

“And with all proper pride I do acknowledge myself also to have 
profited by his right admirable lessons,” added Sir Valentine, with a 
warmer enthusiasm. 

“ Well, although, as I take it, you do over-rate the master 
hugely,” replied the object of their eulogium, but not without a sen- 
sible satisfaction at its thorough honesty, “ I must say this — I would 
every master were as honourably off for pupils. But who were of 
your company this morning, my "dear sister?" inquired he, seeming 
anxious, as great minds ever arc, by shifting of the conversation to 
avoid his own praises. 

“Truly, I havfc had so many, I scarce can remember one half of 
them,” replied his accomplished relative. “ First there came the 
merry Bishop of Bath and Wells, to introduce to me a certain learned 
scholar of his acquaintance, who was exceeding anxious to be known 
to me, with whom I had much choice discourse, made more pleasant 
by some droll sayjngs of ray Lord Bishop.” 

“ Methinks Dr. Still is somewhat of too jesting a nature for a grave 
prelate,” observed her brother good humouredfy. “His ‘ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,’ smacketli very little of the church, and his talk hath 
just as much of the sermon.” 

“ My next comer was a certain Master John Lily,” continued the 
countess. “ He hath brought me a play of his, entitled ‘Alexander 
and Campespe,’ which though 1 find to lack something in plot and cha- 
racter, is not without some fair signs of merit.” 

“ Ah, Master Lily, I know him well,” said Sir Philip. “ He hath 
left the college for the playhouse, but I doubt his great fitness for 
either. Ho hath lately sought to set himself up as Master Gram- 
marian, to teach us a new style of English, but surely nothing so 
strained and unnatural was ever heard of I” 
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“ Then I had with me the famous author of Jeronimo,” added his 
sister. 

“ Ay, Master Kyd hath got himself into marvellous repute,” ob- 
served the other. “ He hath a most moving skill in the composition 
of his plays. Ilis blank verse is exceeding spirited, and not without 
a proper touch of true poetry — nevertheless, he possesseth many 
faults of extravagance, it would be advisable in him to eschew." 

“ After him I bad the knight of the smirched mantle.” 

“ Ha ! my very excellent good friend Sir Walter Raleigh !” ex- 
claimed Sir Philip, with much earnestness and some pleasantry. “ By 
this light his throwing his fine cloak into the puddle, hath put his 
acquaintance on so fair a footing with her highness, he is like to make 
a gallant stand at court. But in justice I must acknowledge he is a 
truly valiant young soldier, and hath in him the best gifts of the scho- 
lar and the gentleman to an extent greater than that of any of whom 
I have knowledge.” 

“ At least so ho hath seemed to me,” said the lady Pembroke, and 
then the two knights added their testimony of his worthiness, for he 
was of their particular approved friends — but more of this truly 
noble character anon gentle reader. 

“ After these there came persons of all kinds,” continued the Coun- 
tess of Pembroke. <l I was like unto a besieged city sore pressed- 
Hither came gallants to idle their time— poets to read to me their 
verses— play writers to bespeak my presence at the play-house to 
see their play— booksellers to offer mo the very newest works they 
had published, hoping for my commendation, — and many poor scho- 
lars seeking to bo authors, w’ho required only my poor influence, at 
least so they believed, as a stepping stone to fame. I did my best 
for all— and all appeared in excellent content with their visit.” 

After this the subject of their converse turned upon a certain work 
recently written by Sir Philip Sydney, since weH known to every 
reader as the right famous Arcadia. 

“ Nay, dear brother, but the merit cannot be denied,” exclaimed 
his fair relative, after the author had expressed a humble opinion of 
it. “ I will not hear of your speaking of it slightly. It is a work 
just such as I should have expected from you— a combination of chi- 
valry and scholarship put into the most delectable apparelling." 

“ You must needs be too partial a judge to pass an honest sen- 
tence in this case, sweet sister,” said Sir Philip Sydney, good hu— 
mou redly. • 

. “ That I can in no way allow," cried Sir Reginald. “ That my 
Lady Pembroke is a good judge, and a fair judge, raethinks would 
be Stoutly maintained by every one who hath the honour of her ac- 
quaintance ; not only because she is in herself peculiarly good and 
fair, but because her opinions partake so largely of the like qualities; 
and though she cannot help regarding the writer of so notable a work 
with considerable partiality, because of his standing in such near re- 
lationship to her, it doth not follow she cannot properly appreciate 
its excellences. Indeed I am apt tothinkshc would look more closoly 
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into the nature of any production from such a source, and there- 
fore know its quality and character better than could any other." 

“ Surely there can be no doubtof this,” added Sir Valentine, more 
earnestly. “ Even were my Lady Pembroke less gifted than she is, 
it is scarcely possible her love for the writer could mislead her in her 
judgment of the book ; for as all that most perfect wit could do would 
be to praise, her affections are surely not like to stand in the way of 
so appropriate a duty. But surely, of all persons my lady ought to 
be the best qualified to be a judge in such case, else that nobleness of 
nature so many have found, can be but of small advantage to her.” 

“ O' my word, you are all alike I” exclaimed Sir Philip, seeking 
to turn off the question as pleasantly as he could; then taking up a 
book which lay on the table before him, he added, “ Want you now, 
a book deserving of your warmest encomium, here is one. It is no 
other than ‘ The Shepherd’s Calendar,’ written by my esteemed friend 
Master Edmund Spenser, who hath done me the honour of its dedi- 
cation. It is a sort of rustic poem, or series of eclogues, w'hcrein the 
poet, in the feigned name of Cotin, expresseth very movingly his in- 
finite griefs caused by the treachery of a false mistress, to whom he 
hath given the title of Rosalinde.” 

“ I am apt to think this poem of Master Spenser’s is not altogether 
a fiction,” observed the countess. “ There is a heartiness in it, a 
truth and vividness, which never come of the imagination alone.” 

“ You are right,” replied her brother, “ I heard of Doctor Ga- 
briel Harvey, to whom I am indebted for my introduction to the poet, 
that ho had formed a deep attachment to some female, who, after 
seeking, by all manner of artifices, to ensnare his affections, when 
she found they were hers beyond recal, treated him with unexampled 
perfidy, and soon after married some obscure person — doubtless as 
worthless as herself. The general cry on hearing of such instances 
is, ‘ a good riddance:’ and this may be true enough to a certain ex- 
tent ; but men of Master Spenser’s stamp w hen they do love, do so 
entwine the filaments of their hearts with the beloved object, that 
any disunion is to them the terriblest laceration that can be imagined, 
and leaVeth a wound w'hich alllicteth them with a continual agony.” 
“ Of all men living, such as are of the highest imaginations are 
most like to meet with such a fate,” said his gifted sister. “ None do 
so readily become tho proy of an artful woman — for their love of the 
pure and beautiful, which is the pow'erfulest impulse of their na- 
tures, leadeth them to put their faith, and heart, and soul, in fair ap- 
pearances; and when a woman, under such guise shew'eth signs of 
being favourably disposed to them, they enrich her with their 
sw'cetest thoughts and sympathies, and look to her, and to her alone, 
for the realization of their happiness. I doubt not, as it generally 
happens in such a case, the original of Master Spenser’s Rosalinde 
was an obscure person, who, assuming tho qualities with which such 
a disposition as that of her gifted lover is most apt to be taken, wa3 
honoured with his regard ; and then, merely out of selfish vanity to 
possess so proud a gallant, she made his conGding nature believe she 
truly loved him, till s ii C had thoroughly enslaved his feelings, and 
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forced his adoration to be subservient to advance sufficiently her own 
pride. I regret to say such women are by no means rare. They 
are of the thoroughly heartless, who recklessly enter into a mischief 
for which they can never render adequate compensation, careless of 
aught save the gratification of their vanity. "Tis lamentable that such 
base idols should receive such precious sacrifice.” 

Bolh Sir Valentine and Sir Reginald, with? their accustomed gal- 
lantry, were for asserting that women so treacherously disposed were 
not to be found ; but the coitntess would not allow of statements so 
flattering. She honoured them for their opinion ; but her own deeper 
knowledge of the subject, and honesty of heart, made her refuse it as 
erroneous. 

“ It matters not,” observed her brother, interrupting the dispu- 
tation. “ There are spots on the sun, and if that we meet with si- 
milar blemishes in that wonderful fair luminary — woman, we ought 
to remember how many are her admirable qualities, and how hapless 
would be our case without her shining light to warm and illumine 
our world.” 

“ I would grant all that very. gladly,” replied the countess; “ and 
right proud am I to hear my sex so considered. But this altereth 
not the case ; there are, unfortunately, women of the sort I have al- 
luded to; and, be they few op many, the evil they do is out of any 
calculation ; for they single out for their victims the truest and noblest 
natures ; and the mischief endeth not with them, for the misery of 
such must needs affect the wide circle who take in them the interest 
they deserve. In the particular instance of Master Spenser, I feel 
more moved than perchance I otherwise might be, knowing, as I do, 
his good qualities so intimately. He is the gentlest creature I ever 
met, and a very child in [simplicity and affectionateness — thoroughly 
ingenuous, unobtrusive, unoffending, kind, and grateful. Gifted, too, 
as he is, with the highest powers of mind, it seemeth a marvel to 
me he should be otherwise looked on by any woman save with ad- 
miration and homage.” 

“ The worst feature in the case is the ingratitude of these false 
Rosalindes,” added Sir Philip. “ The poet honoureth such a woman 
by attiring her in the exquisite fair livery of his genius, to the com- 
plete hiding of her natural poor apparelling; and then thus admi- 
rably garmented, she quitteth him to whom she is so greatly in- 
debted, and, by means of his gifts, palmeth her worthlessness upon 
some other.” 

“ Now here is most excellent evidence of the noble qualities of 
our esteemed friend,” said his sister, putting her hand upon the ma- 
nuscript before her. “ It is the first part of a great poem in he- 
roical verse, wherein he intendeth to represent all the moral virtues, 
assigning to each a knight, in whose conduct the operations of that 
virtue, whereof he is the acknowledged protector, are to be ex- 
pressed, and by whom the vicesand unruly appetites, that are opposed 
to it, are to be overthrown. Truly, a most comprehensive design ; 
but the surprising richness of the imagery — the purely imaginative 
character of the language — the high and chivalrous feeling which 
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pervades every part — and the perfectly original character of each con- 
fceptioli, as far as I have read of it — are equally manifest.” 

“ Truly, ‘ The Fairy Queen’ promiseth to be a work of lasting 
fame,” added Sir Philip. “ From the specimen entrusted to me, 
I hesitate not in saying, it cannot help proving to be a mine of the 
very richest ore." 

“ But what most deserveth our eulogium is tire purifying and en- 
nobling tendency of this poem,” continued the' cOuntess. “ The 
object appeareth to be to exalt humanity, and shew to what heights 
it can climb; that those who may be ambitious of greatness, shall 
have proper guidance to the elevation they aim at. With this idea 
in view, the poet bringeth before the reader, man in all his noble- 
ness, and woman in all her purity — everything that can make 
knighthood appear in such chivalrous character, as must be most 
•worthy of female adoration; and all that can give to feminine beauty 
that perfection, which is the truest excitement to knightly achieve- 
ments." 

“ Surely, Master Spenser hath earned for himself the gratitude 
of every knight in Christendom 1” exclaimed Sir Reginald. 

“ Ay, that has he," added Sir Valentine, with a like earnest- 
ness. “ Indeed 1 know not how a great mind, such as his must 
needs be, could have found employment so profitable to virtuous 
feeling and honourable conduct.” At this moment, the conversa- 
tion was interrupted by the appearance of a serving man, announc- 
ing the name of Master Spenser, and presently there entered & man 
of handsome mild features, somewhat touched by the spirit of me- 
lancholy, but not, sufficiently so to render their gravity unpleasing. 
His eyes were clear, and beaming with the gentlest expression ; and 
his , beard short, and Tounded under the chin. He wore a suit of a 
sober cut, with a falling band round his neck, cut into points. In 
figure he was somewhat slim, and in behaviour of a graceful cour- 
tesy. All rose to welcome him at his approach, and though the 
greeting of the others was exceeding hearty, there was in that of 
the countess the tenderness of a sister. lie received these tokens 
of their good-will with a modesty of demeanour, that bespoke the 
natural retiringness of his disposition. 

The conversation soon returned to its former subject — the writ-, 
ings of Master Spenser. Sir Philip Sydney mingling with his praises 
some shew of criticism; but his gifted sister was evidently in no 
mood for playing of the critic, for she spoke most eloquently in their 
commendation. The poet listened with looks of delight and grati- 
tude, attending to the opinions they expressed with the deepest re- 
spect, knowing what oracles his judges were, and seeming to marvel 
anything of his invention could be so well thought of. 

“ I am greatly bound to you for such honourable mention of my 
poor performance,” observed he, with an impressive sincerity , “ I 
have merely trod in the footsteps, and, as must needs be, at a bumble 
distance of those illustrious masters of the epic art, Homer, Virgil, 
Ariosto, Dante, and Tasso; and I will strive all l may to continue 
in so glorious a path. But I am come here with the hope of seeing 
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justice done to a poet, who, as far as I can judge of the example of 
his powers that hath accidentally fallen into my hands, is like to 
overtop the ablest writers of his age.” 

This speech created exceeding surprise in those around him, and 
the speaker was quickly asked to what he alluded ; whereupon he 
continued — 

“ I have just parted with my gallant and noble-hearted true friend 
Sir Walter Raleigh, about an hour since, when, as I was passing 
by Dowgate, my attention was forcibly attracted by a decent look- 
ing young countryman, struggling in the rude grasp of divers con- 
stables, who were hurrying him off to prison, for what offence I 
know not. Whilst observing him, I noticed a paper fall from his 
doublet, which all else about him were too busy with their prisoner 
to regard ; and I presently stepped forvyard and picked it up. I 
found it to be a poem, the which, with your gracious permission, I 
would gladly read to you.” 

Permission being very readily granted — for every one appeared 
singularly curious on so strange a matter — Master Spenser produced 
a paper, from which he read what is here set down : — 


“THE POET OWNETH HIS SUBMISSION TO THE SOVEREIGN BEAUTY.” 


..v “ Lo ! from the feathery foam l see thee rise 

„ 'Scaped from the arras of th’ enamoured billow, 

A thousand balmy airs stoop from the skies, 

And round about thee hold their pliant pillow ; 

The beach is gained — the oak, the elm, the willow, 

, • With all their ancient heraldry appear, 

Owning a brighter sunshine in thine eyes ; 

Streams laugh beneath thy looks ; and far and near, 
Doth the whole landscape thy rich livery wear. 

“ First-born of Nature 1 Queen of Life and Light ; 
Mother of Love 1 (whose pow er supports thy being) 
•. . Whose presence flames the quenchless lamps of night, 

And flasheth where morn’s burning car is fleeing. 
Hither, to me ! My fettered thoughts be freeing ; 

. >. And, as the obedient slaves their mistress own 

With thy divine apparel make them bright, 

That men may see they’re thine, and thine alone, 

»' • And where they go they may thy might make known. 

‘••s' 

“ I call thee ! I, thy fervent worshipper, 

Whom thou hast gazed on from thy secret places, 
v- Seeking to be thy holy minister ; 

Enclasp my spirit in thy fond embraces ! 

Delight each feeling with thy gladd’ning graces 1 
Teach every sympathy tby gentle lore ! 

Be for my hopes a ready messenger ; 

» And all that’s best of me instruct to soar, 

Where thou hast garnered thy most precious store. 



“ ’Ere l knew thee I was like some deep nook 

O’ergrown with gnarled trunks and weeds entangled, 
Where smiling nature never deigned to look, 

And wind and water wresUed as they wrangled ; 

1 met tby gaze ; — Then all my verdure spangled 
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With countless myriads of refreshing dews ; 

The sullen flood turned to a sparkling brook, 

And the hushed wind no more would shew his thews, 
Where virgin buds betrayed their blushing hues. 

“ Then was I filled with-store of sunny gleams, 

As some rich pattern skilful hands are weaving, 

All shot about in threads with golden beams ; 

Or ears of grain the harvest lord is sheaving, 

Ere the great ripener his hot couch is leaving. 

And such hath been the magic of thy glance, 

A change fell o’er my thoughts, my hopes, my dreams, 
And I became, through my allegiance, 

A wilderness turned to a fair pleasance. 

“ I saw thee when thy mother Nature held 

Thee in her lap before my marvelling glances. 

When breeze and billow their rough music quelled 
To soothing lullabies and cheerful dances, 

W hen all earth’s chivalry of blades and lances, 

Leaped into motion over hill and dale. 

And blooming youth and patriarchal eld 
On bpw’rs and banks, the rock, the wood, the vale, 
Donned in thy name their brightest coat of mail 1 

“ I knew thee by the soul-enthralling good 
.That threw its rosy halo round thy dwelling, 

. By banishment from thy pure neighbourhood 
Of things that shew no token of excelling. 

By tuneful praises, ev’ry voice was telling, 

Of plumed courtiers grateful for thy smile ; 

And the sweet incense, not to be withstood, 

Shed by a thousand censers, all that while 
Swung to and fro beneath each forest aisle. 

“ 1 loved thee for the kind andopen hand 

ThdU hast at all times held out at my greeting. 

For lessons of the true, the rare, the grand. 

That made my entertainment at our meeting ; 

For bounteous largess, evermore ripeating, 

Of precious favours delicately choice ; 

And more than.afl. for sky, and sea; and land, 

W’hich, in thy braveries, thou madest rejoice 
W ith graceful form and music-breathing voice. 

“ Seen, known, and loved of me so long and well, 
Methinks I hold such fond familiar fooling, 

That shouldst thou slumber in some moss-grown cell 
Or ruin hoar where reverend owls are hooting, ’ 
Whilst Time itB strong foundations is uprooting’ 

Unto thy privy chamber 1 might hie, 

On tiptoe, breathless, lest 1 break the spell 
W’hich holds thine eyelids with so firm a tic, 

And couched beside thee lovingly might lie.’ 

“ Therefore I call thee now, sweet lady, mine, 

Come forth, my queen, from thy most glorious palace ! 
Dear Priestess, leave thy star-enamelled shrine 
That boasts its river font, and floral chalice 
To the storm’s rage or cloud’s most gloomy malice. 
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And in my mind make thou thy present bower; 

Shed there thy warmest, brightest, purest shine, 
And as ’tin nurtured by thy genial power, 

Each fresh idea shall shew a rarer flower. 

> ’ 

' • \ 

“ As ’tis of thee that I essay to sing, 

On me let thy immortal worth be grafted, 

My nature then tby precious fruit would bring 
Like odours on the summer zephyrs walled ; 

Or some rude weapon gemmed and goldcn-hafted. 
To he a sign unto an after age, 

That I had been tjhy knight, thy lord, thy king, - 
Thy scholar by thy teaching rendered sage, 

Thy slave, whose labour brought a goodly wage. 

“ Ah me ! perchance thou art not so inclined, 

And think'st it better to be gaily straying, 

Giving thy tresses to the wanton wind 

As thou dost wander up and down a maying ; 

Or art by clearest waters idly straying, 

Lost in delight of thine own loveliness, 

Mirrored within the wave — and there dost bind 
A delicate garland o’er each dainty tress, , 

And all thy charms dost tire in such brave dress. 

“ Well, if ’tis so indeed — it needs must be, 

I cannot give thee any such adorning, 

Still shall all natural things witness for me 
In courts where there hath never been suborning, 
That noon and twilight, eve and early morning, 

Only to gain thy love I cared to live ; 

But surely if ’tis vain to hope for thee. 

Thou cahst thy highest power and purpose give 
To some befitting representative ? 

“ And such a one know I, whose great desert 
Giveth her comeliness its noblest garnish ; 

Her spirit, that makes envy fall inert, 

Gleams like a blade that knows no soil or tarnish. 

Or painting shining in its freshest varnish ; 

Oh ne’er hath been such costly carcanct! — 

A truth that none who live can controvert. 

For in and out all Stirling gifts are met, 

And every gem of price therein is set. 

“ Doubtless so rare a being hath obtained 
From thee the title of her rarity : 

For Irom what other source could she have gained 
Her embassy of love and charity ? 

’Twixtye there is such small disparity, 

I oft have thought she was herself the qneen, 

Thou her, — and near her have remained, 

Paying that rev’reoce to her shape and mein 
I would but give to thee badst thou there been. 

“ And long may she such glorious office hold ! 

And long to me present her fair credentials 1 ' 

May In each word her embassy be told, 

Each look convey the same divine essentials, 

And every writing teem of such potentials 
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Thy mightiness alone hath meaning for : 

Then with a tribute richer far than gold 
Will I do homage as thy servitor 
And ever honour thy ambassador. 

“ Truly* III find her lodging of the best, 

AH furnished in a fashion most endearing, ' 

To be its mistress rather than its guest ; 

And give such gallant vestment for her wearing, 

As shall the best become her noble bearing ; 

I’ll have before her Fame’s loud trumpet sound; 

, Upon her head I’ll place a jewelled crest: 

And wheresoe’er her footsteps shall be found. 

My monuments shall glorify the ground. 

“ And thus my whole affections I subject, 

While o’er my cheek the hue of life is florid, 

To use tby laws, thy rule, thy dialect. 

Forswear all brutal hate and vengeance horrid, 

From rone to rone — the frigid and the torrid — 

Whilst of this world I am a denizen ; 

And ever shew the loyallest respect 
Where’er thy signet is apparent, when 
Thou seekest dealings with my fellow men.” 

A famous marvelling was exhibited by all present, at the reading 
of these verses, and much was said of the unknown author, for whom 
exceeding interest ha4 been excited ; and, at last. Sir Philip Sydney 
hurried Master Spenser away with him, that they might learn who he 
was, and where he might be found, with as little delay as possible. 
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% ' , ' CHAPTER XXXI. . 

This fool comes from the citizens. 

Nay, prythee do not frown ! 

1 know him as well as you 
By his livery gown — * * 

Of a rare horn-mad family. 

• " Anon. 

Natta. Fortune averts her fate. ■ • ' , ' 

Flamen. Avert, you gods, 

The prodigy. Still — still some pious rite 
. We have neglected. Yet, Heaven he appeased, 

Anil be all tokens false and void, that speak 
Thy present wrath ! 

Ben Jon son. 

Tell Fortune of her blindness, 

’ Tell Nature of decay, 

Tell Friendship of unkindness 

„ Tell Justice of delay : " *■ 

And if they dare reply, * ; “ . 

't hen give them both the lie. 

Sis WalteE Raleigh. 

• \ * , •* - * 

By dint of constant inquiries of carmen, pedlars and others, the 
youthful Shakspeare found his way to the Bankside, where, as he 
had heard, stood the playhouse whereof the el,der Burbage was ma- 
nager. He entered London by the Uxbridge road, in a strange 
wonder at the number of persons he met, as soon as he had got to the 
field called the Haymarket, near Charing, where the country people 
held a market of nay and straw, fpr the convenience of the Lon- 
doners. There, the abundance of splendiAmansions he passed, and 
numberless houses of the citizens, the ffops, the warehouses, the 
churches, the great din of traffic, that sounded along the streets, of 
, itinerant chapmen bawling their wares— with the rolling of carts 
and waggons, and the goodly cavalcade of nobles and gallants riding 
their sprightly palfreys, astonished him exceedingly, whilst the more 
closely he approached the city, the path became more thronged with 
persons of all kinds and conditions, in such exceeding variety of ap- 
pearance, that it seemed an endless puzzle to the young traveller to 
guess their several characters and vocations. 

By the time he arrived at the Globe playhouse, he was weary with 
hunger and walking. A flag was flying at the roof, which denoted 
that the play had commenced, as he learned from a bystander ; so 
he thought it would be most advisable to wait till it was over, before 
he presented himself to any of his old companions ; therefore he 
slrollcd about the place amongst the venders of fruit, and crowds 
of idlers that stood nigh the buildings As he was noting, with his 
accustomed curiouaness, the manners of the sort of persons in his 
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neighbourhood, on a sudden a horseman rode>up, and alighting 
beside him, cried, “ Here, fellow, hold my horse, and I’ll give thee 
a groat at my return,” flung him the bridle, and quickly vanished into 
the playhouse. William Shakspeare was takep somewhat by surprise 
at this occurrence, but remembering that his purse was penniless, 
and himself both tired and hungry, he was well enough disposed, for 
the earning of any sum, even though it came of such humble em- 
ployment as the holding of a horse : nevertheless, whilst he walked 
the animal up and down, his mind was wonderfully busy in forming 
all sorts of bright ambitious prospects, as completely at variance with 
his present poor shift, as any matter could be. 

Thus he employed himself, till the people coming thronging out of 
the doors of the playhouse, told him that the play was done; and 
presently, up coines the gallant, whose horse he had in charge, gave 
him the promised groat, and rode away ; but it so happened, while he 
was engaged with the latter, two young men.-very fairly clad, who 
were passing near, when they caught sight of the young Shakspeare 
stopped of a sudden, and regarded him with a very curious and mar- 
velling aspect. 

“ It must be him, Dickd” said one. 

“ Ay, marry, it is ; but what bringeth him here", holding of horses, 
Tom?” added the other. The object of their attention, as soon as 
he had parted with the gallant, was for proceeding to thoGlobe, but 
he was stopped by these two persons making up to him, whom lie 
had no great difficulty in recognising as his old schoolfellows, Toni 
Greene and Dick Burbage. Great was the joy of this meeting on both 
sides; and the young traveller soon told what brought him to Lon- 
don, and his adventures on the journey, even to the holding of the 
horse, which was received by* his merry companions with some in- 
terest and more laughing. The latter seemed to be just the same 
careless, free-hearted fellow’s they had been when boys; and, I doubt 
not, were quite as ready to pass ofl'an ingenious jest here in London, 
as ever they had been in merry Stratford. 

“.Where’s thy father, Dick?” inquired Greene. 

“ Melhinks, he must now be intent upon the' getting rid of his 
blackamoor’s face,” replied young Burbage. 

“ Come thou with us. Will,’’ said tho former to the youthful 
Shakspeare, “ We will to Master Manager at once, and get him to 
give theo a place in our company — amongst whom thou wilt meet 
Hemings and CondelJ, thy once chosen associates— then, leave the 
rest to us, and if we lead thee not a right merry life, it cannot bo 
other than thine ow’n fault.” Talking of their old pranks, in a fa- 
moushumour at every allusion to them, the three proceeded together 
into the playhouse, and after passing through some strange places 
— as the young traveller took them to lie, — they arrived at a door ; 
— William Shakspeare in famous spirits and full of pleasant antici- 
pation, for all his hanger and weariness. ' 

“ What, ho, Master Manager!” cried Tom Greene, knocking 
loudly ; ■“Givi? us entrance, I prythee ! Hiring thee aid — l bring thee 
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strength — I bring thee comfort — I bring thee a marvel, a prodigy, 
a phoenix, — I bring thee present profit and future greatness.” 

“Come in, a God’s name, Tom 1" replied a voice from within, 
with prodigious earnc^ncss. The young traveller had some difli- 
etilty in recognisinghis old acquaintance, in the smut-raced personage 
half unclad that was pulling oil' his hose, in the meanly furnished 
‘chamber, in which the former now found himself. 

“ Heart o’ me!" exclaimed Greene, laughingly, as the manager, 
at the entrance of a stranger began hastily a drawing on his- hose 
again, “ Care not for thy. legs; methinks they are woll enough fora 
black fellow r .” 

“ Well enough 1” echoed thp manager, glancing at his limbs with a 
very manifest pride. “ Well enough, fora black fellow, saidst thou? 

1 tell thee what it is, Tom, black fellow or white fellow, or even a 
Greene fellow, for the matter of that, hath never been able to boast 
of such handsome things to stand on since the .world began." 

■ “ Bravely said. Legs!" replied the other in the same merry hu- 
mour. “ But here, I have brought with me a certain friend of mine, 
whose greait merit 1 can vouch for, who desireth to be a player, and 
of our company.” 

“ 'Tis Will Shakspeare„father, from Stratford,” added his son. 

•“ Away with him 1” angrily cried the elder Burbago, to the ex- 
treme astonishment of. every one else. “’Slight, I've had enough 
of Will Shakspeare to last me the rest of my days’.” 

“ Why, What hast had of him, I wonder!” exclaimed Greene. 

“ Had, quotha l” replied the manager ; “ I’ve had of him whatwas , 
like to get me a speedy hanging on the highest tree.- Some six years 
since or more, 1 met him, when with my company about to play at 
a noble lady’s mansion in the country, and he got me to consent to 
his playing of a part in a new play that I had.sent me to represent 
bpfore her visitors — well, the varlet was not content with marring 
the ending on’t by saying of a parcel of'stuff, instead of what had 
been put down for him; but scarce an hour after he mends the matter 
by assisting of a companion to run off with a young damsel, there on 
a visit. H was well for fhe I shewed my prudence by affecting a 
perfect ignorance of the whole proceedings, for had it come to my 
lord’s ears I had shared in them in any way, I should have been 
ruined outright, clapped in a prison, and orderedior execution without 
hope of reprieve.” 

William Shakspeare explained the-circumstance just alluded, to, but 
the more he explained the more enraged seemed the manager, that 
he should have been put in such jeopardy as he had been to assist in 
a scheme of which he was kept in entire ignorance and not even the 
entreaties of Greene and his own son could induce him to alter his 
resolution to have none of Will Shakspeare for to be Of his company. 
Dick Burbage got vexed .at this, as was evident by his look, but 
Greene confined not liis vexedness to looks. He spoke out warmly 
in behalf of his friend, and said such sharp words to theelder Bur- 
bage that he grew choleric, <and there would have been a complete 
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falling out betwixt tliem, had not the cause of it interposed, and im- 
jdored them not to make him an occasion-for quarelling. The young 
traveller left the chamber with a much heavier heart than he hod 
entered It. Here were all his proud hopesjoverthrown at a blow, 
and he, faint with hunger and his long journey; without a place to 
lay his head in, or aught for his many necessities but the solitary 
groat he had received from the gallant for holding of his horse. He 
had only got a few steps from the playhouse when he was overtaken 
by Tom Greene. 

“ Care not for that old churl said he, “ perchanee thou wilt do 
as well elsewhere : so kedp up thy hegrt. Will ; and Hick and I .will 
devise something for thy advantage. 1' have now an appointment 
which will take me an hour or so, in the mean while speed thee over 
■London Bridge, and inquire thy w ay to the house of Mistress Colewort, 
who sellcth simples, and herbs, and such things, at the sign of the 
Phoenix, in Bucklersbury — there is my lodging; call for what thou 
wilt, and make thyself at home there, tilt I come.” The kind-hearted 
player hurried away, and his old schoolfellow, hill of grateful feelings, 
retraced his steps the way he had come. He remembered Bucklers- « 
bury, having passed it going from Cheap- to Lombard-Street, there- 
fore lie never thought of questioning any as to his road, but proceeded 
on, thinking over his heavy disappointment so intently, ho regarded • * 

nothing else. Ho had passed’ London Bridge, and not being very 
heedful, had taken a wrong turning out or Fish-Street Hill. He had 
got some distance along sundry winding narrow streets, when, all at 
ohee, he was brought to a stand still by some authoritative voice, 
and he quickly found himself surrounded by persons in long gowns 
trimmed w ith fur, that seemed some officers of the corporation, and 
others who, by their bills and apparelling, he took to be constables 
of the watch. ’ ’■ 

“ Stand, fellow, and givean account of yourself 1” exclaimed one. 

“ What brought thee here ? Whose varlet art thou I” inquired 
another. . <• - 

■ “An’ he be not a masterlcss man, Master Flefetwood, I know not 
one when I see him,” observed a third. 

“A very vagroxn, I’ll swear,” cried an ancient constable, poking 
his grey beard into the young traveller's face. “ I pray you, T 
Master Recorder, to question him of his calling. I am in huge 
suspicion I have had him in my custody some score of times 
already.” _ 

“ What is thy name, caitilT?” demanded he who, was styled Mas- 
ter Fleetwood, in a very high and mighty sort of manner. 

“First tell me, why I am thus rudely questioned and stopped, 
my masters?”; said the youthful Shakspeare, who liked not being so 
- handled. 

“Oh, Ihe villain!” exclaimed one of the. constables, in a seeming 
amazement. “Here is monstrous behaving to his worship master > 
.recorder, and so many honourable aldermen ! Dost know no man- 
ners? WHt shew no respect of persons? Here are divers of the. 
worshipful corporation going about taking up all manner of master- 
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less men and houseless vagroms that infest the city ; and if thou art not 
one of them, thou art a most graceless fellow. Tell master recorder 
thy name on the instant, or thou shalt to Newgate in a presently.” 

“You have no business with me, or my name either," answered 
their prisoner, getting to be a little chafed at his treatment. 

“ Who is thy master, caitiff 1 ?” inquired one of the aldermen. 

“ I have none,” replied the youth, somewhat proudly. 

“There, he confesses it, an’ it please your worship,” cried the 
constable. “ I could have sworn he was a masterless man, he hath 
such a horrible vagroin look.” . 

“To prison with him!”, exclaimed Master Fleetwood, with some 
asperity. “ This country gear Of thine, 1 doubt not, is only worn as 
a blind. Thou hast a very dishonest visage ; an' exceeding cutpurse 
sort of countenance: and I feel assured, that when thou art hanged 
there will be at least one rogue the less.” 

“And I feel assured," said William Shakspeare, " that when thou 
•departest this life, — no matter in what fashion — there will be at least 
one. fool the less.” v 

“Away- with him, for a rude rascal 1” cried the enraged recorder. 
The aldermen made similar exclamations, and five or six of the watch 
so held and hustled him,' that for all his struggles, which were very 
great, he was presently dragged, like a felon, through the public 
streets, with no -lack of abuse and blows, till he was safely lodged in 
the prison of Newgate. Here be scarcely had opportunity for the 
noticing Qf anything till he found himself in a large yard, surrounded 
by amazing high walls, wherein were several prisoners of different 
ages, most of w hom looked to be necessitous poor fellows, who had 
most probably been driven into dishonest courses by the pressure of 
some fierce want; but there were others whom, at a glance, it was 
easy to see were downright villains— and some few whose appear- 
ance bespoke their only crime to have been their want of friends. 

Some were amusing themselves at football, others dt bowls — some 
at cards, others at dice; and these were generally or the villanous 
sort. Here and there might be seen one walking about in a very 
woeful countenance, who joined in none of the sports ; and these were 
of the friendless. As soon as he had entered the place, the ycung 
player was surrounded by several of his fellow-prisoners — some 
curious, some abusive, and all apparently thieves outright, for they 
presently snatched from him whatever they could lay a hand on, that 
had been spared in the examination of the constables and turnkeys; 
and this they did w'itfi .such thorough artifice, he could not see by 
whom it was done. However, when they discovered he had nothing 
more they could readily deprive him of, or saw better entertainment 
elsewhere, they left him to his own reflections,' wliieh, it may. well 
be believed, were none of the comfortablest. 

Tired of ’the noise and ribaldry of his companions — their fierce 
oaths and coarse vulgar manners, theyoung traveller took to observ- 
ing those who kept aloof. Some of these appeared to be of a much 
higher rank than the others;, and with one he soon made acquaint- 
ance ; for ft was impossible for any well disposed person to behold the 
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countenance of William Shakspearc and not feel inclined to be on 
friendly terms with him ; arid from this person he quickly learned the 
names and characters- of most of his fellow-prisoners, and in return 
was told how he came to be among them. 

“Ah, worthy sir,” said the stranger. “You have been placed 
here by the Same meddlesome person as hath imprisoned me — to 
wit. Master Recorder Fleetwood, who seeketh by over-busyness, to 
pass with her highness’s sage counsellors, for a famous loyal and 
notable zealous officer. I have been thrust here merely because he 
chose to suspect tne of the high crime of being of the Catholic faith, 
and of attending to the rites and solemnities of such religion ;and for 
no greater offence than this, divers worthy gentlemen have been by 
him as ignominiously treated. Some sent to one prison — some to 
another ; and all punished with heavy fines and grievous imprison- 
ment.” ' 

“ I marvel such outrage upon justice should be allowed,” observed 
the youth warmly. ' ' 

“I grieve to say such things are grown too common to make 
marvels of,” replied his companion. “Perchance, the queen and 
her chief ministers are not disposed to countenance such pestilent 
tyranny; indeed, I question they ever hear of it in any way like the 
truth-; but such is the unhappy state of things in the city, in conse- 
quence of the meddlesomeness of this same tyrannical recorder, that 
for a man to dare attend the service of the religion he conscientiously 
believeth to be the true one, he shall be accounted the worst of vil- 
lains; and for one that comefh to any poverty and hath not a friand, 
ip the world, he is forthwith thrust into prison, to consort with felons 
and the vilest of characters. All this while, almost under the very 
noses of these zealous officers, are to be found houses where cut-purses 
may be met with by scores, teaching their art to young boys, and en- 
joying of their ill-got booty in every manner of drunkenness and riotous 
infamy,, and they are left undisturbed to do as they list.” 

- “And how long think you,' worthy sir, us poor victims of Such 
intolerable wrong shall be kept in this horrid place?” inquired the 
other. 

“Truly, there is.no knowing,” answered his fellow prisoner. 
“ If you have a friend at court who will take up your cause, ’tis like 
enough you will soon get your liberty ; but if you are not so provided, 
there is no saying of what length may be your imprisonment.” 

This was but ?orry consolation for the young traveller, and it left 
him nothing but an endless prospect of bolts and bars, and stone 
walls. The time came foi“ the prisoners to be locked up for the 
night in separate cells, and a sullen fellow of a turnkey conducted 
William Shakspcare to a most dismal-looking narrow dungeon, fur- 
pished with nothing save a little straw, a jug of vyater, and a loaf of 
brpad. Long as had been his fast, he felt no desire to break it ; but 
the bed was welcome, and he flung himself on it with a heart ovOrbur- 
thened with most unhappy feelings. A famous ending had his. glo- 
rioiis anticipatiops come to! The visions of greatness that could 
awhile since scarce be spanned, save by imagination, were now 
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cribbed within' a cold narrow cell. All Ids fine liopes tliat a few 
days before looked to be heir.apparent to the brightest . 

genius, now must needs put up with straw for lying* brcaa _ 
for victual, and bare stone walls for lodging, lo say he ^ 
cast down at suph ill fortune, were -to depart from 1 . . 

stfangely, for in very honesty he was in a desperate sadness _ 
be found all very sanguine natures when they cmne to hint t ..eir c 
expectations overthrown; and assuredly he had some reason, 
tvhen he should have his liberty was most uncertain, ; an(1 . ,. 

aspiring mind like his, confinement in such narrow limits was nar y 
to be endured. • • •. • w ' ' . . „ 

But it soon struck him that despondency would do him nut s 
service, aBd the only way to get off the unpleasantness ol his pre- 
sent strait, was to bear it patiently. He lay a thinking what e 
should do. He cared not how soon he got aw r ay from ms prese 
companions — for he had already had enough of them, and deer 
mined as the first thing to let his old schoolfellow Tom Greene know 
where he had been placed, that if by his means his liberation cou 
he effected, it might be done with all convenient speed. In this n 
overlooked the difficulty there was of his getting any communication 
conveyed from Newgate. Had he, any sufficient bribe, there won 
be some chance of it, but in his penniless state, he was like 
to remain where he was till doomsday, ere his friend could know of 
bis hapless case, through the assistance of his jailors. Fortunately 
of this he was ignorant, for he presently fell to more agreeable 
thoughts, and as fie was in fancy fondling his dear children— weary 
with trouhle and exhausted by fatigue^ he fell into a deep sleep. 

Here in tliis noisome dungeon he was again visited by the glorious 
dreams of his early days. The place became a most fair -landscape, 
beautifully garnished with ravishing sweet- blossoms, and -the whole 
neighbourhood filled with a fairy company as choicely apparelled, as 
beautifully featured, singing as delectably and dancing with as de- 
. licate a grace as ever ; and, as usual, brighter than them all shone 
her w ho seemed their queen, and she regarded him with a very 
marvellous kindness, led the others to do him all imaginable gentle 
courtesies, and in music of exquisite pleasantness sung him such com- 
fortable words as appeared to fill him with greater hope than he had 
known his whole life long. But besides this, she addressed him 
with language of counsel, to the effect he would keep his nature un- 
sullied by evil doings; pointing out the profit of honourable -beha- 
viour, and assuring him of the notable truth, that he who seeks for 
fame, never can hold it for any time, save with pure hands and a 
noble lieart. ‘ • i '* - 

Then she bade him look in a certain direction, and there he be- 
held tho figure of himself, dope to the very life, seeming to be 
hungry, weary, .and a prispneras he was — anon the scene changed; 
he had his liberty, but he was struggling with manifold hardships, 
one following on another so closely there was no gest for them, and 
eaeh pressing with such exceeding severity it seemed a marvel how 
they could be tolerated; they lasted a long space, hut gradually ap- 
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pearances Jooked more favourable ; the prospect became brighter, 
the scenes changed rapidly from one delightful landscape to another, 
till it appeared as though a whole world of splendour and happiness 
lay open to his view. From one quarter the applause of assembled 
thousands \yere shouted in hfs ears ; from another came the com- 
mendations of whole multitudes of the learned ; here, in some hum- 
ble hearth-side, resounded the honest praises of the poor and lowly ; 
and elsewhere from the hall, the bowpjr, the garden, and the grove, 
plaudits as fervent were breathed from gallant knights and honoura- 
ble fair ladies. Certes, he would have "been glad enough to have 
dreamt such a dream as this all his days; but a rough voice and a 
rude shake put it to a sudden ending, and starting up he found one 
of the turnkeys standing over- him with a lanthorn, his ill-featured 
countenance forming a most revolting contrast to the sunny faces 
he had gazed on in his vision. f • v 

“ A murrain on thee, wilt thou neveijwake?” exclaimed the jailor 
sharply.' “Why, thou steepest as though thou hadst no hope of 
sleep again. Marry, an, thou takes! such rest the mprning thou art 
to be hanged, they must needs put thee to the rope in the midst 
of it.” , 

“ What want you with me ?” inquired the prisoner. • 

“ Thou mustalong with me with all speed," replied the man. 

“ For what purpose, I- pray you'?” asked the youth. 

Purpose, quotha, how should 1 know?” said the jailor. “ Maybap 
’ tis the pillory— mayh'ap the stocks— mayhap a goodly whipping } 
they be the only purposes that travel to Newgate, I’ll warrant', But 
come along, I tell thee,. I can allow of no tarrying.” 

Believing it useless to say anything more, William Shakspeare 
rose and followed his guide through numberless narrow passages, so 
dark he could scarce see his way along, even with the heHp of the. 
lanthorn his companion carried before him f the jailor grumbling at 
eyery step, and his prisoner in a mood hardly more social, from 
having been disturbed in such pleasant dreaming. From all hecould 
gather from the sulky turnkey, his being led to another part of the 
prison boded him no good; and he supposed it was to receive some 
degrading punishment or another, such as is commonly bestowed on 
persons whoso chief crime happeneth to be their poverty. 

In such manner the two arrived at a door in a distant part of 
the building, which the jailor opening, bade the other onter by him- 
self. On gaining admission into the chamber, the latter found three, 
persons seated together, whom he took to be his judges going to sen- 
tence him to the dreaded punishment. One was a very severe look- 
ing personage, .from whose aspect he could gather but few hopes, 
who was clad somewhat in' jailor fashion, with sundry large keys 
at his. belt. The others had much of the gallant in their appear- 
ance, arid, possessed countenances. that savoured considerably more 
of humanity. 

“An’ it please you to leave his examination to me, I will have the 
truth from him speedily,” said the first to his companions ; and then 
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turning sharply to tho young prisoner, commenced questioning him 
after the following fashion, the other answering as follows: — 

* “Fellow 1 what’s thy name?” •, 

“William Shakspeare.” ' . • 

“Where dost come from?” • " 

- ,i Stratford on Avon, in Warwickshire.” • 

“ How long hast been in London?” 

- “Only a few hours.” 

“ What brought there here ?” 

“ I came to be a player in the company of Master Burbage at the 
Bankside.”, 

“Now, Master Turnkey, this evidently proves him to be no vagrant,” 
observed one of the gallants. 

“ l pray your worship stop awhile,” replied the jailor. “These 
fellows have some famous fine story always at their commandment. 
O’ my life, l do believe, were.you to examine the most notorious rogue 
under my hands, he would presently make himself out to he as honest 
a man as any in the city. Let me ask of him a few more questions.” 
Then turning to his prisoner, he added — “ How long hast been a 
player ?” 

“ I cannot say I have ever been a player,” answered the other. 
“There, I said I would presently make him-shew himself for what 
he truly is-^-a masterlcss man, and no player !” exclaimed the 
turnkey, exultipgly, to his companions, and then turning sharply to 
the prisoner, added — “ Prythee hare done with thy coney-catching; 
1 am not to. be so caught, my youpg master. Thou saidst but a 
moment since thou wert a player, and now thou hast the irapudency 
to declare thou hast never been a plajfer. What dost mean by that, 
fellow ?” . 

“ I mean just what I said,” replied William Shakspeare, un- 
dauntedly ; I have many times played in plays ;T>ut as I have done 
it solely, for mine own amusement, I could not consider myself a 
player, who playcth only for his own living.” 

“Truly, a just distinction,” said one of the gallants. 

“A monstrous fine story, I’ll warrant,” exclaimed the turnkey - 
“But if there be any truth in, what thou hast advanced, perchance 
thou wilt name some person of repute Who will testify to- thy 
honesty.” 

• “Very readily,” replied the prisoner; “ Thomas Greene, a player 
at the Globe, who hath his lodging at the sign of the»Phoenix, in 
BucklersbuCy, where f was proceeding when I was taken hold of by 
the constables and conveyed here ; he will vouch for me at any time, 
for he hath been my school-fellow ; as have the younger Burbage, 
Hemings, and Condell, other players at the Globe.” 

“Marry, players mustmake butsorry vouchers, for, methinks, they 
be little belter than vagroms,” observed the jailor. " ,• 

‘‘ Thepersonsnamed 1 know to be of a very fair character,” replied 
Ibe gallant Who had before spoken. “ William Shakspeare, allow me 
to ask you one question ?” 
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“Any number, if it please you, sir,” answered the prisoner, charm- 
ed with the courteous manner of his interrogator. 

“Have you lost anything since your arrival in London?” 

“I have lost all I had,” replied the other. “The constables 
deprived me of what they could lay their hands on, and the prisoners 
here in Newgate took from me what was left. I should have cared 
the less, if they bad spared me certain writings I had about me.” 

“ What sort of writings were they ?’’ 

> “Verses chiefly.” • 

“Were they your own composition?” 

“ They were.” 

“ Is this one of them?” inquired his questioner, placing a paper in 
his hand. 

“Indeed it is, and the one I last wrote of them all,” replied 
the young poet, glancing at his own lines, as if glad to have them 
back. 

“ I am convinced of it,” added the other. “ It was picked up by 
my companion. Master Edmund Spenser, -on the spot where you had 
been struggling with the constables.” 

“ I deem myself wondrous fortunate in having been thereat such 
a time,” said Master Spenser, warmly. , “ And having read Us 
worthy contents, I hurried to my noble and esteemed good friend 
here. Sir Philip Sidney, and succeeded, as I expected, knowing his 
truly generous disposition, in interesting him |o seek you out, and 
deliver you from your undeserved imprisonment." 

William Shakspeare was surprised and delighted beyond measure, 
at hearing of names he had for Some time looked up to as the most 
honourable in the kingdom, and expressed himself very gratefully for 
the trouble they had been at on his account. Hut the matter rested' 
pot here. , He presently walked out of Newgate, with his two 
famous new acquaintances, without hindrance from the jailor, for 
they had brought with them the Earl of Leicester’s authority for his 
liberation, which none dared gainsay ; and shortly after, to the infi- 
nite satisfaction of all parties, he found himself seated by the side 6f 
his early patrons, Sir Valentine and Sir Reginald, at the house of 
Sir Philip Sydney, by whom he was very kindly and liberally enter- 
tained. 
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, • # CHAPTER XXXII. 

To you I have unclasped ray burtliened soul. 

Emptied the storehouse of ray thoughts and heart, 

Made myself poor of secrets; have not left 
Another word untold -which hath not spoke 
* * . AH that I ever durst, or think, or knoyv. 

Ford. 

Therefor a woman ought not in no wysp to refuse to come at the commaiidemeut 
of her lord, yf she wyi have and kcpe hi& love and pecs. And also by good reason 
huraylyte ought to come fyrste to the woman, for ever she ought to shewe herself 
»ueke and humble toward her lord. 

Boohe of the enseyynemehts and teching that the Knight of the 
‘ Tower made to his Daughters. 

, Give me a key for this, . < , 

And Instantly unlock my fortunes here. ‘ , . 

Shakspeahe. 

.*,f . » »' r ■ . . 

“ Boy 1 can 1 trust thee- V’ 

“ Ay, my lord, with your heart's deepest secret; and the grave 
itself shall not be more silent than your poor page.” 

“ I do believe thee. I have tried theo long, and found thee the 
failhfulcst honest creature master ever knew. That thou lefvest me 
I am assured.. I have had good prpof on't. I thought there was 
not one heart in which I could meet th*%lfghtest sympathy, but in 
thee there are signs of such abundance as make me amends for the 
unfeelingrtess of others. My spirit is weary of long-suffering. My 
health is broken. I cannot disguise from myself I am sinking fast. 
It therefore becofneth necessary I should procure some one to per- 
form for me those offices I shall soon be disabled from attempting. 
To do this I must betray a secret I have kept as jealously as if my 
who|e life depended on its preservation ; and in none can I put faith, 
save only thee.' Thou canst serve me if thou wilt, as page never 
served his lord before; but if the duty should be distasteful to thee, 
as 'tis. very like to be, I hold thee free to refuse; and if, after what l 
a'm about to tell thee, thou canst look on me no more as one worthy 
to be thy master, I will honourably, provide thee with all’thirigs ne- 
cessary for thy living elsewhere.” _ 

“ My lord, l am in heart and soul a creature of your Own; and 
whatever.service I pan render necessary for your safety, depend on 
it, it shall be done faithfully and well, according to my poor ability.” 
Thjs conversation took place between the Lord de la Pole and his 
page,, after one of the fearftillbst of those fearful fits to which the 
unhappy Earl was generally subject, when he was left in the mourn- 
ing chamber. It was evident, as he had said, that his-health was fast 
declining, for his right noble conntenanco looked mope haggard than 
it was wont; and his dark lustrous eyes appeared to be rapidty losing 
the fire which had so brightly lighted them' 1 His raveuhair too had 
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been thinned of its luxuriance, and ail about him bespoke that break- 
ing up of the constitution, with which long-continued grief marks 
its victim for the grave. His youthful companion wore a similar 
melancholy, doubtless caused from constant observation of his lord’s 
sufferings, and this gave a very touching expression to his handsome 
boyish features, which ipcreasod' greatly whenever he chanced to 
turn his gaze upon the Earl. The latter, still in his mourning suit, 
sate in the library hefore mentioned; and Bertram, in vestments of 
the same colour, Sedted himself by his lord’s command at a short 
distance, where he remained in an attitude of the profoundest at- 
tention, and with an expression of the most intense interest, whilst 
the Earl proceeded with the promised narration;' • 

“ Of my family, methinks I need say nothing,” commenced he ; 
“ the greatness of the Suffolks, of which I am a branch, must be 
sufficiently known, but the fame of their power, and nobleness so in- 
fluenced my early life, I could not rest till I had done something 
worthy of the name I bore. My youth was spent ii) foreign wars, 
under the most famous leaders; and whenever I heard -of any one 
celebrated for deeds of arms, I sought all ways to surpass him; 'nor 
would I be satisfied till my pre-eminence was acknowledged. But 
this was by no means the whole of what I did. I had been well 
instructed ; and perchance, I may add", I was ever of a well-disposed 
nature, whereof the consequence was, I took especial heed my con- 
duct elsewhere should he of a piece with my achievements' in the 
field. ■ Honour was my idol — honour I worshipped: in no case could 
1 be prevailed on to meddle in any matter wherein honour was not 
clearly Conspicuous to all men’s eyes; and to tho same extent that I 
strove carefully ,tp attain every, title honour could .bestow, I was 
jealous that my right to it should have no questioning. None could 
be more desirous of good opinion. To hear myself well 6poke of, was 
an infinite pleasure; but to have any one’s ill word, to be ridiculed, 
slandered, or misused in speech, fretted me beyond measure. 
Mayhap this was a weakness ; but whateverit was, it kept unslacked 
in me tho impulse to exert myself to gain a lasting, reputation, till 
the name of I)e la Pole stood, as I proudly "believed, second to none 
in every commendable quality. 

“ I pass over my labours, to build me up this goodly reputation ; 
suffice it to say, I returned to my native land in the full-vigour of 
manhood, and at the court of her Highness Elizabeth was speedily 
recognised, as what 1 had sought so earnestly to be. Hitherto I had 
thought nothing of love; my career of honour left me ho time for 
tender dalliance, or else I was indifferent to the charms of such fair 
creatures as 1 had seen; but amongst- the queen’s ladies there was 
one, whose youth, beauty, character, and station, united to form, as 
l then thought, the noblest damsel in the realm. In her, fame had 
left no one part which envy might assail ; and fortune had surrounded 
her with stich prodigality of gifts, as if to show how delighted she 
was in having so worthy -an object on whom to bestow them. Me- 
thinks ’tis almost needless to say she had suitors. She had broad 
lands; she was of one of the powerfulest families in the kingdom ; 
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and she appeared as peerless in conduct as she was in person; and 
such attractions could not fajl of bringing to her feet a sufficiency of 
wooers.. ( had heard much in her praise before, I beheld her; but 
ere ,1 had had an Iiour’s acquaintance, I doubted sbe had been done 
justice to. Still t kept aloof from the crowd by whom she was always 
surrounded, and satisffed myself with observing her at a distance. 
Every day i saw her, she seemed to gTow more admirable; and 
each relation L heard of her exceeded the preceding one, towards 
proving her wondrous well-disposedness. 

“A message from herself brought me atlast to her side — a message 
so expressive of compliment, . I attended her summons with more 
pleasure than ever I had known from similar commendations, gra- 
tifying as they had always been to me. . Once there, it appeared as 
though I must, there stay. At first she would scarce allow me to be 
anywhere else'; but in a fair interval, I found myself under so strong 
a charm, nowhere else would I remain eould 1 avoid it: in brief, I 
loved her. Some months afterwards, I gained from her, that long 
before she had seen me, she had loved me for my reputation. After 
a delicious sufficiency of most exquisite courtship, my happiness 
seemed to be complete, when I received her in marriage. In a little 
while, I believed my real felicity had only commenced, so much did 
my enjoyment then exceed all that L had known before. Every day 
she evinced in her character some new and admirable feature; the 
more I saw of her, the more cause saw I to congratulate myself I 
had been blessed with so rare a partner, Her, love for me looked to 
be mingled with an honourable pride, that made it all the more 
llattering to one of my disposition, None could. seem so exceeding 
content — none could have appeared so truly affectionate.- It may be 
easily imagined, my love of praise at this time partook largely of a 
desire of haying my wife as famously commended ; in fact, it was 
the same identical feeling, for I looked on the Lady Blanche as the 
best arid dearest part of myself ; - and I wished to see her pre-emi- 
nence in every goodly quality universally acknowledged, because 
any contrary opinions might reflect unfavourably on the 'other por- 
tion of me. > . , . ' j ' 

“At this period, to add to her other powerful claims upon mylove, 
. she promised to become a mother — an event I looked forward to 
with an interest which exceedeth all conceiving. Then it was there 
came on a visit to me a young kinsman of mein. I had heard ru- 
mours of his being of a. wild reckless disposition ; and that he bore 
himself'rnore carelessly than became any ohe wishing to be honour- 
ably thought of. I liked not this. It grieved me that one in any 
way related to me, should be so ill reported. One day I took him 
aside and (old him what I had heard to his' disadvantage, but he 
swore so solemnly he had not deserved what was said of him, that 
I could not help believing he had been maligned as he declared, by 
false envious persons. 1 then. counselled him to marry some worthy 
woman which would put a stop to such slanders for the future, and 
pointed to the happiness I enjoyed, as the .best inducement to it he 
could have; but he answered somewhat confusedly, that some oftea 
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considered themselves exceeding' happy from, ignorance of matters, 
which, when known, w'ould make them the miserablest persons in 
the world. Thereupon I said such might be the case, but as regarded 
myielf there could be no possibility of such a thing. 1 He replied very 
earnestly, ‘ long may you think so,’ and with a deep sigh left me to 
my own reflections. , ’ • ' • . • ' ‘ 

“ My kinsman had ever shewn to md a marvellous frank and 
social spirit; but of late I had noticed that he rather avoided me — 
gazed on me with a countenance fulf of pity, and when lie talked, 
spoke with an ambiguous and mysterious fashion, of which I could 
make nothing, save a lamentation that'villany should be so fairly 
disguised.- f marvelled, and not without an indefinable uneasiness, 
at such sort of speech, but though I pressed him to explain himself, 
he would only shake his head, and say it was a thing he had not the 
heart to do. Following close upon the heels of this, he would oft 
regret that so noble a gentleman as myself should be so grossly im- 
posed upon; and that, out of extreme love for me, those who knew 
of the cheat, should be forced to allow its continuance. All these 
hints and inuendos, and the mysterious manner in which they were 
uttered, in time produced in me a most fearful state of anxiousness 
and disquietude. It looked as thoiigh some extraordinary mischief 
was impending, known only'bythis kinsman, who liked not the office 
of breaking such ill' news, but in what quarter it' threatened, or in 
what shape it was to appear, I Was completely at a loss; and what 
made the matter worse, so seemed likely to remain. 

“At last he dropped something concerning of my dishonour. I 
fired at the word. My whole nature was stirred as if with a mighty 
earthquake. We were alone. I presently declared to him did he 
not tell me on the instant the cause of what he had said, I would slky 
him where he stood. He begged and prayed most movingly I would 
let him off a task he so hugely misliked, but the more earnestly he 
strove to excuse himself, the more fiercely I insisted on his, de- 
claring to me whatever there might be to say. Then he added with 
extreme seriousness, that the consequence must rest with me — -that 
I was hurrying on to meet my misery; but if I would force theser- 
cret fTom him, that I must give him my assurance to take no mea- 
sures, or show 'to any one a knowledge of it, till he had given such 
proofs of its correctness as he had at his disposal. This I solemnly 
promised. My ears drunkin with horror the tale he told me; it was 
that once being out late he had observed a gallnnt'at the dead hour of 
the night ascending by-a ladder of ropes to the Lady Blanche-’s cham- 
ber— so strange a sight made him-marvel exceedingly, and he stopped 
to see what'would follow. The gallant entered the chamber, and 
there remained upwards of ah hour. When he again appeared at 
thg wjndow there \yas a femade.rn liis Company, and they there em- 
braced very fondly. Then he descended to the ground and made off, 
and the ladder was immediately drawn up into the chamber. I felt 
as I could have torn my intelligencer limb from limb; for if angels 
had sworn matter of the like teridency, I would not; have credited a 
word of it; but- 1 dissembled so much of my passion as to ask him if 
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lie recognised the female he saw at-the window. He 'said he did, 
for he had such view of her as could. not mislead him. I hade him 
without fail confess to me who it was. He replied on no account 
could he do so, as it might lead to irreparable mischiefs: and add,ed ; 
that he had gone to the same place at the same hour every night 
since, and had witnessed the same proceedings. ■■ ^ • 

“But I would have the name;- and by dint of threats, and re- 
peated promises to behold the proofs he spoke of, I gaincd.it from 
him. It was tlie countess. This I had anticipated from .the fore — 
going-; but on his cdnfir.ming my suspicions, I contented myself for 
the* present with determining in my own mind to bestow a proper 
punishment on so vilds a traduccr* However 1 demanded of hint 
to lead ine to the spot where he had seen what he had related, fully 
convinced I should there at once disprove every particular of his 
relation. Till- the hour appointed 1 kept myself as quiet as I could, 
though my festtessness must have been evident to all'. 1 I said to 
none what I, had heard. The countess retired to her chamber some- 
what earlier than usual, but this I ought to' have looked for; knowing 
the slate in which she was. Her manner was in no way different 
from the ordinary, save-shc would have it 1 ailed something, asserting 
she had never seen "me Took' so strangely, and imploring ine to take 
heed of my health. To one,' like myself," who placed such' immense 
importance on -hondurable opinion, what had been told by my- kins-' 
man was like enough to produce very terrible consequences. Certes, 

I would not allow of its possibility ; yet,*foc all that, I -Was filled with 
apprehensions almost as unendurable as the most perfect conviction 
could have been. » -■ : . ., * . v '■-*-■ 

. “ To my great relief, midnight arrived, and wrapping ourselres-in 
large cloaks, my kinsman and I proceeded behind some trees, at a 
convenient distance from the Lady Blanche’s chamber window. The 
night was somewhat dusky; but nqt, as I thought, dark enough to 
prevent our seeing objects as far off as was required. There I. stood 
With the full intention of punishing my companion’s treachery as 
speedily as it might become manifest. - Having waited a donsiderable' 
time and seen nothing, l had just commenced denouncing, with the 
fiercest bitterness, his baseness' in striving to impose on me with so 
improbable a tale, when he caught hold of me forcibly by the arm, 
crying ‘ hush 1’ and pointed in a certain direction. To my exceeding 
astonishment I then beheld a man closely wrapped up, stealing, With 
extreme cautiousness, towards thb house.' My wonder became the 
greater when I observed him stop exactly underneath my wife’s 
chamber window, and clap' his hands thrice ; apd nought could ex- 
ceed the strange amazement I was in when I noticed a -female open 
the window and throw-out a ladder of ropes, on which the gallant 
mounted rapidly — the two caressed at the window with every sign of 
mutual fondness, and the next moment the ladder was drawn up, and 
they disappeared. ‘ \ ' .. 

*‘ I could not very plainly distinguish the features of the lady, -but 
the figure was manifest beyond all mistaking. No one in the house 
was in the same state; and the dress, loo, was equally evident. 1* 
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was the countess. The horror, the shame, the rage, the indignation 
'w ith which I was filled at this discovery, made me incapable of mo- 
tion— nay, I stood brealhless;-a$ though I had been turned to stone. 
My senses were a complete whirlpool of furious passions. I knew 
not what to be a hotit : — aU in me bespoke a confused,- bewildered, • 
desperate madness. My kinsman asking me what should be done, 
roused me to a proper consciousness. I bade him remain where he 
was, and if the gallant, whoever he might be, sought to escape by the 
window, to fall upon him and hold him fast till I returned. At that 
he drew r his sword, and swore very earnestly he should not escape 
alive. . I llieji hastened into the house. All slept — or' appeared to 
sleep.' There was a death-like qiiiet in every part of the mansion, 
that seemed in marvellous contrast to the wild riot in my breast. I 
gained the door of my wife’s chamber. For the fii;st time I‘had so 
found it, it was locked. This discovery added fuel to the fire. I strove 
with all my might to break it open. It wastoo strong to’bc so forced, 
but the violence of the shock I had given it brought ray wife to it 
presently. - She inquired, in some seeming alarm, ‘who was there?’ 

I answered, . commanding her to open the door immediately. It Was 
done. 

“ On my entrance she complained somewhat of my disturbing her 
rest so strangely. I gave a rapid survey of the chamber, and not 
finding him I sought for, I fixed a fierce look, on my wife, who was 
gazihgon me, as it seemed, in the confusion of conscious guilt. / At . 
this moment I heard the clashing of swords, and running to thecase- 
. ment, observed my kiilsman fighting furiously with (he same person 
I had seen enter the countess’s chamber. ■ The ladder of ropes had 
been left attached to the window, and I was proceeding to descend 
by it, when my faithless wife caught hold of my arm, and implored 
me not to venture myself into any danger. I took this as a crafty 
dosign to assist the escape of her paramour, and with violent execra- 
tions rudely thrust her from me, and, as rapidly as I.cquld, descended 
the ladder. Ere I had gpt to the bottom I beheld my kinsman fall, 
and his opponen t-take to flight.' I pursued, thirsting with the hor- 
riblest vengeance, but at the distance of about a hundred yards, to 
iny infinite rage and disappointment, I beheld him mounla fleet steed, 
and ride off at a pace that left all pursuit hopeless. 

“ I returned to my kinsman, and found him. bleeding, and from his 
manner appearing to have been badjy hurt. I assisted him into the 
house; but this took some lime to do, for he complained at every 
step, that he could scarce endure the motion. ■ I at last got him to ' 
his chamber. I found the house in the same quietness as it had been 
when I had entered it a short lime previous; and its undisturbed' 
state gave me a hope I might still conceal my dishonour from the 
world — a hope I eagerly caught at. I extracted from my wounded 
kinsman a solemn oath', that what he had known and seen should 
never pass his lips ; then proceeded I to the chamber of A servant - 
of mine, who had. lived all his life in my family, and in whose 
fidelity I could place implicit confidence. I called him up, and 
a* briefly as I could, acquainted him . with what had transpired. He 
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readily enough promised to do whatever I might require at his hands. 
I then sent him to call up my kinsman’s servant, whilst I proceeded 
to my lady’s chamber. J found her lying on the floor senseless. I 
placed her in her bed. In a short time, she began to exhibit signs 
of consciousness, and with it gave me reason to believe siie was about 
to become a mother. Thereupon I hastened to the stables, saddled- 
me a horse, and rode at the top- of his speed iothe nearest midwife i 
and blindfolding her, and taking every possible precaution, that she 
should not know where she was going, I brought her back with me. 
She did her office. As soon as I became .aware of the child’s bipth, I 
snatched it from her hand, and hurried with it to the next chamber, 
where, my faithful Adam was waiting as ‘1 had desired, and to him I 
gave it, with strict commands that instant to drown it in the deepest 
part of the Avon, which he vowed- to do in such a manner as should 
prevent the slightest clue to discovory. Their I hurried the midwife 
away with the same secrecy with which 1 had brought her. 

“ On my return, Adam acquainted me that he had fulfilled my 
intentions to the very letter, which gavif me inexpressible satisfaction, 
for there was at least a riddance of one. witness to my dishonour. 
To the false woman, its mother, I had resolved on satisfying my just 
vengeance by a punishment worse than death. None of -the domes- 
tics were yet stirring, and I gave orders on no account should any be 
allowed to go to their lady's chamber, on the plea she was in so bad 
a state she was not expected to live. Thus I prevented her being 
seen by any of the domestics for several days, during which time 
my kinsman was confined to his own chamber by the hurt he had 
received, and therefore remained inasperfeot ignorance of what was 
going. on as the re^t. In the meanwhile, with the assistance of my 
faithful Adam, everything was privily being done as I desired. It 
was reported by him, that the countess was daily getting worse, and 
at last, to their infinite great grief and sorrowing, it was given out 
she was dead. A sumptuous funeral was prepared. I had every 
sign of mourning placea about the mansion ; and those signs I have 
never allowed to.be removed. But before the.performance of the fu- 
neral obsequies, I had secretly removed the-countess from her cham- 
f her to another part of the building, which had hitherto been scarcely 
ever used. ■ • 

“ Here was she shut up close from all knowledge, save Adam and 
myself. He hath' never seen Her from the date of her ipiprison- 
jnent till the present time, nor lwrth she since then been allowed to 
behold any human being but myself, her so deeply injured .husband: 
for such was my intended punishment. AH common necessaries she 
’ had, but her clothing was ‘ rediiced to a coarse mourning habit. 
Thus I had secured my honour, but as I speedily found, at- the ex- 
pense of my peace of-mind, Lady Blanche made but one attempt 
to turn me from my purpose, and that was at the birth of her 
offspring; but finding it needless, she never after sought to move my 
commiseration with a single wprd, and seemed to have resigned 
herself to the justice of her sentence. At first, I took a sensible 
'satisfaction ig shewing myself to her, clad m the trappings of woe. 
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I declared to her what I had done, and told her she was as dead to 
me as she was to the world ; but in consideration of the virtues she 
had assumed, my mourning for ,hcr should only cease with my life. 
She bowed her head submissively, and replied, she was well content 
it should be so since I had so willed it : but before any very long 
time had passed, I began to have doubts that (he manner in which 
I had endeavoured to keep the secret of my dishonour, was less dis- 
honourable than would have been its publicity. An act which ven- 
geance had not allowed me to see in its proper colours, now stood 
before me in all its horrible injustice. I could easily reconcile my 
conscience to any punishment of a guilty wife, but the murder of 
an innocent poor babe seemed incapable of any justification. 

“Nought in this world can exceed the fierce struggles I have had 
to satisfy myself with the deed ; but conscience, instead of being 
overpowered by them, appeared to grow the stronger after every en- 
counter. Previously, my dishonour, great as it might be, was oc- 
casioned by no fault of mine own, and by some, 1 doubted not, my 
reputation would have stood in no way affected by it ; but so ruthless 
a murder as that I had planned and put in practice, I felt was a 
crime of the blackest die, the whole guilt of which was mine, and 
if it was made public, I believed I should be condemned and shunned 
of all men. Remorse pursued me wherever I went. Sleeping or 
waking the deed haunted me. I was perpetually goaded with the 
reflexion that Urban de la Pole, who had won so many titles of 
pre-eminence, had now made himself irrevocably on a level with 
the basest and vilest in the land. Yet all this time I sought as ur- 
gently as ever to excuse myself, by every mannerofargument. Some- 
times I succeeded, but only for a brief space ; and again 1 was 
tortured by the same dreadful feelings of self-condemnation. 

“ Years passed on; but every year appeared to increase my suffer- 
ings, and time added to my misery, till it moved me like a madness. 
During this long space the countess bore her imprisonment with- 
out a murmur — she never once complained of her privations — 
she never once sought to reproach mo for such stern usage of 
her — she never once, by word, look, or sign, intimated to me the 
slightest desire to change her way of life. Whenever I presented 
myself to her, she wore a contented submissive look, which through 
twenty years of rigorous confinement hath remained the same. I 
found out at last, that instead of punishing her I was punishing my- 
self. My sufferings were becoming intolerable, whilst she did not 
seem to suffer in any manner. Still I at all times noticed in her 
an expression of countenance which I felt deeply, but I cannot de- 
scribe. It seemed to appeal to me more strongly than the most 
conspicuous shew of wretchedness could have done ; and yet it was 
not one of wretchedness. It invariably made me, on my leaving 
her, ask of myself, why I continued to bury her in so merciless a 
manner? and then followed a raging storm of conflicting opinions 
for and against her, in which remorse for the murder I had per- 
petrated took its full share. But in the end, I felt that death alone 
had tho power of affording her release. 
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My kinsman, although he had got hurt entirely in his zeal for 
me, I could not bear thesight of. I know not why it was, but I looked 
on him as the cause of my misery. He it was who had first waken- 
ed me from the dream of happiness and honour in which 1 had 
been indulging; and I thanked him not for his painstaking. When 
he was well of his wound, 1 hastened his departure; and though he 
doth occasionally pay me visits, the only part of them that pleaselh 
me is when he turneth his back to be gone. Since thou hast been 
with me I have seen nothing of him, for which lam Infinitely thankful ; 
but 1 am in daily expectation of hearing of his arrival. His nature 
and mine can have no sort of assimilation. He never comes but he 
goads mo into a frenzy with his consolations and condolences, and a 
thousand foolish speeches that call to my mind my dishonour and 
my crime. Now 1 dread his presence worse than ever* for thp fangs 
of remorse have worked in my heart such deep woOnda, methinks 
such probing as his must needs destroy me quite. It is with the 
knowledge of my growing weakness, and noting that my faithful 
Adam is getting old apace, and witnessing thy extreme affectionate— 
ness, that I came to the determination of putting such confidence in 
thee as to require thy attendance on the countess in place of myself. 

“ Thou hast not sought this secret of me. I have seen such vouch- 
ers for thy honourable nature that 1 could trust thee, as I now do, 
with the custody of my very soul. But remember, as I told thee, 
that if thy disposition revoltethat tho idea of serving a murderer, I 
hold thee free to go at any time, and will take most careful heed thy 
going shall do thee credit. As for myself I can only say, could a 
thousand years of severest suffering undo the deed, I would set about 
it with a cheerful spirit. Now tell me, 1 prythee, what thou art 
inclined to do. I offer thee no reward for staying, and doing me this 
great service, save my undivided love and most absolute gratitude ; 
shouldst thou choose to go, I will enrich thee for life. Make thy 
choice.” / • .«• *■, 

“ My lord, surely yoa cannot doubt my choice,” replied Bertram, 
in a most winning, affectionate manner. “ I do as sorely lament 
the deed that hath been done as can you ; but our lamentations wilt 
never lessen its enormity. Still from what I lia ve just learned, I 
eannot help perceiving you have had monstrous provocation ; but 
provocation that justified the crime 1 cannot say — for methinks there 
can he no justification where there is a crime — or ho crime where a 
justification can be allowed. Nevertheless, 1 must surely be made of 
most base materials, were .you twenty times as criminal as you are, 
were I to desert you after yOu have put such entire confidence in me. 
Believe me, my lord, my love for you is of such a' sort that I desire 
of all things to serve you in honesty and faithfulness my whole life 
through; and shall think my fortune desperate, indeed, when it 
cometh to me in such ill shape as my being forced to leave so kind a 
• master .” . :■ \ 

The earl gave no answer to this earnest and loving speech, unless 
it were he replied by his looks; which, truly, appeared to be full of 
right eloquent expression. He presently continued \ v 
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“ Thou hast had opportunity for noticing that a portion of this 
bookcase hath boon ingeniously contrived to be a secret door, 
known only to myself and my faithful Adam. This opens into 
a passage, beyond which is a chamber, which is no other than 
the prison of my false countess. There for twenty years she, 
a daughter of one of the noblest families, hath endured such priva- 
tions as the commonest menial scarce ever is forced to resort to. I 
would have thee now go to her and acquaint her with my desire thou 
shouldst attend to her wants in place of myself.” 

The page readily arose to fulfil his errand, and the secret door 
being opened he passed through it. Non' he experienced most strange 
feelings — an infinite dread and dislike of appearing before this dan- 
gerous bad woman, who had done such terrible mischiefs. He could 
not tolerate the infamy she had brought on herself, knowing, as he 
did, the noble nature of the man she had so basely wronged, and 
therefore thought not her confinement to be too great a punishment 
for her crime. He therefore prepared himself to meet a woman whom 
he should thoroughly detest at the first glance — one whose attractions 
must have faded under the rigour of such long imprisonment, and 
whose state, the lack of ordinary attendance had made slovenly 
in attire and uncleanly in person. He pictured too, in his mind, 
her prison to be exceeding dirty, cheerless, and neglectful. His sur- 
prise may be imagined, when he entered where everything was as 
comfortable, neat, aud orderly, as in the best apartment in the 
mansion. Nothing coultl be so cleanly as seemed overy part of the 
chamber, and the only sign of cheerlcssness it had was its being 
entirely covered up with black cloth. 

If he was so greatly surprised with the prison, he was far more 
so with the prisoner. He beheld before him a lady of extreme 
beauty, looking to be in the very pride of life. She was dressed sim- 
ply in a black robe, but the most splendid apparel could not have 
shown to more advantage her majestic figure, or given such admira- 
ble contrast to her noble countenance. Site was sitting reading of a 
book, at the entrance of the page ; but as soon as she noticed him 
site started up in a great marvel. Her wonder was not without 
cause, for not having seen any human being save her lord for so long 
a space, she could not but be infinitely astonished at the presence of 
him she now beheld. Truly, at any place Bertram was no common 
sight, for by this time the haggard, sickly expression which long sick- 
ness and sullering had left on his features, when he first entered tho 
house, was changed to one of health and comfort, wherein the soft- 
ness of early youth was made more winning by the sweet and pensive 
melancholy with which his handsome features were overcast. Now, 
with his intelligent eyes radiant with wonder as he gazed on the beau- 
tiful woman before him, he looked more handsome than ever he had 
been whilst in his present abode. His hair, in rich profusion, fell 
down even to the white falling bands spread open round his neck, 
which added much to the picturesque expression of his countenance, 
and his close-fitting suit was famously adapted to display to the most 
notable advantage the grace and symmetry of his limbs. 
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After having thus wondrously gazed on each other for a many 
seconds, the Lady Blanche at last broke the strange silence by in- 
quiring of the youth his errand. He spoke it with so gentle a cour- 
teousness that none could help being charmed with him, but the 
countess took his message in very sorrowful part. 

“ I pray you, tell me, young sir, for what cause is it my lord re- 
fuscth to see mo?” inquired she in a most urgent manner. 

“ His health, lady, is getting to be in so decayed a state, it pre- 
venteth him,” replied the page. 

“ Alack!” exclaimed the Lady Blanche. “ I have marked his 
changed aspect a long time past. Whilst I was allowed sight of 
him I cared not for being shut out from the w'orld, for from the first 
time I heard of his gallant name, he hath been all the world to me. 
But now I feel I am punished indeed. I beseech you, gentle sir, 
implore him for me that I may attend on him in his illness. No 
servant shall serve him more humbly or more truly, than his once 
happy and honoured Blanche. Ah, me 1 How wildly do I talk 
added the countess, suddenly changing hej ardent, impassioned 
manner, to one of strict patience and submissiveness. “ Nay, if it 
is my lord’s will, it must needs be. Tell him, gentle sir, I am 
ready to fulfil his wishes.” 

When Bertram left her, his lord’s faithless wife, whom a short 
time before he had felt so disposed to detest from his heart, he found 
lie could not bring himself to mislike her in any manner; nay, she 
had awakened in him feelings of a direct opposite tendency. He 
marvelled, a guilty woman could bear such rigorous imprisonment 
so long a time and it have no evident effect on her, he marvelled 
more, with the knowledge of her infamous evil doing, she should 
wear so noble, bright a countenance; but all this could not erase 
from his mind the impression of his lord’s narrative. He remem- 
bered the terriblcnoss of the wrong she had wantonly done so noble 
a gentleman, and strove to fortify his heart against the entrance of 
those feelings, her language, looks, and manner, had created in him; 
nevertheless, ho found his thoughts taking to themselves the shape of 
this question. “ Surely, this lady is not so wicked as I thought her.” 

On returning to the earl, he told him every syllable the countess 
had uttered in his hearing, at which the former appeared exceeding 
moved, asked divers questions, hurriedly and anxiously, as to how 
she spoke, and what she had said ; and every answer manifestly did 
the more increase his uneasiness. For awhile he seemed lost in 
thought — but it was easy to see from the changing expression of his 
aspect — his deep sighing, and violent hard breathing, that some such 
struggle as had been bul too common with him, was going on in his 
nature. Bertram stood observing him with a sincere, sweet sym- 
pathy, expressed in every feature of his countenance; but saying 
never a word, knowing how useless was speech on such occasions. 
After a time the earl recovered sufficiently to express what he would 
have done. 

“ Methinks, ’tis full time this punishment should cease;” said he 
In a somewhat faltering voice. “ I can endure it no longer. This 
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marvellous sweet patience of hers subdues me. My vengeance is 
gone, of my honour I am careless. Go, tell her, she is free to go 
where she will, so long as I may never have sight of her again.” 

The page hastened to do his lord's bidding, his thoughts by the 
way, busy in the entertainment of every possible prejudice against 
that false tyad woman who had brought such fearful sufferings upon 
her generous, noble-hearted husband. lie determined to look on her 
as a very monster — an ungrateful, base creature, lost to every sense 
of womanly excellence; and expedite her removal from the mansion 
by all means in his power. He presented himself to the lady a se- 
cond time, and despite of his recent stern determinations, delivered 
his message as gently as though he spoke to some person great in his 
respect. The countess heard it in evident emotion. Her cheek grew 
pale and then red, of a sudden — her lips quivered somewhat — but in 
the end her whole countenance expressed a lofty pride and noble 
majesty, which made her young companion marvel more than ever. 

“ It cannot be replied she at last. “ Were I again to appear in 
the public eye, perchance my lord’s reputation would suffer; he 
having for so long a period allowed it to be closed against me. If 
my character hath gone, my death is no fiction. To what my lord 
hath sentenced me I patiently submit, — unless I can be wholly re- 
stored to his affections, which, melhinks, ’tis vain to hope, I wish 
hero to live out my days, to the last his poor prisoner, and humble, 
loving wife : and I will pray for him very earnestly on the knees of 
my heart that he may enjoy every manner of happiness that is most 
to his liking. I beseech you, gentle sir, tell him this much from 
me — that I will endure with all proper submissiveness, whatever ho 
shall think fitting, but for his own sake, he must not in any way 
think of letting the world know of my existence : and the only 
favour I would ask of him is, that he will let me here remain till I 
have become the thing he hath feigned.” 

Again there was a change in the page’s thoughts of his lord’s faith- 
less wife; his feelings were now in her favour as strong as admiration 
could make them. Her language, her look, her bearing, savoured 
so marvellous little of guilty consciousness, that he could not help 
saying to himself on leaving her. “ Surely this lady cannot have 
done the wickedness with which she is charged.” He acquainted 
the carl with what had passed in consequence of his message, 
whereupon the unhappy man seemed more moved than before, for 
he presently broke out into a wonderful great passion of self accu- 
sations. . • 

“ Every word of hers cometh upon me like a scourge 1” exclaimed 
he, when his frenzy had somewhat abated, “ I have made a terrible 
mistake; I have been torturing of myself all this while, instead of 
punishing her. 0 reputati<H 1 reputation 1 what a poor idol of brass 
thou art 1” And in this strain went he on, so much to the exceeding 
grief of his faithful Bertram, that he knew not what judgment to 
come to. He could not believe his lord had mis-stated to him any- 
thing, having had such manifold proofs of his extreme honourablc- 
ncss of nature, therefore he must needs consider the countess to be 
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the very basest wretch breathing ; and yet ho could not think ill of 
that lady, after having beheld in her. as he had, behaviour so 
thoroughly opposed to an unworthy disposition. He considered 
mnch of the matter; his reflections suddenly turned vnto a new 
channel, and, as he left the chamber, ho put this question to himself 
— “ Surely, there is some huge villany at the bottom of these woeful 
doings 1” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Knight. Avaunt, kankered churle! fro whence comest thou ? 
Ploivm. Marry ! folysh, pevysh daw ! even fro my plow. 

How sayst? Woldst anything therewithall ? 

Merch. Ye, mercy ! thou lewyd villayn and rud raskale ! 

It is fqr this foie yll hesemyng 
To perturb any gcntylmen’s talking! 

P lowtn. Gentylmen ! ye gentylmen ? Jak Herying! 

Put your shone in your bosom for weryng! 

I do accompt myself — by Goddys body I 
Better than you both, and more worthy I 

HastaI-i, ( Gentytnese and Nobylytye . ) 


This company were lightly the lewdest in the land— apt for pilfery, perjury, for- 
gery, or any other villany. 

Griknk ( C you t a north of Witte.)' 


“ Oh twine fresh roses round thy brow 
And pledge the wine-cup high ; 

Leave fears and cares to misers' heirs, 

Leave tears to those who sigh. 

For is there ’neath heav’n a bliss so divine 
As that which now beams in the Bparkling wine f 
Brighter than gems 
In kings’ diadems, 

And fragrant as buds upon odorous stems. 

Then Dll to the brim ! Fill to the brim ! 

Fill whilst such joys on the green earth abound, , 
’Ere Pleasure grow pensive or Friendship look dim, 
Fill to the brim around ! 



“ Oh twine fresh roses round thy brow. 

And pledge me once again ; 

Till we have quaff'd the rosy draught 
And warmed the heart and brain. 

Our life is but short and our pleasures but few, 

And Time makes ns old when our youth is but new 
Wine then alone,— 

To all be it known.— 

Can grant us new lire and a world nf our own. 

Then fill to the brim! Fill to tlH brim! 

Fill w hilst such joys on the green earth abound, 

Ere Pleasure grows pensive or Friendship looks dim, 
Fill to the brim around ! 



“ Bravo, Robin I 0, my life, otir sweet Robin is a brave songster !” 
“ Excellent well sung, as I live. Master Greene ; and as Kit Mar- 
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lowe most aptly calleth thee, thou art our own delectable sweet 
Robin." 

“ Nay, Chettlo, we will not have him so mean a bird ; he is a swan 
at the very least.” 

“ Ay, truly, Master Lodge, by this hand, a good thought. A swan 
— a very swan 1 Wha^ sayest, Peele? What sayest, Kid? What 
sayest, Nash? Is not Greene as right famous a swan at singing, as 
though he were the mighty Jove himself, going a birding after the 
delicate fashion told in the old story?” 

“ Prythee keep to the Robin, good Kid 1” replied the singer, in the 
same merry humour with his boisterous companions; “ methinks 
the conceit of the swan is somewhat dangerous, it being a bird so 
nigh in feather to a goose.” ' 

“ Nay, nay, thore is a huge difference in the holding of the head,” 
cried Kit Marlowe, laughingly ; “ so if it chance to be thou art only 
but a goose, if thou wilt but have thy neck stretched, thou shalt pre- 
sently be the braver bird, beyond all contradicting I” 

“ Then is Tyburn a choice place for swan-hopping 1” observed 
Lodgo, amid the uproarious mirth of his associates. 

“More wine 1 more winel tapster I” bawled Chettle; “ Slight 1 
after such moving praise of thy liquor, thou shouldst empty thy casks 
for us, and charge nothing.” 

“Ay, by Bacchus, that thou shouldst, out of sheer gratitude,” 
added Nash. 

“ Truly, my masters; and for mine own part, I care not,” said a 
miserable-looking, threadbare knave, in a most abject manner, “in- 
deed, I care not in any sort of manner; yet, as I cannot live unless I 
sell my liquor at some profit, I humbly beseech your worships, par- 
don me, that I would rather live and sell, than give away and bo 
ruined.” 

These were a party of play-writers, met together round a rough 
table, in a mean chamber of a common inn, near the Globe play- 
house, on the Bankside: they seemed to be much alike as regarded 
their humours, being a set of as wild, licentious, unbridled royster- 
ers, as might be met with in any tavern in Christendom. It was 
manifest on a little stay with them, that they had more wit than dis- 
cretion, and less honesty than either; for their talk was either of 
tricks they had practised, when reduced to any.. shifts, or abuse of 
certain players they misliked, or slander of certain writers, whose 
success they envied. Their dre6S smacked of a tawdry gentility ; in 
some instances showing signs of shabbiness, that could not be hid, 
in others of expense that could not be afforded; for these worthies 
were of that unthinking sort, who feast to-day and fast to-morrow; 
carry their purses well lined on a Monday, and ere the week hath 
half gone, have not a groat. So improvident wore they, that they 
would have their canary for an hour or two’s enjoyment, though they 
should be reduced to take their custom to the water-bearer, for a 
month after; and of so little principle were the greater number, that 
as long as they could get such indulgences as they most affected, which 
were often of an exceeding disreputable sort, they cared not a jot 
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whether they had or had not in their power the means of paying. 
Nevertheless, divers of them were men of approved talent in their 
art ; but this, methinks, should draw' on them greater censures; for 
when men have knowledge, and use it not honourably, they should 
be accounted infinitely more blameable, than such as offend through 
ignorance. 

“ Ha; ha ! by this light a most admirably conceited jest, my dear 
boy,” exclaimed Greene, who by the way, was a marvellous different 
person from Tom Greene the player. “ But what dost think of this 
for a goodly example of coney-catching. There hath been a certain 
publisher to me, Who is known well enough to all here, requesting 
of me to write him something. I asked of him of what kind, and 
thereupon he spoke so movingly of the great good— to say nought of 
the great profits that come of pious writings, that on the instant I 
offered to compose a repentance of my monstrous sinful life, which 
should be so forcibly penned that the wickedest persons that live 
should take example of it, and straightway fall into godliness. At 
this surely no man was ever in such huge delight as was my saint- 
like seller of books ; and he offered me such fair tefms for a pamphlet 
of this tendency, that I closed with him presently. Since then, I 
have commenced my repentance ; and I can say most truly few have 
ever repented them their sins with such profit as have I; but the jest 
of ft lieth in this— that my gain by such labour must needs lead me 
into fresh outbreaks, which at liny need will form goodly materials for 
another repentance, still more cunningly to be wrought out for the 
edification of strayed sheep, which will again enrich my exchequer 
for advancing me through a new career of revelry, to be followed of 
course by the most pitiful repentance of any. And in this manner 
mean I to live sinning, and repenting, and repenting and sinning, till 
there shall be no good to be reaped by it, either for myself or any other.” 

Riotous shouts of laughter, and a famous store of sharp witty say- 
ings, not worthy ofbeing written, accompanied this speech ; and there 
was not one there present who did not appear to regard it as as fine 
a jest as ever they heard. 

“ O’ my word, but this is delicate coney-catching indeed !” cried 
Nash, joining heartily in the same humour. “When I am hard 
pushed I will not fail following such exquisite proper example ; and I 
only hope I shall have grace sufficient to turn it to as notable great 
advantage.”' ’ , . . 

“ This slieweth the utter foolishness of such matters,” exclaimed 
Kit Marlowe — a rioted infidel, “ and proveth that if you bait your 
discourse sufficiently with religion, you may have in your power as 
many gulls as can get within reach of it. But hearken to the rare 
trick I played my hostess when I was reduced to such shifts for lodg- 
ings I scarce knew where I should -'find my lying for the' next day. 
This woman was coarse and fat, and a desperate shrew; and I being 
somewhat backward in paying her pestilent charges, she opened her 
battery on me at all hours, and at last swore very roundly I should 
to prison and out of her house, did I not settle what I owed by a 
certain day. Now it fortunately chanced so to hap, her villanous 
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house had two doors, one front and one back, and she being usually 
in a front chamber, put me upon practising my wit in such a manner 
as should most punish her, and most enrich me. So I prevailed on 
a broker of my acquaintance to purchase of me all the goods in my 
lodging, on the condition that they should be removed when I desired. 
Having got the money the day before the day appointed for my pay- 
ing the grasping old avarice my hostess, 1 went to her chamber, and 
told her I had come to settle with her her charges, which put her 
into so rare a humour, that 1 kept her a full hour talking and jesting, 
with the money in my hand. Then thinking the broker had, as I 
designed, removed the old dame’s chattels by the back door and got 
clear off, I begged she would let me have of her some sort of memo- 
randum of the cancelling of my debt, and quickly commenced count- 
ing of my money on the table. My request she thought so reason- 
able, she lost not a moment in seeking to gratify it; but the instant I 
heard her proceeding to an upper room where I knew she kept her 
pen and ink, I whipped up the money and was out of the front door 
ere I could draw breath. Truly, it must have been most absolute 
and irresistible sport, to have noted the visage of my chap-fallen 
hostess when she discovered not only the loss of her money she was 
so desperate about, but the departure of her lodger leaving of his 
lodging bare to the very walls.” 

This narrative was received with more riotous acclamations than 
the preceding, and divers others of the company told the like sort of 
tales, to the excessive mirth of the rest, who looked upon them as 
most admirable jests; and thus they kept drinking and shewing of 
their several humours. After some time they commenced talking of 
the players, and not one was named who, in their thinking, possessed 
the slightest share of merit. Greene was a mere ape — the elder 
Burbage a scarecrow — the younger a poor fellow that marred every 
thing he spoke, for lack of senseenough to know the moaning on’t, 
and Hemings and Condell very twins of stupidness, who could do 
nought but strut and fume, and blunder through such parts as they 
undertook to play ; and so they proceeded with nigh upon all the 
players, accompanying their opinions with marvellous lamentations 
their plays should be so ill handled. 

“ Hast marked this new' player, my master?” inquired Greene. 

“ What him they call Shakspeare?” asked Marlowe. 

“ Ay,” answered his companion. “ Didst ever note so senseless 
foolish a person? Marry, if there shall be found in him a greater 
commodity of brains than may serve him to truss his points withal, 
I have an infinite lack of penetration.” 

“’Slight, my dog would makea better player!" exclaimed Marlowe, 
contemptuously. “ Didst ever see any finger-post hold itself so stiffly ? 
Didst ever find a drunken tinker so splutter his words ! He hath as 
little grace in his action as a costard-monger’s jackass ; and as for 
his aspect, I could get as much dignity out of a three-legged stool.” 

“ Well, well, he cannot do us great harm by his playing," observed 
Lodge. “ He is only put into the very poorest parts that are written.” 
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“ Which ho maketh a monstrous deal poorer by his wretched per- 
formance,” added Greene. 

“ But who is this Shakspeare?” inquired Nash. 

A very clown,” replied Marlowe. “ A fellow that hath left the 
plough’s tail and his brother clods of the. soil, in such utter conceit of 
himself as to imagine he could become a famous player.” 

• “ Hedeserveth the w hipping-post for liis monstrous impudence,” 
said Peele. 

, “ Give him a cap and bells, and dress him in motley,” added Kyd. 

u Nay, l douht he hath even wit enough to pass for a fool,” cried 
Greene, amid the contemptuous laughter or his companions; and so 
went they on turning the edge of their wits upon the new player, till 
the door opening, there entered with young Burbage the very person 
they were so sharp upon. In an instant the whole company hailed 
“ the poor fellow that marred every thing he spoke, for lack of sense 
to know the meaning on’t,” as though none could be so well esteemed 
of them. 

“ Sit thee down, my prince of players 1” cried Marlowe. 

“ Excellent Dick, 1 drink thy health,” exclaimed Greene, in the 
same extreme friendliness of manner. 

“ A pint of wine, tapster, for Master Burbage 1” shouted Lodge, 
who had a new play in hand, and thought it; good policy to be in a 
generous humour with the manager’s son, 

“ Truly, a good thought,” added Nash, who was more famous for 
commending of another^ generosity than of taking it as an example, 
“ It would be a notable remissoess in us, to one to whoso admirable 
choice playing we stand so much indebted for the success of our plays, 
were we not at all times to welcome him with open arms.” 

“ Truly, I am beholden to you greatly,” replied young Burbage, 
sitting down amongst them, by the side of his companion. “ I shall 
be glad enough, I warrant you, to do my best in your honourable 
service, in especial when it cometh to be followed by such fair wages. 
But your bountiful goodness hath emboldened me to ask a like liberal 
welcome for my friend here, Will Shakspeare, whoso trne social qua- 
' lilies, perchance, will lead you, ere long, to. thank me for his ac- 
quaintance.” Thereupon every one of the company greetod the 
stranger with as absolute cordiality as ever was seen. 

“ O’ my word, I have taken great note of you, Master Shakspeare,” 
exclaimed Marlowe. “ You promise well, sir ; by this light you do 1 
I have not seen a young player take to his art so readily since I first 
beheld a play.” 

“ Indeed you have the requisites, young sir, of a complete master 
of playing," added Greene. “ You will shine. You will be more 
famous than any of your day. You will show the whole world how 
far an English player can exceed all that hath been done of the an- 
cients.” The others followed in the same vein, as if one was striving 
to exceed the other in the extravagance of panegyric: to this the 
young player replied very modestly, as he at that moment believed 
them to be sincere. This modest manner of his seomed to convey fo 
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his new associates an idea that he was of a poor spirit, as well as vain 
enough to take to himself anything in the shape of compliment, so 
they commenced covertly making of him their butt, passing sly jests 
at his expense, and in pretended compliments seeking to be terribly 
satirical ; all which he took in such a manner as seemed to strengthen 
them in their small opinion of him. Doubtless, this made them 
somewhat bolder with their wits. 

“ I pray you now, listen to me, master countryman,” said Mar- 
lowe, as if with a monstrous affectionateness. “ I will give yon fa- 
mous advice, I promise you. As to your walk, methinks ’tis well 
enough — it sheweth at least you are inclined to put your best leg fore- 
most, if you knew which it was ; but methinks you are somewhat too 
long in making up your mind which should have precedence. As to 
your look, let it pass — it cannot bo bettered — I defy any one to shew 
such a face for a player. Then for your arms — to make them swing 
like the sails of a windmill, is a new grace in motion, and, I doubt 
not, will take exceedingly with the groundlings: but, perchance of 
the two styles you most affect, that in which you seem as though you 
were holding of a plough, is the most delicately natural. I commend 
it wondrously, only I would have you turn out your elbows more 
than you do — it seemeth as if you determined to make for yourself 
elbow-room. Lastly, of your voice — O’ my life, I never heard a 
carter with a better voice; and the way you deliver your speeches, 
as though you were talking to a horse, must be infinitely effective on 
a stage: but I would have you speak louder — let the apprentices in 
the topmost scaffold know you have lungs, and can use them to some 
purpose. To keep up a good bawling is highly commendable.” 

“ Ay indeed, that is it," added Greene, after the same fashion, 
“ some there are of the sock and buskin who play a feeble old man 
with the throat of a boatswain ; but when you come on as a courtier, 
looking so much the sturdy hind, one fancieth every moment you will 
be feeding of hogs or thrashing of corn, which to my thinking is ex- 
ceeding more wonderful." 

Others of their companions went on in the same biting humour, 
the object of it all the whilst, to the marvelling of young Burbage who 
saw their drift, — taking what they said with a show of notable sim- 
plicity, without offering a reply. At last when he thought they had 
exhausted their wit he spoke. 

“ I thank you heartily, my masters, for your excellent counsel,” 
replied he very gravely. “ Believe me I do not undervalue it, know- 
ing that the very meanest things that breathe may oft do a wondrous 
fine service— as witness the cackling of the geese that saved nome. 
Some of you have been good enough, in commending of my perfec- 
tions, to speak famously of several of the notablest parts of my body; 
but divers qualities of them have been left untold ; the which, for the 
lack of a better chronicler, I will now seek to give you some notion 
of. He who spoke so movingly of my legs, forgot to add, that on an 
occasion, they could kick an impudent shallow coxcomb to his heart’s 
content. Of my face it is as God made it. Perchance it would have 
been better gifted, had anv'of 'such persons as are here given it the 
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benefit of their greater skill, for I doubt not I could prove in a presently , 
some of you possess a very marvellous facility in the making of faces. 
As for my arms, doubtless they have a sort of swing with them, 
I having in me so much of the sturdy hind; but though sometimes it 
is my hap to come where the hogs feed themselves, the threshing part 
of my supposed duty I am ready enough to perform, as long as there 
is such necessity for it as there appeareth at present. And with re- 
gard to my voice, Master Marlowe, if I have in my speech at times 
past appeared, as though I were talking to a horse ; surely, at this 
moment, there is in it a notable likelihood I am speaking to an 
ass.” 

No speech was ever received with such astonishment by any com- 
pany, as the preceding. Every man of them seemed as much con- 
founded as though they had raised a hornet; and, as the concluding 
sentences were so pointedly directed to the foremost of them in their 
sharp attack upon the so despised “Master Countryman,” he was 
manifestly the most touched by it of them all. 

“ Fellow, dost address gentlemen in this style?” exclaimed he, as 
if half inclined to be in a rage. 

“ Truly, 1 think not,” was the cutting reply. 

“ Nay ’tis all a jest of his, Master Marlowe,” said young Burbage, 
endeavouring to keep the discomfitted wits in something like good 
humour, “ he is the very admirablest fellow at such things that can 
be found any where; and try him at it when you will, you shall find 
him so expert at his weapon, there is no getting the better of him.” 
“O’ my word, I cannot say much about getting the better of me,” 
observed William Shakspeare, laughingly. “But can I serve any of 
this worthy company, assuredly they shall have the best of what 
ability I have.” Such of the worthy company that had been in any- 
way inclined for a quarrel, after sufficient note of “the sturdy hind,” 
thought proper to look as if they were famously amused ; and in ho- 
nest truth, whether it was from his natural cheerful humour, or a 
desire to conciliate, the former so entertained them with his delectable 
choice wit, that presently the whole place was kept in a roar by 
him. In the midst of this the tapster came and whispered to Master 
Greene. 

“Oh, let him up, let him up,” replied he : then turning to the 
company, added, seeming in an exceeding pleasant mood, “Here is 
a certain well-known honest friend of mine, coming to join us, one 
Cutting Ball — he hath done me many services. Indeed, a right ex- 
cellent good fellow is he, and a useful.” 

“I promise you,” replied Marlowe, withaknowing wink, “Cutty 
standeth by you, out of return for your standing by his fair sister.” 
“ Let that be as it may," cried the other, joining in the general 
laugh, “but to Master Ball f owe much; for he is so vigilant a watch, 
that he alloweth not a pestilent bailiff to show his nose within a mile 
of me; and if any should chance to come, seeking to make me their 
prisoner,' Cutty and his fellows do so pay them my debts, that they 
are glad enough to ’scape with broken crowns, for lack of better 
coin.” . i. ' 
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These remarks were put an end to by the entrance of the object of 
them ; but, to the surprise of all present, no sooner had he entered, 
than young Shakspcare jumped on his legs, stared at Cutting Ball, 
and Cutting Ball stared at liiui, though in a manner as if Cutty was 
somewhat confused. 

“I greet you well, Captain Sackl” exclaimed the former at last; 

“ I pray you tell me, how are your worthy, honourable companions, 
Master Sugarsop, and my Lord Cinnamon? Truly I should have 
been right glad had you brought them with you.” Then addressing 
Greene, he continued in something of the same strain* evidently to 
the prodigious marvelling of the company, ‘ ‘ Marry, Master Greene, 
but this same honest friend of yours and I are old acquaintance. 
Methinks if I could forget that stained Velvet doublet, I could not 
put out of my memory a visage that hath so many marks to know it 
by. In brief, your honest friend, with two others of a like honesty,' 
despoiled me a short distance from London, on the Uxbridge lload ; 
and I pray you, make your honest friend return me the things he 
robbed me of, else shall I be obliged to introduce your honest friend 
to one Master Constable, who, if your honest friend shall get his de- 
serts, may chance to assist him in making tho acquaintance of one 
Master Hangman.” 

At hearing this, it was difficult to say which looked the most con- 
founded, Master Greene or his honest friepd ; and as for the rest, 
few of them seemed to take the matter very pleasantly. 

“Plague on’t, Cutty, how couldst act so unworthily?” cried 
Marlowe, as if in a famous indignation. 

“ ’Slight, man, ’tis monstrous 1” exclaimed Nash, looking to be 
exceeding angered. 

‘ ‘ O’ my life 1 had I known thee to be so desperate a rogue, Cutty, 
I’d have been hanged ere I would have tolerated thy infamous 
company 1” said Lodge, in a like fashion. 

“ S’blood! but you must give up what you have so basely taken, 
Master Ball,” cried Kyd, “we will tolerate no such villany. Restore 
your ill-got booty, fellow." 

“Ay, truly,” added Greene, as sternly as any of them, “Give 
Master Sbakspeare his goods again, I prythee. O’ my word ! I am 
ashamed thou shouldst act with so thorough a disgraccfulness. I insist 
that thou give back every tittle of what thou hast taken.” 

“ Of course! of course 1” shouted one and all. 

“ I do confess, I made bold with certain things' belonging to this 
good gentleman,” replied Cutty Ball, seeing there was no use in 
denying the robbery ; “ but had I known he was a friend, I would 
have despoiled myself rather than have touched aught that belonged 
to him.” 

“I thank you, Captain Sack, or Cutty Ball, or whatever your 
name may be,” answered young Sbakspeare; “ but I should thank 
you more, would you be so good as give me back those same things; 
for truly I stand so much in need of them, I shall bo forced to 
get them with the assistance of such persons as I just now pro- ' 
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mised to make you acquainted witli, should you not return them 
speedily.” 

“ Ay, without doubt, and I will see to it myself,” exclaimed 
Marlowe and others of his companions, who appeared equally intent 
upon making the thief restore what he had stolen. 

“ 1’faith, I should be right glad enough to do it, honourable sir, 
only in honest truth, I have them not,” said the thief. 

“ By this hand, that shall never pass,” exclaimed Marlowe, 

“ O’ my life, I will have thee get back these goods, even if thou 
hast parted with them,” cried Greene, with equal earnestness. 

“ Bots on't, so will l if I can!” replied Cutty, somewhat sharply, 
“although 1 have not the honest gentleman’s things, methinks lie 
shall not have to go far to lind them ; for I have good reason for 
knowing Master Greene at this present hath on one of his shirts; 
and Master Marlowe a pair of his hose. Master Peel now weareth 
his falling bands; and Master Lodge had of me certain other articles 
of linen, which make up the whole of what I took.” 

Terrible was the confusion of these four worthies — who had been 
so forward in calling for restitution, at finding that they themselves 
possessed the plunder : nevertheless, with the best grace they could, 
they promised every thing should be restored to the lawful owner, 
protesting most vehemently, that when they accepted them, they 
believed them to be honestly come by : all wdiich their friend Cutty 
Ball heard with an easy impudency, that did in some manner belie 
their assertions ; and the young player, though having penetration 
enough to spy into the real nature of the transaction, appeared to be 
satisfied. Soon after Master Burbage, whispering to Lodge that the 
reading of his new play was fixed for twelve o’ the clock, took his 
leave of the party, taking his friend with him. 

“ I thank thee, Will, for the very proper castigation of those fel- 
lows,” exclaimed young Burbage, laughing heartily ; “ methinks 
they would now as lief meddle with a mad dog, as play their saucy 
humours on thee. Surely, never were a set of insolent biting jack- 
anapes so quickly brought to their marrow-bones.” 

“ Truly, they chafed me somewhat, or I would not have answered 
them so sharply," replied his companion. 

It may here be proper to advertise the reader, that the young 
player had profited nothing by his introduction to Sir Philip Sydney, 
or bv his falling in with his old friends, Sir Reginald and Sir Va- 
lentine, he not having informed them of his need before they left 
England for Flanders. Nor had his acquaintance w ith Master Sponser 
as yet availed him anything, for almost as soon as they became 
known to each other, that right famous poet had been forced to go 
a voyage to Ireland. For his becoming a player, lie was solely in- 
debted to the exertions of his schoolfellows, who absolutely forced 
their manager to make him one of their company. This the elder 
Burbage did, and with an especial ill grace, for no man relisheth 
doing anything against his will ; but it was evident he had taken a 
huge dislike to the young player. He put him into playing only such 
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poor characters as could gain him no reputation ; and gave him for it 
so small a wage, that ho could not so much as find himself a decent 
living. During all this while he had to bear all manner of privations, 
and hardships innumerable, — now at a loss for lodging — now for 
victual — and now for raiment ; and yet making so little shew of the 
great straits to which he was so often reduced, that his true friends 
knew it not, unless by some accident it came to their knowledge. 

This sort of life was of a monstrous difference to what his golden 
auticipations had made out to him. But ho bore his ill-fortune with 
a most cheerful spirit — still sanguine as ever — believing he should 
yet raise for his dear children such a heritage as should enrich and 
ennoble them to the end of time. As soon as he found himself in 
some way of settlement, he wrote to John a Combe, among other 
things, inquiring for his offspring with all the eloquence of a fond 
father, and of himself, merely saying there was likelihood he should 
do as well as he wished : in reply to which he received a very com- 
fortable fetter, marked with the caustic sharpness the writer so much 
affected, yet for all that, betraying such natural goodness of heart as 
was customary with him. As the young player expected from his 
knowledge of her character, it also informed him that his wife as- 
sumed the bearing of one horribly ill-used. This intelligence brought 
him to reflect on the amiable sweet qualities of the accomplished 
Mistress D'Avenant, whoso letters to him — full of feminine purity 
and highmindedness — now formed the chiefest pleasure his poor 
fortunes set at his disposal. 

At twelve o' the clock he was with the rest of the company, on the 
stage assembled to hear the readiug of a new play written by Master 
Lodge. The elder Burbage sat in a clair, with the MS. in his hand ; 
his brother players, the author and divers of his friends standing 
about him, or getting seats where they could. The whole place 
looked exceeding dismal and comfortless. Below the stage, where 
the groundlings were wont to stand, was an old woman, busy sweep- 
ing out the dirt, bitten apples, orange-peel and nut-shells, which had 
there been left. In the rooms above, were one or two other such 
remnants of humanity, engaged in scouring and cleaning. From 
one part of the stage the hammer of a carpenter was heard, noisily 
enough putting together tho materials of a castle, — in another, a 
painter was brushing aw'ay in a great hurry, to make his canvas as- 
sume something of the resemblance of a deep forest — albeit it seemed 
the likeness did not promise to be very notablo. Uere w r as a fellow 
on his knees, |>olishing of a piece of rusty armour; and there a tailor, 
in his shirt-sleeves, stitching aw r ay at a torn doublet. The light 
came in from the open roof, very brightly ; but for all that the build- 
ing had a monstrous miserable sort of look with it. 

It was thus situated the manager read the new play- — which 
proved to be a singular admixture of talent and bombast — unnatural 
characters — extravagant scenes, and such a labyrinth of a plot no- 
thing could be made of it: yet despite of these great blemishes, the 
play lacked not merit. There was force in tho language and occa- 
sionally beauty — and amid heaps of confused nonsense there were a 
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few clever touches of nature that appeared the more admirable for 
being so surrounded; nevertheless, the chief players condemned 
it, and the elder Burbage spoke more against it than any. 

“ I think the play would do well enough were it altered somewhat 
observed William Shakspeare. 

“A good jest, I’faith!” exclaimed the manager, sarcastically, 
“what dost thou know of plays, I wonder? Marry, but ’lis like thy 
impudency to give an opinion on such a matter 1” 

“ Truly, I think he knoweth as much of the matter as any of u a” 
said Tom Greene. 

“Indeed! does he?” cried old Burbage with a look of seeming great 
amazement; “perchance, Master Clevershakes, thou wilt thyself es- 
say to make this play Well enough ?” 

“I doubt not I could so make it ;” replied the young player. 

“What intolerable presumption 1” exclaimed the manager. “O’ 
my life, Will Shakspeare, so vain a person as thou art never met I 
in all my days. Thou art, as it were, new to the stage, and yet thou 
talkest of altering plays for the better, writ by one well used to such 
writing!” • . v 

“ I beseech you, Master Manager, let him try his hand at it, if he 
will,” said Master Lodge; “if I bo not hugely mistaken, we shall 
have at least some sport in his alterations.” 

“Ay, let him have it, Burbage;” added Tom Greene; “Will must 
needs have a famous talent'if he can mend such a play as this.” . 

“Wilt take it in hand?” asked the manager. 

“Gladly,” replied young Shakspeare. 

“Heaven help thee out of thy conceit!” cried old Burbage, giving 
him the MS. as he rose from his seat. Some of the players- laughed 
— the authors sneered, but William Shakspeare took the despised 
play to his lodgings full of confidence in his own resources — and then 
by altering, omitting, and adding, where he thought such was most 
needed, he, after many days’ study, made it to his mind. Certes, he 
Was glad of such an opportunity to distinguish himself, and took mar- 
vellous pains he should do well what he had undertaken. At last he 
brought back the play, and it getting to be known what he had as- 
sayed, there came that day all the chiefest play-writers to have a 
laugh at his expense — even his old schoolfellows thought he had 
promised to do more than he could perform. 

“I have brought you here the amended play of Master Lodge,” 
said the young Shakspeare to the manager — offering him the MS. 
back again. “ Perchance you will now be so good as read it in its 
present state.” ' . 

“ Nay, an’ you catch me reading your foolish stuff, you are cleverer 
than I take you to be,” replied. the other, and at (his the play-writers 
set up a loud laugh, 

“ Well, an’ you will not do that, mayhap you will allow my read- 
ing it,” added the young player, evidently in no way disconcerted. 

“ Read it or eat it — ’tis all one to me, 7 answered the manager ; 
and again the wits had a laugh at the expense of “ Master Country- 
man.” With this permission William Shakspeare commenced read- 
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ing tho altered play. At first, the players were heedless, and the 
play-writers amused themselves by tittering at the style of the young 
player’s reading; nevertheless, the latter read on. As soon as the 
alterations became evident, he had a much more attentiv e audience, — 
the players were surprised — the play-writers amazed, and the ma- 
nager listened and stared, as though under an enchantment. He 
continued the play, the faultless delivery of which must of itself have 
been a sufficient treat to any one caring to hear an admirable reading : 
but the passages ot exquisite sweet poetry — the bursts of passion, the 
powerful sketches of character, add the thrilling interest of the scenes 
which Master Lodge’s play now possessed, appeared to all present 
something truly marvellous. 

“Shall this play be played, my masters?” inquired young Shak- 
speare, something triumphantly by tho way, as he noted the effect 
the perusal of it had made upon his audience. 

“ Played 1” exclaimed Tom Greene, in a famous pleasure, “ J’faith, 
we shall deserve to count for precious asses all our da/s, should we 
let so goodly a play escape us.” - . • ' tp.- 

“By this light, ’tis the movingest, uaturalcst piece of writing I 
ever heard, ’’.cried young .Burbage, in a like humour. His father, 
said nothing ; for he was one of those, who when they contract a pre- 
judice against a person are exceeding slow in getting it removed ; but 
lie was too old a judge of such things not to know the nature of the 
performance as it stood. As for the play-writers, they looked atone 
another as if each was striving to exceed the other in the expression 
of his wonder; but as Master Lodge, seeing he Could not help it, ac- 
knowledged his play had been greatly improved, they confessed it 
must needs be so, as the author had said it. As all the players were 
of one mind as to its fitness for being played, the parts were im- 
mediately given out, and a day for a first rehearsal fixed. The most 
envious of the play-writers then went away, consoling of themselves 
with the hope it might be dkmned. • * ^ •*. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Some men with swords m»y reap the field 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; . , 

* But their strong nerves at last must yield. 

They tame but one another still. 

Early or late >. 

' , They stoop to fate 

■ ' ; , . , And must give up their murmuring breath 

When they, pale captives, stoop to death. 

Siiibuey. , 

f To set a lawe and tape it pouht, 

Ther is no comoun profit souht ; ■ . 

But above all, nathelcss, 

The lawe which was made for pees, * ( 

Is good to kepc for the beste ; 

For that sette alls men in reste r' * 

Gower ( Cottfestw Aiuantis .) 

> 

The villany you teach me I will execute, and it shaH go hard but I will better 
Ate instruction. , . 

. . , . SlURSSEAHS. 

I Mist ask of the courteous reader to wend awhile with me in 
the company of one, of whom the liistorian has said something ; but, 
as is ordinarily the case when he hath a proper object, he hath not 
said one half sufficient; I allude to that accomplished gentleman, 
and truly valiant soldier, Sir Philip Sydney. He possessed the com? 
prehensive mind that could only be fully developed in a wide field; 
but, unfortunately it was contracted to suit the comparative subor? 
dinate parts die was called on to fill ; and it took refuge by idling 
itself, in its leisure, in the fashioning of quaint conceits, that suited 
the age in which they were produced, but were not enough true to 
calch the favour of Time; besides! which he possessed that truly in- 
tellectual nature which exists entirely free from the clay of human 
selfishness. He had no absorbing passions, that suck all into self, 
till the soil becometh to be a mass of abomination, that polfuteth 
what it touches. His humanity was as different to this as is sun- 
shine to a cloud. There was atone time some talk of his being 
elected to the vacant throne of Poland; but Queen Elizabeth would 
not have him leave her, she held him So high in her esteem. Would 
he had been a kingl what a glorious lesson he would have set the 
community of crowned heads 1 and, in honest truth, as far as I have 
seen of them, they do lack infinitely some such teaching. 

It hath already been. said, that during the prosecution of (lie war 
in Flanders, Sir Philip was sent out as governor of Flushing, which- 
was to the huge content of the magistrates and citizens. Here he 
stayed well liked of all persons, his chiefcst companions being Sir 
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Reginald and Sir Valentine. Having by his wise rule and courteous 
behaviour won the love of the whole town, he set oir with the two 
young knights to join the army. Doubtless were all threo suffi- 
ciently desirous of meeting the onemy in a fair field ; but the ardour 
of Sir Reginald and his young friend was very properly tempered 
with the prudence and circumspection of their more experienced 
associate. They at last came to the camp at Zutphen, where were 
assembled with the besieging forces the Earl of Leicester, as lord- 
lieutenant, with some of the valiantest of England’s chivalry, among 
whom might be named the Lord Willoughby, the Lord Audley, the 
Earl of Essex, Sir John Norris, Sir William Stanley, and Sir Wil- 
liam Russell; but as soon as they knew ho was amongst them they 
thronged to do him honour, with as great shew of love and reve- 
rence as though ho were the commander of them all. The Earl of 
Leicester presently shewed himself to be a better courtier than a ge- 
neral; for he did little beyond displaying his magnificence. 

The siege commenced on the fifteenth of September, and wliere- 
ever there was any fighting there were sure to be Sir Philip Sydney 
and his two companions. As yet, neither had received hurt; but 
what spare time he had Sir Philip would spend in his tent, putting 
his papers in order and writing his will; and by his sober discourse, 
showing he held himself in readiness should he fall in the coining 
battle. But like a careful master he took every possible opportunity 
of teaching his disciples a knowledge of their art. He shewed them 
how the entrenchments were tnado, explained to them the nature of 
the artillery, and made them familiar with the character and uses 
of the several fortifications. Indeed all that might be learned of the 
properest method of besieging a fortified town he taught them in the 
camp before Zutphen ; and he laid it down with such dear principles 
that nothing could be so manifest to the understanding, as was his 
teaching. A famous scene was it for all young knights. 

Great rows of tents spread far and wide with tire panoply of war 
conspicuous about them, from which officers at the head of their 
companies issued at divers times some on foot and some on horse — 
some to forage for the army in the surrounding country— others to 
cut off the enemy’s victual if any such could be found. Then came 
the great guns and the ammunition waggons with a strong guard 
for the forming of a battery — and parties of soldiers hastening to 
relieve those working in the trenches. Here and there would be 
seen the captains inspecting the different posts or hurrying to their 
commandors to acquaint them how matters stood. In the distance 
might be noticed the flames of some neighbouring village where had 
been some skirmish ; and in another spot a detachment drivingcaftle 
and grain to the encampment — -whilst afar off to the verge of tho 
horizon, the smiling country looked as though such a thing gs war 
was as far from them as is Hell from Heaven. 

Tho enemy w r ere of exceeding force in the town, numbering many 
thousands, composed chiefly of Spaniards and Italians, with Alba- 
noys, both horse and foot, well equipped with all things necessary 
for fierce fighting ; and they had made their w orks of a very nolable 
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strength, but they >rore somewhat distressed for provisions, which 
was well known to the besiegers, and gave them great hopes ofover- 
coming the place. ' It was late one evening, about a week after the 
commencement of the siege, that Sir Philip Sydney and his two 
companions were proceeding round the lines to see that proper watch 
was set, and note if the enemy shewed a disposition to do them any 
molestation. They were afoot and not in their armour. The night 
was somewhat clouded, but there was in the sky many signs it 
would soon turn to a clear starlight : nevertheless, in the distance 
every thing lay in great obscurity, save at t^e" moon’s occasional 
escape from her shadowy canopy, when the chief features of the 
landscape became more conspicuous. Sir Philip w as very eloquently 
discoursing to his young companions, concerning of the right famous' 
battle of Azincour, when, to their somewhat astonishment, he came 
to a sudden break in his speech. >• ' v 

“What noise is that?” said he, very earnestly, as he turned his 
gaze towards the opep country. • ' - , s 

“ I hear nought but the flowing of the waters," replied Sir Valen- 
tine. » • • . - 

“Nay, but this is no such sound, my friend,” added SSr Philip 
Sydney. “Mark you those moving objects indistinctly seen in the 
distance, creeping rapidly along by the side of yonder hedge f’ 

“Ido see something moving,” answered the other. 

“Ah, there are many figures, and if I mistake not a multitude of 
carriages of some sort, added Sir Reginald, gazing hard towards the 
spot pointed out. ' . , , ► ” . li.ftCt||t 

“True!” exclaimed their companion, “and those figures, my 
friend, yon may now plain enough see to be a detachment of horse, 
and those carriages are some hundreds of waggons, doubtless, of 
victual and other necessaries for the relief of this town. They must 
be stayed, or we are like to lose our labour. See,” continued he, 
as he turned his piercing glance towards the besieged town, on which 
the moon suddenly threw its brilliance. “ There are humbersof per- 
sons bustling aboutvery busily, nigh upon the church. Of a surety 
they have knowledge of their friends coming, and are preparing to 
holp their approach. Speed you, Sir Valentine, to the tent of the 
lord-general of the horse the Earl of EsSex, and tell what you have 
seen, that he may have his men in readiness ; and you, Sir Reginald, 
to the tent of -the Lord Willoughby, on a like errand. I will to 
his excellency, the Lord Lieutenant, my honourable kinsman, 
where you can say I am gone ; then get you to horse, and I will join 
you anon.” i : 

The throe knights, as rapidly as they could, returned to the camp, 
where they immediately spread the alarm, and the trumpet’s shrill 
alarum presently called up the sleeping soldiery ; and then there was 
a confusion of running hither and thither, for this and for that — the 
grooms getting ready the horses — the knights donning their armour 
— the ensign-bearers running to their companies — the captains 
mustering their men, and the commanders hastening to the tent of 
the Earl of Leicester for to receive his orders, as turned the peaceful 
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encampment that a minute or so since sounded of nought else but the 
measured tread or startling challenge of the guard, into a very Babel 
of confused noise and thronging multitudes. Sir Philip Sydney 
quickly wakened up his kinsman, but ere the latter was in readiness, 
the commanders came hastening in, dcsiringto be placed where they 
could reap the most glory ; all talking — allpressing — all urgent to set 
out against the enemy without delay. Leaving these for awhile, I 
must here describe other matters that well deserve mention. 

There was in the camp two notable brave gentlemen, to wit, 
Sir William Stanley^md Sir John Norris, who a long time back had 
had a quarrel in Ireland, and had been at enmity ever since. It 
chanced so to hap Sir William was first ready with his company — 
some two or three hundred strong, which was of foot, and was sent 
to stand as a bascado, when, as he was on his way, Sir John Norris, 
who commanded among the horse, overtook him — being sent to the 
same service. Then thus spoke these enemies one to another :* — 

“There hath been,” said Sir John, “some words of displeasure 
between you and me ; but let it all pass, — for this day we both are 
employed to serve her Majesty. Let us be friends ; and let us 
die together in her Majesty’s cause.” Then quoth the noble Sir 
William— 

“ If you sec me not this day, by God’s graco, serve my prince 
with a valiant and faithful courage, account me for ever a coward ; 
and if need bo I will die by you in friendship." Thereupon these 
brave soldiers embraced very lovingly, to the exceeding content of 
all present; and as soon after as might be, Sir William Stanley 
marched with his footmen, intending to take up a position at a 
church in the suburbs, but this the enemy had entrenched before 
hand, and there lay to the number of more than two thousand 
muskets and eight hundred pikes. Before he could come to skirmish 
with them, the Lord Audley joined him with a hundred and fifty 
men — in desperate haste to be in the first conflict. The fight soon 
began with hot vollies of musket-shot. The English pressing upon 
their opponents at the push of the pike, till they drove them into 
their hold ; and then they retreated out of-the range of the muskets, 
there to make a stand. At this the enemy issued in great strength 
of horse, mostly Spaniards and Italians, and at that moment there 
came up on the English side, the Lord-General of the Ilorse, the Earl 
of Essex, the Lord Willoughby, Sir William Russel, and Sir John 
Norris, and other valiant officers of a like fame, with their compa- 
nies; and these presently charged the enemy with such fury, that 
they were, after some hard fighting, fain to retreat to their pikes 
leaving. a famous number. of dead and wounded, beside some twenty 
of their principal commanders who had been made prisoners. 

In this charge Sir John Norris led, with his wonted valour, but in 
discharging of his pistol it would not go olT, which seeing, he stroke 
it at the head of his onomy and overthrew him. His associates used 
their lances till they broke ; then plied they their curtel-axes with 
such vigour of arm, that the enemy took them to be more of devils 
than men, they were so terrible. v 
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“ For the honour of England, my fellows, follow me!” shouted 
tho Earl of Essex as he threw his lance in rest, and wherever he saw 
six or seven of the enemies together, he would separate their friend- 
ship with more speed than might bo in any way comfortable to them. 
But surely of all these valorous noble soldiers, none so behaved him- 
self as did Sir Philip Sydney. Ilis two companions kept close to him 
wherever he charged, and with lance and with eurtel axe so played 
their parts, that each was an honour to the other. Even in the great 
excitement of this hot conflict. Sir Valentine thought of his humble, 
yet noble-hearted mistress ; and inwardly resob-ed to do such feats 
for her at that time; as might any knight for the proudest lady that 
lived. Sir Reginald's valour also was impelled by a fair lady whom he 
had left in England, and loved since lie had last seen the gentle Ma- 
bel; but the valour of Sir Philip was all for the honour of England. 
His war cry might be heard in the loudest uproar of the battle, rising 
amid the din of tho artillery and the shouts, groans, shrieks, and cries 
of the wounded and the lighting. 

His lance had long since been shivered, and his curtel-axe seemed 
to have the power of Jove’s thunder-bolt, for nothing was like unto 
the dreadful destruction he spread around. None won so much ad- 
miration as dkl lie,. although everyone appeared to be endeavouring to 
signalise himself above the bravest of those brave soldiers that were 
on his side. He charged the enemy thrice in one skirmish, spread- 
ing terror and death wherever he appeared ; at last, as he was in the 
very fury of the contlict, he fell to the ground, shot through the leg. 
His fall was quickly avenged, especially by Sir Valentine and Sir Re- 
ginald; and when they had beaten back the enemy, (hey carefully- 
conveyed their wounded friend to the tent of his kinsman. All his 
old associates were presently about him, in most anxious suspense, 
whilst the chirurgeon examined lug wound; and when it was pro- 
nounced to be mortal, there was most doleful visages in every one 
present. 

“ 0 Philip, I am sorry for thy hurt I” exclaimed Leicester, as though 
he was deeply affected. 

“01 my lord, this have I done to do your lordship and her majesty 
service,” replied that greatornament of his age. Then came to him Sir 
William Russel, w ho kissed his hand, and said, with tears in hiseyes, 

“ 0, noble Sir Philip I there was never man attained hurt more 
honourably than ye have done, nor any served like unto you.” And 
after him, others of that valiant company did testify their love and 
grief after much the same moving fashion ; but he answered them 
every one very cheerfully, and seemed as though ho were the only 
contented person in the place. As speedily as was possible he was 
removed from the tent, under theespecial guardianship ofhissorfow- 
ing disciples — the two young knights — to a neighbouring place called 
Arnam ; and the skilfulest chirurgeons in the army were sent to him 
to see if any thing might be done to save one whose true greatness 
could be so ill spared. But it was soon seen his hours were num- 
bered. Then tho priest was sent for, that he might have proper 
Christian consolation in his extremity . 
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There lay the dying Sir Philip Sydney on a couch, supported by 
pillows, with one hand clasping Sir Valentine, — the other laying as 
affectionate hold of Sir Reginald, as they knelt beside him in great 
tribulation — his old companions grouped about, looking on as though 
their hearts would break ; and even thechirurgeons, seeming by their 
aspects to regard their honourable patient with exceeding sympathy. 
He had already explained his last desires, which he had done with 
such singular sweetness of humour and quietness of mind, that none, 
when they had in their remembrance the severity of his hurt, and 
the extreme painfulness which must naturally come of it, could suffi- 
ciently irtarvel. He was now intent upon expressing hik opinions on 
his approaching death, which he did with so much the calmness Of 
true philosophy, that every one present appeared to listen in a perfect 
amazement. At this moment entered the priest. He had a vener- 
able mild countenance, and his bearing was altogether that of a worthy 
minister of the Christian Church. ' 

“Welcome, excellent sir 1" exclaimed Sir Philip, with the same 
marvellous cheerfulness he had shown ever since he had received his 
deadly hurt, “lam heartily glad to see you, more especially, because, 
had you not come, I might never more have enjoyed the sweet com- 
fort of your honourable society. Methinks there can be no discourse 
so precious as, when the soul hovereth over its mortal dwelling, 
pruning its wings, as it were, for its last long flight, that which fortieth 
of a religious friend. Then is the fittingest time of all for grave 
counsel for he that is departing, is like to a knight about setting 
upon a journey, he scarce knoweth where, andrequireth some wiser 
mind to advise with him, Exhort him to honourable valour, and ac- 
quaint him with those infinite delectable consolations that spring from 
a life well spent. Surely wickedness must be very foolishness ; for 
he thatis unjust, or doeth any manner of evil, putteth away from him 
evety hope of contentation in his extremity — ho can only procure for 
himself a disreputable living and a miserable end ; but what absolute 
sweet solace hath a good man when death claimeth his acquaintance 1 
He looketh back to the bright vista of bygone years, and beholdeth 
so fair a landscape, it cannot help being the delight of his heart. 
There lie before his gaze charitable thoughts, chaste feelings, and 
noble achievements, blooming like flowers in Paradise, whose fresh- 
ness and beauty know no fading ; then when he seeketh to peer into 
the future, it spreadeth out for him such glorious store of starry hopes, 
that it seemeth as though the brightest Heavens wore opening of 
their treasures to reward him for his desert.” 

“ Surely, I have no need here 1” cried the priest, evidently in some 
wondering, as he stood by the Couch of the dying soldier, witnessing 
his extreme patience. 

“O my master! my father! Alack; ’trs pitiful, most pitiful thou 
shouldst leave us!" exclaimed Sir Valentine, in a voice scarce audible 
for the greatness of his emotion. 

“ His last hour is come," Whispered one of the chirurgeons to an- 
other ; and this, the increasing paleness of his lips in some manner 
testified. . *' 
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“Vet of all deaths for a Christian knight,” continued Sir Philip, 
with the same marvellous composure, “Surely that is mostly to be 
coveted which cometh in defence of his country. To die in defend- 
ing the rights of the oppressed orphan or wronged widow, is doubtless 
exceeding honourable; to fall whilst advancing the Christian banner 
against the approaches of villanous heathen Pagans, must also be a 
death to be envied: but the enemy of one’s country must needs be 
the oppressor of its orphans, the wronger of its widows, and the sub- 
verter of its religion ; and he who falleth in his country’s defence, 
hath all the glory that can be gained in the combined cause of liberty 
and virtue. The Spaniard is the ruthless enemy of England; he 
seeketh tier disgrace, he sceketh her dishonour : he would trample on 
her laws, violate horliberties, desecrate her altars, enslave, tyrannise, 
and bring to shame all her gallant men and admirable fair women, 
who could not endure his rule. Against such an enemy I have re- 
ceived my hurt. Surely then I ought to account myself infinitely for- 
tunate ; and you, my friends, instead of sorrowing for my loss, 
should rather envy me my proper ending. • 

“ Sir Valentine, I know you to be a truly valiant knight, and a 
most honourable gentleman,” added he, turning his eyes affection- 
ately towards his favourite pupil; “grieve not for me, I beseech 
you : so much faith have 1 in your well disposedness and gallant 
qualities. I feel convinced you will do famous credit to my instruc- 
tions. Believe me, I experience exquisite comfort in knowing I 
leave behind me a young knight of such rare promise.” 

“ Oh, noble Sir Philip,” exclaimed Sir Valentine' right piteously, 
‘?-0 my dear master! I cannot help but grieve-with all my heart; I 
shall never behold so worthy a commander.” Then thedying soldier 
addressed Sir Reginald and the other officers one after another, and 
every one he commended for such qualities as he had taken note of ; 
and each he exhorted to continue in the like behaviour. After, this, 
he courteously and gravely talked with the priest on religious matters, 
and feeling his end drawing nigher, he asked to have his prayers. 
Thereupon, the good man prayed by his couch very fervently, Sir 
Philip joining in such devotions with a placid countenance, hirlips 
moving, though he made -no sound; and nothing else was audible in 
the chamber, save the half-suppressed sobs of those who could not 
conceal their grief. The prayer was finished, but the lips of the 
dying man still moved occasionally, with a sort of indistinct niutter- 
ing; once only he spoke audibly, and then the words were, “ For 
the honour of England,” which plain enough told what lay next his 
heart; and these were the last words he was heard to utter. Ilis 
eyes were rapidly getting to be more dim, and his aspect of a more 
deathly paleness. At last, there was a sound heard in his throat, 
which set every one to hiding of his face; and the bravCstcommander 
there present did groan outright. 

“ In my life I have seen many deaths,” said the priest, a few 
minutes after all was over, “ but never saw I the dying of so estim- 
able a man, or so Christian a soldier !” <- 

And' thus perished, in the very flower of life, one of thp noblest 
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examples of chivalry England hath produced ; but numerous as may ' 
have been her heroes, never before or since hath she set up one so 
truly worthy of the title. In him there seemed to be ever manifest, 
manhood in its brightest attributes, the noblest properties of mind, 
and the purest influences of feeling. His valour was divested of that 
animal dross which is too generally found mingled with it, in the 
shape of cruelty, love of strife, outrageous violence, or coarse uft- ■ 
feelingness; and it arose out of one motive, the honour of England, 
which was in his nature a very Pactolus, enriched with golden sands. 

Of the sterlingness of his intellect, methinks he hath left good evi- 
dence ; yet it cannot in any way be compared with what might have 
resulted from such a source, had he lived to disencumber himself of 
the affectations of his age. But of his virtues, sgrely there cannot 
be such excellent witness, — for no knight ever died more lamented 
of the brave, the noble, the just, the true and the wise. Old and 
young, rich and poor, and all sexes and conditions, received the in- 
telligcnco of his decease with the deepest grief. Few men have been 
so loved — none so sore lamented. But from a scene so instructive 
as the death of so great a man, 1 must now hurry the reader to one, 
which, mayhap, hath also its lesson, though never could difference 
be so complete, as shall be found in their chief features. It is ne- •< 
cessary to say, that the event about to be related followed upon the 
foregoing, after some lapse of time. 

The noble, of whom the reader hath already some knowledge, 
through his base attempts on the poor foundling, sat with his ordinary 
companion in iniquity, the gallant before described, in a chamber, 
which, for the sumptuousness of its furnishing, might justly be 
styled regal. He no longer seemed as though he sought conceal- 
ment, being attired in such gorgeousness as language can give but a 
faint idea of ; his countenance full of confidence, ever and anon 
brightened with a social sort of smile, as he listened to his dependant. 

The latter looked more the worn out profligate than ever; but he 
was more bravely clad than was his wont ; And appeared as though 
his infamous services earned him liberal wages. In-what be spoke 
there was the triumphant villain, rejoicing in the success of some 
foul scheme just brought to a foul conclusion — with a manner half • 
laughing, half sneering, in relation to the subject, yet as regarded 
his hearer,' marked with a mingled assurance and security that suf- 
ficiently bespoke the nature of his service, and his dependance on his 
employer. 

The table before them contained vessels of wine, with silver cups, 
and dishes of gold filled with dried fruit, cakes, conserves, and other 
delicate's, as if they had been making good cheer. The chamber was 
of such dimensions and of so fair a structure, as made it evident it 
appertained to some princely castle, and the battlements and towers 
seen from the windows appeared as strong witnesses to the same 
purpose. The noble sat on a richly embroidered chair, in great 
state, resting of his feet on a cushion of costly stuff, beside the table, 

carelessly using of a diamond-haftc(l toothpick ; and the gallaDt 
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* • sat over against him on as proud a seat* telling the staple of his 
discourse, and making the whilst as famous cheer as he could. 

“ ’Twas well done, if no suspicion follow it, Sir Piers,” observed 
the former, as if musing somewhat. •, 

“Nay, suspicion is clean impossible, my lord,” replied the other* 
“ The man is dead, and I defy the searchingest pryers to discover 
how he came by his death .* As for me, my disguise was so per- 
fect, none could suspect who I was, and even could that be pos- 
sible — believing me as I affected to be your bitter enemy, they 
would as lief suspect themselves of the deed as your honourable 
lordship.” - • > 

“ Did he make no outcry,” inquired the noble. 

“ Not a whisper?” replied the gallant. 

“ Was there no fierce convulsion?” asked the former. 

“ Scarce a struggle?” answered his companion. 

“ The poison is the most subtle 1 ever heard of. it seemed to 
have entered into his very marrow, ere you could say he had well 
taken it, and left the face unmarked by any blackening, or disfigure^ 
ment, like one who dyeth of a sudden, without apparent disease* 
Truly, ’tis a notable ridder of enemies. I knew not so invaluable a 
- mixture could be had anywhere.” * • 

“ I had it of an Italian woman who was reputed the skilfulest 
compounder of such things that ever lived,” said his lord carelessly. 
“ But this is not the first trial 1 have made of it. Thou hast managed 
the affair mostcjeverly 1 must confess. I would thou hadst succeeded 
, as well in procuring me tho beauteous Mabel.” i 
1 “ O’ my life, my lord, 1 did all that most extreme cunning eould 
accomplish,” replied his dependant very earnestly. “ Some pestilent 
thing or another ever thwarted me when I thought myself to be se- 
curest; and her long illness came, a murrain on’t 1 when I believed 
the devil himself could not have snatched her from my net*” 

“ ’Tis strange, Sir Piers, thou sheuldst never have heard aught 
of her since,” observed the noble. 

“ Nay, who could have supposed the wench would have given me 
the slip when the physicians said she was scarce able to leave her 
' chamber,” replied the gallant. “ I have searched for her since 
then far and near, and my man hath penetrated into all sorts of 
places the whole country round, where it was supposed she might 
have got shelter, but not so much as a glimpse of her have either of 
us gained.” • • • ■ '• 

. “ She was a noble creature!” exelaitped his companion. “I 
have seerr nought to compare With her either amongst our court 
beauties here in England, or the lovely dames I met during my stay 
abroad. I never have been so monstrously disappointed as in her 
escape. I would have given thousands to have prevented it." 

. “ By this hand I was never so vexed all niy days I” added the 
other with similar earnestness* After this there was a pause of a 
minute or so, in Which the former seemed thinking of his loss, whilst 
the other replenished the Cups with wine, and helped himself freely to 
the tempting cates before him. . ;■ - • 
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“Does that follower of thine know anything of what thou hast 
lately done for me,” inquired the noble. 

“ Not a syllable,” replied the gallant. He is faithful enough I 
doubt not, but I would trust none in so dangerous a matter.” 

“ Dost think ho hath any suspicion of it?” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“ Nor any of the menial people about me?" 

“ ’Tis utterly impossible, my lord, I have been so close.” 

“’Tis well," exclaimed the noble. “Thou hast managed this 
matter very delicately. Sir Piers. Thou hast proved thyself a true 
friend withal, and I assure thee I will reward thee fittingly.” 

“ I thank you, my lord,” replied his associate. “ You have al- 
ready bestowed on me many marks of your honourable favour, and 
methinks I cannot do enough to show ray readiness to serve so boun- 
tiful a master.”-' 

‘ * Depend on’t what I have done is nought to what I intend doing,” 
answered the other. “Thy knighthood is but a small honour to 
what I can now gain for thee. I am paramount in the council, and 
with her highness I have so fixed myself, I can do as I will. Go 
get thee, good Sir Piers, to my privy chamber— there is my George- 
collar I would have out of the jewel-case on the dressing-table. Bring 
it me straight, I prythee, and tell my grooms not to come to me 
unless I send to them.” 

“ Readily, my lord,” answered Sir Piers, and taking the key of 
the jewel-case from his patron, the newly made knight— surely never 
was knighthood so dishonoured — proceeded out of the chamber. 
Directly the door closed on him, the noble sprung from his seat, 
and very carefully took a small paper packet from beneath the silkeh 
lining of his velvet doublet, and cautiously opening it, poured its 
contents into the silver cup of his dependant, and then briskly stirred 
up the wine with his jewelled dagger. The latter he Orst wiped on 
his handkerchief, and replaced in its sheath; and then sauntered to 
the window, gaily humming of a popular tune. Sir Piers presently 
returned with what he had been sent for, and took it to the table, 
and his lord remained a minute or so at the window, as if intent on 
noting something in the base-court that had attracted his attention, 
and then sauntered back to his seat humming of his tune with the 
same careless manner as he had commenced it. 

“ You are merry, my lord!” exclaimed the knight, who had now 
regained his seat. 

“Merry! ay, and why not, my friend?” rfeplied the other very 
socially, as he put round his neck the magnificent chain he had sent 
for. “ Methinks, I have right famous cause, Sir Piers. Every thing 
conspireth to make me the greatest mah in these realms. 1 have 
no peer look, where I will; and I have borne myself hitherto with 
such marvellous prudence, none can urge against me aught to my 
prejudice.” 

“Marry, then you have famous eause fdr singing,” cried his 
dependant. 

“ Truly, have I, my faithful worthy friend,” said his companion, 
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taking the wine cap in his hand, with the look and manner of a 
true reveller. “Come, Sir Piers', prythee pledge me. As thou shall 
share my fortunes, ’tis but fitting thou shouldst drink to my lasting 
prosperity.” ' • • ■ - , ■» ’ 

■“Most gladly will I,” answered Sir Piers, quickly rising from 
his seat, and following his lord’s example in grasping his wine 
cup. . . 

“Now, mark me, and do thou likewise— or I will proclaim thee 
a sorry drinker 'and thereupon the noble drunk off at a draught 
the contents of his cup. 

“ Bravely done, my lord!” cried the other, very merrily; “And. 
I will now shew how apt a scholar 1 am. My lord, I drink to your 
continual prosperousness.’’ * And then Sir Piers finished his draught 
in as rapid a fashion as his lord had done. 

“Thou art indeed an apt scholar 1" replied the noble, manifestly 
with more than ordinary satisfaction, as he placed his ; empty cup on 
the table, and reseated himself— the knight at the same time doing 
the like thing; and then the former coipmenced humming of his tune 
again, and using of his toothpick, with as careless a look as if no 
person could be so content as was hg. Sir Piers poured out more 
wine for himself, and continued eating of the dried fruit. All at once 
he smiled somewhat, and just at that moment his patron, takings 
sudden glance at him, noticed It. 

“ Ha, are thy thoughts so pleasant, Sir Piers?” cried the other, 
and then went on humming of his tune. 

“ Exceeding pleasant, my lord,” said his companion, and smiled 
more evidently than before. At this -the noble looked at him very 
hard, saying never a word ; and the knight kept his eyes on those of 
his employer as if he cared not for such scrutiny, for his smile con- 
tinued to become more palpable. The lord now looked surprised— 
then amazed — then distrustful— 'his tune geased ere it had half ended 
— the toothpick fell from his hand, and laying convulsive^hold of the 
arms of hjs chair, he leaned forward, fixing a stare of horror on his 
companion, The smile of the latter now had a sort of devilish de- 
rision in it, and his eyes glared on the other with a very fiandlike 
mockery. The noble now snatched at his dagger, holding himself 
up with , the strength of the other arm, whilst the agony expressed in 
his face, whence the blood had all rushed, leaving it of a deadly 
paleness, and the strange manner in which he began twisting his 
body, bespoke in him some terrible suffering ; but at this his com- 
panion laughed outright. • ■ • 

“ Caught in thine own trap 1” .cried his triumphant partner inguilt. 
“ 0’ my life, never was traitor so well served 1 What? After I had 
done at thy bidding alf manner of villanies, a dog’s death was to be 
my reward ; and so thou get rid of every cvidence-of thy matchless in- 
famy I Prythee, my lord, stop up thy key-hole whilst preparing to 
poison thy familiars, when thou hast sent them out of the way awhile, 
else they may do as I have done, spy thy intention, and on their re- 
turn make so bold as change the drugged chp for another, and so the 
poisoner get the poison for himself.” 
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Here the knight laughed again more scornfully than before. At 
this, his lord made a convulsive effort to rise — his horrible fierce looks 
distorted as if with the most racking intolerable pains — hjs eyes seem- 
ing to dilate to a wonderful bigness, and flashing forth most dread- 
ful deadly malice — his teeth gnashing together, -and his every limb 
startling and trembling with the mightiness of his agony ; but as soon 
as he had got himself to stand upright, his eyes rolled in their sockets 
most frightfully; violent fierce spasms and convulsions shook him in 
every part — the uplifted dagger dropped from his nerveless grasp, 
and the next moment its lordly owner fell to the. ground a corpse. 

“ So ends my Lord of Leicester 1” exclaimed his villanous asso- 
ciate, as he approached the body. “ Truly, a very suitable ending. 
But it will scarce bo proper to leave him here, else I may chance to 
follow' him more quickly than I desire.” Saying this, Sir Piers care- 
fully placed the dead man leaning back in his seat as if he slept, and 
then hurried out of the chamber. Thus finished his career the most 
accomplished villain of his age, who was so admirable a master of du- 
plicity, that his real character was suspected of but few; and so 
cautious in the doing of his villanies, that he rarely left the slightest 
ground for suspicion.. At last, his over-anxiety to secure himself 
ended in his own destruction, as hath been related. Nevertheless, 
few knew him to be what he was ; and by those few he was so 
thoroughly detested for his extraordinary craft and treachery, that 
amongst them he was usually called by the nick-name of “ The 
Gypsey.” By the majority he hath been held in remembrance as 
“ The Great Earl of Leicester;” but his title to such greatness as 
they would confer on him, was grounded on his magnificence, his un- 
rivalled power in the kingdom, and the consummate policy of his 
endeavours to retain it. lie was a brilliant character, but it was the 
brilliance that cometli of a base metal, where the art used to give it 
a shining appearance out of all comparison, exceedeth the value of 
the stuff on which it is exerted. 

Many such men there are, who, by their high' position in the social 
fabric and wondrous subtlety in outwardly conforming with esta- 
blished opinions, pass for monuments worthy of admiration and re- 
verence; whilst divers pf the truly great, who have no other title 
than honesty, and little wealth beyond their daily crust, are passed 
over as of no account, and all that cometh of their noble aims as far 
as the world is concerned — is the oblivion of an unhonoured grave. 
Nevertheless, be sure Nature taketh a proper heed of these last, and 
whenever that vile partial chronicler, History, braggeth most loudly 
of his proud lords and sanguinary conquerors, she whispers in the 
ears of all just men, the loving-kindnesses, the generous self-denials, 
the true nobility, andimperishablo worth of her own peerage. Thus, 
among the well-judging few, models of true greatness are ever to be 
found worthy of. close copying, which, age after age, lead to the pro- 
duction of others of a like merit; and thus nature fulfilleth the mis- 
sion of truth, and laugheth the mere brags of history to utter and 
everlasting scorn. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

‘ ■ ' . » .’* fc * ■ ‘ » - ' " 

. • ‘ . , Behaviour, what wert thou, ■ s 

. ' Till this loan showed thee ? and what art thou now ? 

' , y . BhAKSFSARE. 

These are the arks, the trophies I erect. 

That fortify thy name against old age ; 

Apd these thy sacred virtues must protect , 1 

1 Against the dark, and Time’s consuming 1 page ; > 

Though the error of my youth they may discover 
butltce they Bltew — I lived and was tby lover. 

• ’ . ‘ Daniil. ** 

* * - 0 • , ' • ’ 

Love that looks still on your eyes, 

Though the winter have begun • 

To benumb our arteries, 

Shall not want the summer’s sup. 

. Love, that still may see your cheeks, , 

t\ here all rareness still reposes, 

Is a fool, if e’er he seeks 

• • ' • . Other lilies, other roses. 

Brown*. 

/>-'■■■ . , • . V 

William Shakspearb sat in a miserable garret which boasted ef 
iio better furniture than an old table, or which were some books and 
papers, an old stool to match, whereon he was sitting, a truckle bed 
fif a like humbleness, that served for his nightly rest; and a worm- 
eaten ehest that played the part of cupboard, of press, and of book- 
case also. The casement was small and dirty, and the wainscot and 
ceiling crumbling in many places. I said amiss when 1 asserted there 
was no better furniture in the chamber, for there was in it its gifted 
tenant; and this made the poor place to be moFC richly furnished 
than could have been the stateliest hall throughout the kingdom. 
Mayhap he was studying ef a part in some play, for ho sat leaning 
his arms on the table, with his hands supporting his head immedi- 
ately over a writteo paper; and so serious was ha in this studying, 
that he heard not the opening of the door, and the entrance of a vi- 
sitor. , * 

Ha 1 there thou art, by this hand !" exclaimed Master OreeBe, 
the play-writer, with as much seeming gladness as though the young 
player was his dearest friend; and thereupon he went hastily up to 
itim, and shook him famously by the hand, inquired after his health, 
and making such bountiful show of friendship as was quite refreshing 
ie see. Master Shakspeare was courteous as was his wont ; but still 
he could not help marvelling what brought his visitor to him, for 
they never had been on any notable intimacy. After a while, Master 
Greene sat himself on the end df the bed, for he would not accept of 
the stool, though it was pressed on him With some urgency. Then 
he talked of the Queen of Scots' execution, and the last conspiracy of 
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the papists, and other matters of news, as glibly as an intelligeneer ; to 
which the other listened with the utmost civilness, joining in the dis- 
course when it seemed necessary, yet wondering exceedingly such a 
person should put himself to the trouble of calling on him merely to 
talk to him on subjects with which every one was familiar. At last, 
the conversation gradually approached the subject of plays. 

“ That play of Lodge’s went bravely,” said he; ** but I said it 
must needs succeed when I heard it read by you. Surely you 
must have made marvellous alterations. • I detected them on the in- 
stant. I did, by this hand I Indeed they were filled with such ex- 
quisite beauty, it was clean impossible they should pass for the in- 
vention of Lodge, who, between ourselves, is exceeding shallow — a 
sorry scribbler, who hath written nought deserving of serious com- 
mendation.’* * " _ 

f f Nay, Master Lodge is not without merit,” replied his companion. 
Merit he hath, it may be allowed,” responded the other;. “ but 
be assured ’tis* monstrous little. He could never write a play of any 
judgment, believe me. Mere bombast for passion, dullness for wit; 
and by way of dialogue, the most tedious poor stuff that ever was 
vrrtt. A knowledge of this made me the more admire your wondrous 
excellent genius in fashioning so admirable fine a play out of such 
lorry materials.” / ' , 

I did as well as my poor ability would allow,” observed the 
young player. “ But for mine own part, I think not so highly of it. 
I trust I may live to do much better things.” ' 

ff Ay, that shall you, Master Shakspeare 1” exclaimed Master 
Greene, very earnestly. “ And 1 will do all that in my power lieth 
to put you in the w r ay of attaining the excellence you desire.” 

** I am much beholden to you, good sir," said William Shak- 
speare. 

1 ‘ Not at all, not at all — O’ my life !' my sweet friend 1” cried the 
play-writer; “ it is your merit commands it. I am right glad and 
happy to be of service to so estimable a gentleman. By the way, I 
pyophecied from the moment I noted your first appearance on the 
stage, you would, ere long, distinguish yotirself famously. I saw it in 
you ; I did by this hand.” Now, considering that the speaker wasone 
of the bitterest of those who spoke so slightingly of the young player 
at the tapster’s, it was somewhat bold of him, and impudent witha), 
to venture such an assertion as this last ; but liis companion was not 
of a nature to treasure up slights, and he took what was told him 
gs truly genuine kindness. \ •• 

“ It is searce fitting of me to speak of my own works,” continued 
Master Greene, in some manner that was meant to be hugely modest, 
“Methinks they should speak for themselves. There is my play of 
* The History of Orlando Furioso,’ which, as it hath taken so welf 
of all judges, leaveth me nought to say of it. .There is another 
of mine, ‘ A Looking-Glass for London and England,’ the popularity 
of which is even greater than the preceding. Again, there is ‘ The 
honourable History of Fyiac Bacon and Friar Bungay,’ that hath 
been no less praised; and also, * The Comical History of Alphonsus, 
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King of Arragon,' held in similar great liking : but surely my 
plays must be familiar enough to you, they having had such mar- 
vellous success.” -k 

“ In most of them I have played," replied the other ; “ and as far 
as I could judge, they were amazingly relished of the audience.” 

“ Indeed, I have no reason to be dissatisfied with my writings,” 
added his companion; “ therefore, it soemeth to me that I should 
be an exceeding proper person to give you assistance in any such 
performances, design you, as you should, to essay further efforts at 
the writing of plays.” 

William Shakspeare remembered, that Master Greene was of some 
note for his learning, having taken degrees at both Oxford and 
Cambridge ; and, being an experienced play-writer, seemed a very 
fit person to give instructions in whatever he might be deficient. 

“Truly I shall be glad of your friendly advice, worthy sir,” • 
replied he; “and I thank you very heartily for being so kindly 
disposed towards me.” 

“ Believe me, it all cometh of my love of your extreme worthi- 
ness, Master Sjiakspeare!” exclaimed the other, with a seeming 
wonderful sincerity. '* O’ my life, I would do anything within my 
compass for your advantage ; and this affectionateness leadeth me 
now to offer to write a play with you as speedily as may be most 
to your liking, after the manner usual in such cases; that is to say, 
you shall write such a part of it, and I will write another part of 
it, on a design^ before hand approved of us both." 

“ I care not how soon we set about it, Master Greene,” answered 
his companion very readily. 

“ Then meet mo at Paul’s, after the play is over to-day, and we will 
talk the matter more at length,” said the play-writer, rising to take 
his leate, with an aspect of considerable satisfaction. “ But one 
thing before I leave you, my dear sweet friend — on no account men- 
tion what we are about doing to Kit Marlowe, or any other writer of 
plays. Between ourselves, Kit is a horrible slippery sort of person, 
a desperate coney-catcher; and his companions Lodge, Peele and 
Nash, arc no better than he. You will do well in having nought to 
do with such.” 

The young player promised to say nothing of the. matter; and soon 
after, with an abundance of friendliness, the visitor took his leave. 
Ho had not been gone many minutes, when a quick step was heard 
ascending the stairs, and presently in came Kit Marlowe, apparently 
in an exquisite good humour, full of boisterous greeting, and laughing 
and talking as though his young host and he had been boon compa- 
nions a thousand years, tie too sat himself at the bed's foot, and 
after the first great gladness of meeting was over, talked very freely 
all manner of gossip, intermixed with jests, or such as were intended 
to pass for such, and a continual accompaniment of laughing, which 
proved at least, ho could relish his own wit. He too, after a fit in- 
terval, led the discourse almost imperceptibly to plays, and when he 
got fairly hold of Master Lodge’s production, he broke out into such 
praises of the amendments, as far exceeded what Master Greene had 
said. 
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“ As lor Lodge, I marvel he should attempt play-writing,” added 
he; “ there is more wit in a sour hedge-crab, than in all he hath 
done, which sheweth what sweet grafting he must have had, to have 
produced such goodly fruit as the last. Indeed, it hath a most lus- 
cious flavour ; as different to that of the old stock as is honey to ver- 
juice. But ’tis natural enough, that whatsoever forceth one to make 
a wry face, as have 1 scores of times, l warrant you, at Lodge’s poof 
performances, must needs be of manifest unripeness.” 

“ Surely, you hardly do him justice, Master Marlowe?” observed 
the young player. 

“Justice, quotha !” exclaimed his companion, with a loud laugh; 
“ by this light, had he justice, he would be badly off indeed. Nay, 
nay, Master Shakspeare, he is as barren as a whipping post ; there- 
fore am I better able to acknowledge the merit which is your due in 
altering of his play. You have transmuted his baseness into a most 
sterling commodity. But you must not rest here, my friend ; you are 
let slip, and you must forward now like a true hound.” 

“ Be assured, I would not throw away an opportunity for advanc- 
ing myself, came it in my way,” said William Shakspeare. 

“ I' faith , you would be notably to blame, were you to do so,” added 
the other. “ Now, you know I have written some few trifles ; for 
instance, there is my * Tamburlaine the Great;’ there is my ‘ Doctor 
Faustus;’ there is my ‘ Jew of Malta;’ there |s my • Massacre of Pa- 
ris ;’ and there arc also one or two other similar affairs of my un- 
worthy enditing; I think but poorly of them — but it hath pleased 
his worship the World to have a different opinion. Mayhap, his 
worship is an ass; but trust me, I will not quarrel with him, whilst 
he beareth me on his back as bravely as he doth. Nevertheless, 
be my plays well or ill, they take, which methinks is the main point; 
and it sheweth I have some sort of skilfulness in knowing what will 
please.” . ■ . 

“ Doubtless,” replied his companion. 

“ Now, my dear sweet friend,” continued the other very cordially, 
“ it is evident you are possessed of a like quality, else could not Lodge’s 
play have the success it hath met with : therefore I have , devised a 
plan, by which we may both profit exceedingly, and hold the field 
against all comers.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed William Shakspeare, in some sort of sur- 
prise.. 

“ Ay, my dear rogue, and this is my plan,” replied Kit Marlowe, 
“ we two will club our wits and write a play in conjunction. I will 
bring forth what gifts I have that have so long been w'ont to please 
the public, and you shall add to them the same inimitable choice ta- 
lent you have already shewn in your first etTorts ; and the result can- 
hot help being such a play as the world hath never yet seen, and 
which shall at once place us far above the paltry bombastic scribblers 
who now thrust their worthless inventions on thestage. What sayest. 
Master Shakspeare? How dost affect this plan of mine, my sweet 
friend?” • ~ , • 

“ In honest truth I like it well enough, Master Marlowe,” replied 
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hit, companion, holding in mind the other’s reputation as a writer of 

E lays, which at that time stood socond to none. “ If you think it will 
e attended with such famous results, we will commence it as soon 
as you please.” . . ' - 

“ Well said, my heart of oak 1” cried the other, now rising with a 
notable pleased countenance. “ I will call on you this time to-mor- 
row to confer further on the matter. But I charge you, break not a 
word of it to Greene, or Peele, or Nash, or any of that set ; and have 
no dealings with them on any account. There is neither conscience, 
truth, nor honesty in them. They are cozeners all ; and that Greene, 
he is the very blackest sheep of the flock, Keep aloof from them, 
I beseech you, else you will sutler for it terribly ; and I promise you, 
if you will allow of my true friendship, I will, ere any very long time 
hath passed, put you in such good case, you shall consider fortune 
and yourself are sworn brothers.” So saying, and with as prodigal 
a shew of affeetionateness as Master Greene had exhibited in his 
leave taking, Kit Marlowe also departed. 

The young player marvelled somewhat that persons of such repu- 
tation as were his two visitors, should come to one so obscure as him- 
self on such an errand; but ho thought there might be advancement 
for him in availing himself of their offers, and therefore very gladly 
accepted them- Their abuse of each other, and of their companions, 
amused him, for he saw thoroughly into it. Whilst ho was engaged 
in reflections upon these visits, another step on the stairs betokened 
another visitor, and in came Peele. He went through much the same 
sort of scene as his predecessors, exhibited the like extravagant joy 
gt meeting— gossipped about similar indifferent subjects, till he skil- 
fully led theconverse to plays — abused Lodge as heartily as (he others 
had done, and spoke with the same liberality of commendation on the 
amendments. of William Shakspeare,. proposed to write a play con- 
jointly with the young player — and after warning him against his 
brother play-writers, more especially against Greene and Marlowe as 
notorious bad characters, he took Ins leave. He was followed by 
Chottle, Kyd, Nash, and others of the playwriters, all of whom, 
" in much the same sort of routine, either offered to write plays with 
him, or brought him plays they had already w rit, to do as he liked 
by, or- some they had commenced, to get him to finish as it pleased 
him best. And every one — albeit, forgetful how greatly they had 
previously abused him, came in such fashion as seemed most to ap- 
prove their extraordinary love of him ; and none departed without 
denouncing all of his companions, who had gone before, or were like 
to come after. ’ - 

The young player answ ered them as well as he could — monstrously 
amused at the whole affair, for he had wit enough to see what they 
aimed at; but resolved, as far as he coufd, to make them subservient 
to his own particularadvancement. In this methinks he shewed his 
wisdom ; for as affairs stood, it was not at all possible for him to make 
way either as a player, or a play-writer without some such assistance. 
The manager was as inveterate against him as ever, because the 
success of the piece William 3hakspeare had taken jn band, con- 
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victed him in the eyes of his associates of possessing a marvellous 
lack of judgment. He could plain enough see the great merit of the 
alterations, but his wounded self-love now made his prejudices all 
the stronger, and he seemed for it only the more disposed to keep 
the young player’s talent as much in the back-ground as he could. 
This unworthy treatment the latter bore with wonderful sweet pa- 
tience and dignity ; nevertheless it fretted his high aspiring mind 
exceedingly at times, and the bitter poverty in which it kept him, 
exposed him to ouch humiliations and sufferings as were scarce en- 
durable. 

His chiofest pleasures lay in hearing of his children, which he 
Upver failed to do with a famous regularity, by the kind assistance 
of John a Combo; and in the continuance of his correspondence with 
the lovely Mistress D’Aveqant, who more and more developed to his 
quick perception* the prpdiga) gifts of mind and heart of which she 
Was possessed. It fs to be expected that their correspondence should 
be marked with a tone of more endearing earnestness as they made 
more familiar acquaintance with each other’s manifold loving virtues. 
This insensibly took place as their intimacy proceeded. The lan- 
guage of passionate devotion mingled in greater portion with graver 
discourse. Intellect came warmed with a more endearing philoso- 
phy, and sympathy took on itself sweeter and deeper feeling. This 
change was first evident in Mistress d’Avenant, and indeed it con- 
tinued most conspicuous in her correspondence. It seemed as though 
she could set no bounds to her affection for one of so truly loving a 
nature, and that it would scarce be justice if her admiration of his 
genius came not to the utmost extravagance of idolatry. Never did 
any woman shew a more generous self-abandonment upon the altar 
of true devotion ; but«in this, as she imagined no ill, she believed no 
ill could exist. She felt herself ennobled by her feelings, and thought 
she could not sufficiently testify her gratitude to the honourable 
source whence they sprung. 

Her frequent writing was of essential service, for she never failed 
to hold out to him the most brilliant hopes. Nothing seemed she to 
love so much as the picturing of his future greatness ; and her ap- 
preciation of his w° r tb was such, that these anticipations were 
beyond ail tilings magnificent. She piled up a very pyramid of hopes 
to bis honour, which she fondly believed should last unto eternity. 
This not only fired his ambition, but kept the flame burning with 
an increasing brightness — but it did more — the high opinion of his 
desert, which it evinced, awakened and kept alive in him a deep, 
continual anxiousness to make his conduct accord with it as much as 
was possible. Perchance this occasioned that marvellous sweet pa- 
tience he exhibited under the petty tyranny of the elder Burbage; 
and that freedom from every sort of discreditableness shewn by him 
whilst suffering the fiercest pressure of poverty. It is here necessary 
to add that in .his frequent letters to his affectionate sweet friend at 
Oxford he gave no intimation of the poorness of his estate, so that 
she was in complete ignorance of his sufferings and privations. This 
arose partly from a certain delicacy which kept him from acquaint- 
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ing her with such matters; and in some measure, from a peculiar 
pride which allowed him not to betray the immense difference of his 
case betwixt what she desired and what he endured. But to give the 
reader a proper understanding of her character, methinks it will be 
necessary to introduce here some specimen of the style and matter 
of her writing. Here followefh an extract from one of her Tet- 
ters : — 

“ Let me beseech of you to take sufficient heed of yourself, so 
that no hurt follow those deep studies to which, you tell me, you give 
all your leisure. Remember that this constant wear and tear of the 
mind is infinitely destructive of the body. I am fearful your ex- 
treme ardour to fulfil your glorious destiny may bring you to a halt 
ere half the journey hath been accomplished. Think of this. I 
pray you essay to curb in your impetuous spirits. He who would win 
a race starteth not off at the top of his strength, whereby he might 
soon spend his energies; but beginneth at a fair pace, which he can 
keep up without fear of exhaustion, and mayhap increase where 
there shall appear need of it. Ever bear in mind the greatness of 
the prize for which you are running ; and never part with the con- 
viction that it cannot help being yours, use you but common pru- 
dence in its attainment. I often find myself wishing I were with you, 
that I might see your health suffered nothing by your studiousness. 
I doubt not I should keep such excellent watch for your safety as 
should be an example to all vigilant officers : and surely this is the 
more fitting of me, knowing as I do, above all others, the exceeding 
covetable preciousness of such a charge. 

“ But as with you I cannot be, I hope you will allow of my desires 
exerting their salutary influence as my poor thoughts express them 
in this present writing. To* live to see you so proudly circum- 
stanced as your merit gives you fairest title to, is what I most fer- 
vently hope for. This, as it seemeth to me, can only be marred by 
your own want of proper care of yourself; and having matked how 
marvellous little of the selfish principle exists in your disposition, I 
cannot help, at limes, dreading the consequence. Pardon me my 
importunity — I must again beseech you to be heedful. Let me at least 
have the exquisite consolation of knowing that my life hath been for 
some good purpose; for should it be my ill hap to behold you, from 
want of proper guardianship, fall short of my expectations, I should 
from that moment consider, and with strict justice, my existence to 
have been a blank. But what 1 am, or may be, must be of little 
moment in so important a matter. I would rather you should keep 
in mind the thousands and tens of thousands to whose delight your 
brilliant destiny calleth you to minister. In brief, do for yourself as 
I desire of you; and all people, all times, and all countries shall look 
to you as their chief debtor. 

“ I believe the amount of human happiness to be none so large in 
comparison with the countless numbers that would draw upon it: 
and look upon such persons as yourself — Ah ! where shall I find me 
such another 1 — as keepers of banks who are wont to issue their own 
coinage for to be circulated generally — to the vast increase of com- 
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fort in the whole community. Having this office, never forget for 
one single moment how' great is your responsibility. Should any 
accident happen to prevent the proper fulfilment of your services., 
how much will the w'orld lose of what is most sterling and neces- 
sary. Perchance for lack of such, all manner of baseness may be 
made to pass for the true coinage, and poverty become more gene- 
ral by reason of the spreading of such wortiiless counterfeits. I 
conjure you to be regardful in this point. Meet you with disap- 
pointments or mishaps, look on them as the natural lets’ of life, and 
pass them by with the proper inditferency that should belong to one 
of a philosophic mind. Envy you may meet with — slander you may 
meet with — which with injustice, insolence, and oppression mayhap 
will seek to stop your way — for these are the common obstacles to 
greatness in its early development; but of such, — I am so conver- 
sant with your character, — I know you will make of them mere 
straws that shall not hinder yon a step. It is of yourself I fear. No 
one else can prove himself your real enemy. Take care then of 
yourself. Watch yourself narrowly. Strengthen yourself by all 
possible means; and by so doing, marvel not that you weaken the 
power of yourself to do your fortunes injury. 

“ I expect you to bear with me for my so constant repetition of 
this my request. My zeal will not allow of my stopping short in 
endeavours so paramount for the securing of your welfare. You 
are to me all wisdom, virtue, and excellence — all nobleness, all 
honour, all truth, charity, and love. In the spirit of the devout 
worshippers of old, I am not content with the conviction that the 
temple at which I pay my devotions is the worthiest in the whole 
world ; I would lay such liberal offerings on the altar as should go 
far to make it so. I devote all my acquirements to its use — such 
treasures as I have in my thoughts, feelings, hopes, blessings, and 
prayers, I give as jewels to enrich so admirable a shrine — and all I 
dare desire for myself for so doing, is, that when the edifice hath 
attained its deserved celebrity, — and far and near come throngs of 
earnest worshippers, — in the innermost sanctuary there should be 
one little nook concealed from the vulgar eye, wherein should be 
entombed the heart of her whose deep affections helped to secure its 
fame.” 

On a nature like that of William Shakspearc, it was not possible 
for such an intimacy so conducted, to exist without producing the 
best effect. There could not be a more different person than was he 
at this time to what he had been the first two years of his marriage. 
He was proud of being loved by so noble a woman. He felt there 
was in it an honour, which for real value the objects of his highest 
ambition could not exceed ; and this raised him so far above the 
lowness of his condition that he was enabled to endure it as well as 
he did. It so happened that his last letter remained unanswered a 
long while, which made him write again ; but he heard not of her 
any the more, which fdled him with some uneasiness, for she was or- 
dinarily most punctual in her writing. Not knowing whether his 
letters had miscarried, or that she had been taken with any sudden 
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illness, he felt in some way perplexed as to what would be best fat 
him to do. On the morning that the play-writers had shewn towards 
him such exceeding friendliness, after he had got rid of the last some 
half hour or so, and believed he should have no more sitch visits, he 
heard another footstep which put him into no little discontent, for he 
was tired of such company. Nevertheless, seeing he could nbt well 
do otherwise, he resigned himself to his fate, and When a knock was 
heard at his door, bade his new visitor enter. Thereupon the doob 
opened, and to his exceeding wonder, who shoiild appear at it btlt 
Mistress O'Avenant, and to his greater astonishment she was attired 
in the ordinary mourning of a widow. 

The sort of greeting may be imagined between two such persdttt 
under such circumstances; but still there was something ih it not 
likely to be conceived of any. It appeared that John D’AvenaHt 
had been attacked with a fierce disease, and all the time it lasted 
his w ife attended him so closely day and night, she had not a roomer! t 
to spare for any other purpose. It is true he had been anythittg 
rather than a proper husband to her; and his own unworthiness had 
brought him to his present condition ; but in her eyes these facta 
could be no bar to her shewing of him in his extremity the pfrijieb 
duties of a wife : whereof the consequence was her unremittihg kind 
nursing of him to the very ittoment of his death, so exhausted hef-; 
that she was fain to keep her bed for some weeks after. On heb bd=- 
covery she thought, instead of writing to the young player, she Wobld 
be herself the bearer of the intelligehce, and thereupon proceeded te 
London. At the play-house where she had been used to direct Hef 
letters, she learned his address, and not long after that she arrived 
at his lodgings. Perrhance, this behaviour of hers inay be thought 
monstrous irregular by many ; but as she sought no evil, she totdk 
in no sort of consideration any one’s opinion oh the matter. In thfelf 
meeting there seemed a mutual constraint— in her it seemed to arist§ 
froth Ihe overpowering influence of her feelings — in him it Was thd 
result of an embarrassing idea, that at once and for the first tinie pre^ 
sented itself to his mind. 

During his stay at Oxford he had never alluded to his own mixt* 5 - 
riage, perchance as much from dislike of the subject as from imagin* 
ing such allusion to be unnecessary ; and in his after correspondence 
the feeling which prevented him troubling her with his own parti- 
cular griefs, kept him silent on .the matter. Thus, his youth attd 
his general conduct might, he thought, have impressed her with the 
belief than he was unmarried, and his ardent affection for her, Which 
he had made too conspicuous to be mistaken, might now have brought 
her to London with the conviction he Would immediately make heb 
his wife. There is no doubt nothing would have given him such 
true pleasure as the fulfilling of such expectations, had he the poweb 
of so doing, but knowing its utter impossibility, and the terrible dil^- 
appointment the knowledge of it might create in A confiding loving 
woman, he was for some minutes perfectly bewildebcd as to what 
he should do fob the best. However; being well convinced that Iti 
delay making her acquainted with his real situation, would hilt ih- 
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crease the likelihood of evil, he determined to break it to her as gently 
as he could ■without loss of time. Thereupon ho took occasion, as 
they conversed together, to speak of his children, doing it in such a 
manner as might gradually prepare her for the knowledge of his 
marriage ; after which he informed her of the circumstances under 
which it had taken place, and without imputing blame to any save 
himself, gave her such insight into its unhappiness, as he thought 
necessary. 

Perchance Mistress D’Avenant had entertained some notion of being 
made his wife, as she could not but be aware how dear she was to 
him, for on her perceiving the purport of his converse, her beautiful 
countenance suddenly took on it the paleness of death. There was 
a fixed unmeaning stare in her brilliant eyes, and a sort of quick 
swallowing at her throat; but these signs passed almost on the in- 
stant they made their appearance, and she presently listened to his 
unexpected intelligence with scarce more than an ordinary interest. 
Doubtless the disappointment had been poignant enough ; but she 
was of too noble a disposition to betray her real feelings, seeing it 
could only contribute to her lover’s unhappiness; and heard him out 
without interruption, 

“ ’Tis marvellous our fortunes should have been so much [alike,” 
observed she. “ Like you I married too young to know what 1 was 
preparing for myself, and in perfect ignorance of the nature of the 
person to whom I was United. Like you I have been deceived by 
fair appearances, and after the discovery of the huge mistake 1 had 
made, lived a life of hopes overthrown, and cares which every day 
made less endurable. When I became honoured with your acquaint* 
ance, a new light shone on my path. I felt I could endure a mar- 
tyrdom but to seem worthy in your eyes. Although I quickly loved 
you with my every feeling, from the moment I coveted your affec- 
tion I bent my mind and my heart so to my duties as a wife, that 
the most exacting husband could have found in mo no manner of 
fault — for I had in me the conviction, that one who was amiss as 
a wife, must needs be unworthy as a woman, and that such a wo- 
man had no shadow of title to the sympathy of a disposition so allied 
to excellence as your own.” 

The young player replied not to this : save only as he sat by 
her side, the hand he had held in his own, he fondly raised to his 
lips. She continued:— 

“ When I learned I was loved by you, it gave me a value in mine 
own eyes I knew not till then. It appeared as though I had at- 
tained the- very noblest and most glorious dignity a woman could 
possess. How liberally you garnished my poor state with the won- 
drous magnificence of your genius, l have not power enough of lan- 
guage to state ; but, on every fresh occasion, you bound my nature 
to you with a chain more precious than gold, and more durable than 
adamant. Believe m& I am grateful; but I despair of ever being 
grateful enough. In the after time, when I hear — as hear I must — 
the universal voice breathing your immortal praiscsovcr the land, 
methinks I cannot help beingj the proudest creature on ( the earth, 
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for I can feed my heart with the exquisite sweet truth that I, a 
humble creature of no worldly rank or quality whatsoever, was sin- 
gled out, esteemed, and loved of so truly honourable a person.” 

“ Ay, dearest, truest, and best of all women !’’ exclaimed her lover 
as he rapturously pressed her to his breast. “ But there is a truth 
that melhinks would bo still more satisfactory to you at such a time, 
and that is — your desert alone made me enamoured, and by the 
proper inllucnee of the same admirable cause, I continued in the same 
fond feeling. Think you I have no call for gratitude? Surely I have 
far more need to shew it than yourself. I doubt not at all, had it not 
been my inestimable good fortune to have found myself at such a 
time supported by your encouraging and ennobling hopes, I should 
have sunk under the harrassing vexatious toils and troubles which 
met me at every turn. Truly I am wondrously indebted to you, 
never was service so great as that which you have done me; and if 
ever I should rise to that lofty summit your affections have declared 
accessible, believe me I shall attribute — in nought but strict justice 
—the whole honour of it to her w'hose bountiful sweet goodness 
brought it within my compass. At present I have nought better to 
offer as proof of the grateful sense I entertain of your most prodigal 
kindness, save the imperishable feelings it hath awakened. All of 
me which I believe to be worthy of commendation — every proper 
thought — every excellent sympathy — each sensation, impulse and 
sentiment that most deserves entertainment, do declare my love of 
you. If such love content you well, count on it for the lasting of 
my life. I am yours, and if, as you have afforded me such indispu- 
table evidence, I may claim a loving property in your affections, I 
beseech you very earnestly, continue me in the inexpressible deli- 
cious comfort of believing you are mine.” 

“ Ah, Master Shakspcare, methinks I lack not readiness to do 
that,” exclaimed Mistress d’Avenant with marvellous impressive 
tenderness, — “ That I should be greatly condemned for my conduct 
is more than probable,, hut such condemnation frighteth not me. It 
seemeth that my loving you is necessary to your happiness, and that 
your happiness cannot help but produce a very cornucopia of delights 
unto the many thousands that may come within your influence. The 
conviction of the universal good I may efl’ect, maketh my love to 
know no bounds. I ask nothing — I wish for nothing but the en- 
viable office of driving all discomforts from your neighbourhood, and 
so securing for you a gladdening existence. That my merit is so 
• little I regret, but if you hold me in such appreciation as you. have 
oft made me imagine, I am here the creature of your love. If it be 
. necessary for your welfare, here am I, ready to live for you in all 
lovingness, devoting the best energies of my nature to afford you the 
necessary facilities I'On fulfilling your glorious ministry, till you be- 
come what I would have you be — the pride, the ornament, and the 
benefactor of all humanity/’ 

IIow this loving speech was received it matlereth not to tell ; but 
doubt not the nobleness it breathed was as nobly regarded. Per- 
chance there shall be found many, who would spy in the conduct of 
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Mistress D’Avenant something to take offence at, the which their 
own prejudices shall speedily distort into matter not to be tolerated ; 
but such persons are ot that close watching, magnifying sort, who, 
if they find a Ilea on a neighbour’s jerkin, straightway hie them 
with a very microscopic malice, to shew the world what a monster 
they can make of it. Such methinks are entitled to no manner of 
consideration. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

She stirs ! Here’s life ! 

Return fair soul from darkness and lead mine 
Out of this sensible hell. She's warm ; she breathes! 

Upon thy pale lips I will melt my heart, 

To store them with fresh colour. Who's there ? 

Some cordial drink ! 

, Her eye opes, 

And Heaven in it seems to ope, that late was shut 
. To take me up to mercy. 

Webster. 

Corbaccio. He must pronounce me his ! 

Mosca. 'Tis true. 

Corbaccio. This plot did I think on before. 

Mosca. I do believe it. 

Ben Jonson. 

Alas ! Alas 1 where is my power ! 

Alas my wittes is in a were 

NoWe bodye and soule bouth in feare, 

, . And all goeth to the devill. 

Play of Antichrist, Chester MSS. 

1 

The page was alone, sitting in one of the unfrequented chambers 
of his lord’s mansion, where he had of late been wont to retire for 
the sake of more perfect privacy in the indulgence' of his own 
thoughts. He had for some time been in ah exceeding comfortless 
state of mind. Doubts of the Lady Blanche’s guilt had grown 
stronger in him at each succeeding interview, and his huge dislike 
of her had turned to an affectionate sympathy, as deep and true as 
ever rose out of unmerited suffering. That the earl was the dupe of 
some base villany, of which his wife and child were made the vic- 
tims, he could not help believing ; and yet the story of her shame 
looked to be so proved against her, that he knew not at times whether 
to regard her conduct as the evidence of a sincere repentance, or of 
a consciousness of perfect innocence. To him there appeared some- 
thing so truly beautiful in her uncomplaining endurance, that, what- 
ever she might have been, there could not be a doubt in his mind, 
she was of a most sweetly disposed nature; and this so won upon his 
own gentleness of character, he felt he would gladly lay down his life 
to prove her guiltless of the horrible offences laid to her change. 
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All this time the Lord Urban seemed to be fast sinking to the 
grave. He gave himself up more than ever to solitary rambles; 
and his fits of remorse became daily more terrible. The murder he 
had done appeared to be everlastingly in his thoughts; and the suf- 
ferings that came of it were of so movihg a sort, the beholding of them 
must needs have softened the sternest heart in his favour. On one 
so alfectionately inclined as was his youthful attendant, their effect 
may readily be conceived : Bertram did all that faithfulnesss and love 
could do, towards bringing of his lord into a proper comfort ; but the 
iron had entered too deep to be withdrawn by such gentle surgery. 
Often and often, when he found his efforts fruitless, had he stolen 
into this unfrequented chamber, and there bemoaned his uselessness, 
and strove to hit on some plan which might restore peace to this 
noble family. Alack 1 there seemed not the slightest hope of such a 
thing. He liked not questioning of the servants; and Adam, who 
alone knew the facts of the case, as he believed — though he was 
communicative enough on every other matter, from affection for the 
youth, never spoke on the subject. 

At this time it was that the earl’s kinsman before alluded to, ar- 
rived with his serving man at the mansion. He came late at night, 
and Bertram knew not of his visit till the morning. The unhappy 
De la Pole, as soon as he had intelligence of his kinsman’s arrival, 
rushed out of the house in a desperate frenzy, as if he could in no 
manner endure the sight of a person, who, whether his intentions 
had been good or otherwise, had been so instrumental to his long- 
continued, unspeakable misery; and his youthful attendant, scarce 
less sad at heart, retired to the privacy before mentioned, to con- 
sider with himself how he could best get rid of so unwelcome a 
person. Whilst he was so engaged, he heard footsteps approach the 
door, and with them voices he recognised on the instant. In an 
agony of dread he rushed behind the arras ; and there concealed him- 
self, just before two persons entered the chamber. 

“Here we are safe,” observed one, as he closed the door after 
him; “we need fear no spies. Now, as I take it, the surest and 
prolitablest thing, is to put him out of the way without any further 
delaying; what sayest? Shall we live like persons of worship, or 
starve like contemptible poor villains?” 

“ Nay, I am for no starving, an’ it please you, master,” replied 
the other ; “ I can have no sort of objections to such a course, seeing 
how many of the sort I have already had a hand in ; but, methinks, 
I have hitherto been looked over somewhat. Here are you, ad- 
vanced to honour chiefly by my good help, and likely to be put in 
possession of abundant great wealth and broad lands, by the same 
seasonable aid, whilst I am kept to no better stale than a humble, 
poor slave; and, as far as I can see, in such paltry case I may ever 
chance to continue.” 

“ By God’s body, that shall never be!” exclaimed his master, with 
wonderful earnestness; “serve me in this matter, which shall be the 
last aid I will seek at thy hands, I will make thee a gentleman, and 
settle on thee in lands or money at least two hundred pounds a year.” 
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“ That contenteth me well enough,” answered his associate; “ I 
want only to live in some sort of peace and comfort, for I am getting 
to be tired of the life I have led : but let us heed our courses. My 
lord hath store of powerful friends, and get we suspected, It must 
needs come to a speedy hanging with us.” 

“ Tutl where didst pick up so silly a thought?” cried the other; 
“ I have good reason for knowing, his death would be infinitely ac- 
ceptable to personsin authority; for since 1 have been atcourt, I have 
noted how much the Poles are hunted after, because of their nearness 
to the royal blood ; and though my Lord Urban is but adistant branch, 
he is of the family, and that Is sufficient to make his destruction ex- 
ceeding desirable in high places.” 

I would he had died of his own accord 1” exclaimed his compa- 
nion ; *' 1’faith, I w'onder he hath lived so long in such monstrous 
misery.” 

“ Methinks we have waited for his dying long enough, Of all 
conscience,” said his master; “ and as I am circumstanced at this 
present, his death is my only help.” 

“ HoW desire you it shall be done?” asked the meaner villain. 

“ There is nought so easy,” answered the other; “ he is doubtless 
now wandering in the neighbouring wood ; there, Whilst he is 
wrapped in his miserable humour, we can steal on him unseen, and 
despatch him with our daggers, ere he hath opportunity for defence. 
This achieved, nothing is so easy as preventing all suspicion fall- 
ing on ourselves, and making it appear it was done by thieves, or 
other lewd characters: then our fortunes are made, and we shall live 
pleasantly the rest of our days.” 

“ Prythee, let us about it at once, then ; for I care not how soon it 
be overt” added his companion. 

The page at first marvelled how such villains as he knew them to 
be; g°t intd the house, and feared only for himself; but when he heard 
the vile deed they were plotting, his senses seemed utterly confound- 
ed With horror. His fear now was entirely for his lord, and he 
dreaded every moment the violence of his excitement w'ould betray 
him, and so he be prevented from defeating- the intended villahy. 
At last, having sufficiently matured their plan, the murderers left 
the chamber, to proceed to its instant execution ; and the page 
emerged from his hiding place, with infinite terror and intense 
anxiousness. 

“ Haste you, Adam, to the Wood, or my lord will be foully murder- 
ed 1” exclaimed he, distractedly, as he passed through the hall, 
wherein were several of the domestics ; “ to the wood 1 to the Wood 1” 
cried he; and stopping not to be questioned of the astonished serving 
men* he bent his steps as fleetly as he could towards the place he 
had named. Here he for some time continued running along every 
path where he had hope of falling in with the earl, in a state of such 
alarm for his lord, as exceedeth all conceiving. Every minute lost 
might secure to the murderers the success of their horrible plot; 
yet many such minutes passed in fruitless hurrying from one part of 
ihe Wood to ahother. Almost hopeless, breathless and exhausted, on 
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a sudden turn he caught sight of those of whom he had been in 
search. At a distance was the earl leaning abstractedly against a 
Iree, as was his wont, his back being to the path, and his senses so 
entirely given up to his melancholy reflections, he could have no 
knowledge that, at the distance of a few yards, a man was creeping 
stealthily towards him armed with a dagger, closely followed by 
another, coming on with a like caution and a similar weapon; and 
these latter were too intont on their wicked object to note that, in a 
few seconds, they were being rapidly gained on by the quick light 
footsteps of their young pursuer. 

Bertram in a very agony of fear he should be too late, seeing how 
near the murderers were getting to their intended victim— pressed 
on with a noiseless pace. The villain who followed his companion 
was almost within the youth’s touch, but the latter was fearful that 
whilst he attacked him, the other might strike the fatal blow, and so 
render his assistance of no service. At a bound he presently passed 
the fellow before him. 

“ To your defence, my lordl” cried ho as loudly as he could, and 
in the same moment he sent the foremost villain reeling to the earth 
with a blow of his dagger. The earl started from his reverie, gazed 
amazedly to find his kinsman standing a few paces from him with a 
drawn weapon — his kinsman's servant stretched on the ground, as 
though with a deep wound, and his page grasping a reeking dagger, 
facing his kinsman with looks of terrible determination. But the 
murderer waited not a moment of such facing, for directly he be- 
held his servant fall, and the youth’s bloody weapon before him, he 
fled writh such precipitancy into the thickest of the w : aod, that he 
was quickly lost sight of. Scarce had Bertram acquainted the Lord 
de la Pole of the meaning of what he had witnessed with such ex- 
treme astonishment, when old Adam came up in great haste and 
alarm, accompanied by divers of the serving-men well armed. No 
pursuit was made after the treacherous kinsman ; and finding that 
the wounded man was not dead— though apparently no great way 
from it — he was carried to the mansion. Surely no one could be so 
happy as the page, in having saved his lord, and none so truly grate- 
ful as was the earl for such timely rescue at his hands; but with 
this service the former rested not satisfied. It seemed to Bertram 
something more might be done, and to the surprise of Adam, his com- 
panions, and their master, he went to the side of the couch whereon 
the wounded man was lying, and took him kindly by the hand. 
The dying villain opened his eyes; but as soon as he beheld t ho 
youth’s features, he started in a strange amazement. 

“Saul,” said the page to him in an exceeding earnest and impres- 
sive manner. “ You have long sought my destruction, and I never 
harmed you by word or thought. You have now fallen by my hand ; 
but from no desire of vengeance for my own wrongs. As I hope for 
mercy hereafter I never wished you hurt, till to prevent my lord's 
murder, I was forced to lift my weapon against your life. I have 
before this knocked at yoiir heart, and found you not so great a vil- 
lain as you seemed. I would think well of you if I could. 1 beseech 
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you forget not that your wound is mortal ; and that but a brief inter- 
val remains to allow of your crowning your bad life with an honest 
repentance. I implore you to do it. I am confident you can effect a 
great good by a free confession of certain deeds, whereof there re- 
maineth no doubt in my mind you had the principal handling. I 
allude to the Lady Blanche. I charge you as you look for your soul’s 
comfort, reveal the whole truth.” 

At this the man fell to a pitiful lamentation of his monstrous 
wickedness, and very readily confessed that tho countess was inno- 
cent of all that had been laid to her charge, and that his master, for 
certain designs of his own, had got one of the Lady Blanche’s attend- 
ants to represent her mistress, after she was in bed and asleep, — and 
that he, Saul, was the cloaked person who had ascended the ladder of 
ropes, entered the chamber, and caressed the waiting woman, who 
was his leman, and that this woman was afterwards privily made 
away with to prevent her from declaring the part she had taken in 
the deception — which she seemed apt enough to do, believing it had 
caused the death of her mistress. 

“ God help me, I have murdered mine own child 1” groaned the 
unhappy earl ; and thereupon he fell into such a paroxysm of anguish 
as was fearful to look on. 

“ My lord ! my lord ! as I am a sinful man that child received no 
hurt,” exclaimed Adam. 

“ Speak that again 1” shouted his master, wildly catching the old 
man by the arm. “ Repeat it — assure me of it, and I will bless 
thee to my life’s end.” 

“ An’ it please you my lord, it is as I have said,” replied Adam. 
“ I liked not the deed, though I felt bound to do you -whatever ser- 
vice you required of me. I took especial heed of the babe till morn- 
ing, and soon as I thought ’twas fit time, I rode to a charitable lady’s 
some .miles off, and placed the new-born child so conspicuously, she 
could not fail seeing it on her going her morning’s walk. I waited 
in concealment till she ventured out of her dwelling, as I knew she 
was wont to do ; and I saw her take up the child and carry it within 
doors. I made you believe I had done as you desired, and having 
no doubt of my lady’s guilt, I never thought it necessary to say the 
truth.” 

“ But what name hath that place?” inquired his lord hurriedly, 
and with a wondrous eagerness. “ To horse, my fellows 1 to horse! 
we must there on the instant.” 

“ The place was called Charlcote, and lyeth convenient to Strat- 
ford on the Avon,” replied the okl man. 

“ Look to the page — by heaven he hath swooned 1” exclaimed the 
earl, as he beheld his faithful attendant fall senseless to the ground. 

“ My lord 1” murmured the dying man, as he raised himself a 
little on the couch. “ Let me at least make some lasting happiness 
where I have produced such dreadful misery. That is no page. 
That is Mabel the foundling. To escape from the plots of Sir Piers 
Buzzard and myself, then set on by hopes of great reward, and striv- 
ing all we could to get her into the power of my Lord of Leicester, 
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who was enamoured of her, she at last disguised herself gBd got away 
from Charlcote, and hath hither fled. My lord, be assured of it, site 
is your daughter, and none other." 

“ Will my heart-strings crack!” exclaimed the bewildered happy 
parent, as he pressed the still senseless page within his arms, with 
such marvellous affection as none could see unmoved. <* Help, | 
prythee, knaves — or my brain will turn at this sight. Open thy 
lids, my child, and behold that unnatural (ierce father who doomed 
thee to death ; and to whom thou since played so loving a part— 
my faithful servant — my brave preserver— my gentle-hearted true 
daughter 1 In mercy revive. Unworthy though I am, J do beseech 
thee afford me the exquisite comfort of thy full forgiveness. Iia | 
sj)e stirs. My head swims with excess of joy. Oh, my deaf sweet 
noble child, from what a hell of torment has this discovery re- 
lieved me!" . 

The feelings of the poor foundling so suddenly raised to greatness 
and honour passeth description. She whom no lowness pf cir-c 
cumstancc could render servile, and that the desperatenoas of dag- 
ger turned from maiden gentleness to most fearless heroic valour, 
was not of a nature to meet such an event as hath just been de- 
scribed without her whole being experiencing its influence; but dur? 
ing all the time she poured out her heart’s exquisite affections on 
the bosom of her father, there was one whom she was longing most 
ardently to join, whose love could alone make perfect the happiness 
she was enjoying; and waiting till the earl's transports became more 
calm, she Whispered to him the words “ my mother!” which in 
truth was a)t she could at that moment utter. 

“ How shall I appear before that most wronged of women f ' re- 
plied he. “ But justice commsndeth it. We wifi to her on tins 
instant.” Then turning to tiie astonished domestics, and pointing 
to the funeral hangings that still covered the walls, he added, “ Pluck 
down that mockery of woe. Your mistress, for whom you have so 
long mourned, is still alive.. Follow me, aod you shall have sight 
of her," Thereupon, holding of his daughter by the hand, he led 
the way to the library, followed by his wondering household ; and 
throwing open the secret door in the old hook-case, they proceeded 
through the passage into the adjoining chamber, where, to tfteir 
equal marvel and delight, they beheld their long lost lady- Doubt- 
less she w as the most amazed of all to see her husband coming io her 
with so great company; but how much more was she astonished to 
behold him ktfeel at her feet, and declare how* deeply he had wronged 
her; then proceed to state the cause of her sufferings, and flu^manner 
in which be had discovered her innocence; and, in Hie page whose 
gentleness had so won on her affections, gave her back the child 
she had ever since its birth believed had suffered a cruel death. 
Mother and daughter in a moment were so fondly clasped, and there 
was such a prodigal sweet show of smiles, of tears, of caresses, and 
the like exquisite affectionateness, as did all hearts good to look on. 

“Blanche 1” exclaimed the suppliant, “ I know not what amends 
to make you Cor the unjust treatment yoV have had of me. 4a Cor 
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myself, I have had such punishment of it already, nothing I might be 
sentenced to could come in any way nigh. Truly never was punish- 
ment so merited. For a phantom of mine own creating — that 
fantastic idol, reputation, I hurried myself into deeds that were far 
more completely its enemies than either the deed I suspected, or the 
knowledge of it I so sought to prevent. My guilt is none the less 
because things have turned out as they are. 1 might have been the 
murderer of mine own child — I have been a merciless tyrant to a 
faithful loving wife. Your humiliation 1 kept secret ; but I would have 
my own a spectacle for the whole world. Thus publicly I crave your 
pardon. Banish me from your presence — do with me according to 
my desert ; but to my last hour I will hold your name in my heart 
as the gentlest, lovingest, and truest wife that ever suffered of an 
ttnwo|>thy husband.” 

“My lord 1” replied the countess, as she raised him very fondly 
to her embrace, with tears in her eyes and deepest love in every 
look, “ I beseech you no more of this. You have been the dupe of 
your falso treacherous kinsman, w ho poisoned your ear with villanous 
wicked perjuries, for his own base ends. I have suffered scarce 
anything. I had always with me the conviction that your noble 
mind had been abused in some such manner; and that the day would 
come when my innoconce would be proved to you : therefore I waited 
in patience till such happy time should arrive. Although my return 
to your affections I expected, never expec ted I sight of my dear child 
again: methinks the happiness of that should counterbalance all 
offences. My lord, I ever was your fond obedient wife ; this no- 
thing can change. And now, as there can be no hindrance to my leaving 
of this my prison, — seeing you have yourself made it known, and are 
satisfied of my perfect loyally, — if it so please you I will live differ- 
ently ; but let me live as I may, if l exist not for the securing of 
your honour and happiness, be assured, in mine own opinion, I shall 
live exceeding ill.” 

Shortly after, this fair model of womanly patience and every other 
womanly virtue, departed out of that chamber, supported on one side 
by a daughter, in all respects worthy of such a mother; and on the 
other by a husband, saving some faults, worthy of such a wife — 
amid the honest boisterous joy of overy member of the household. 
Mabel blessed the hour she thought of disguising herself in a left-oil' 
suit of young Lucy’s, and friendless, penniless, and scarce able to 
proceed from long illness, trusted herself to the uncertain chance of 
fortune: but more fervently she blessed that exhaustion which led to 
her becoming an inmate with persons, who, after exciting her powor- 
fulest sympathies for months, till she loved them more dearly than 
her life, proved to be those who,*hy nearness of blood and excellence 
of natuhe, were best entitled to hold such place in her affections. 
Here methinks ’tis but proper to add, that despite of her many an- 
xieties and cares, she had oft thought, and with exceeding grateful- 
ness, of that honourable and gallant young gentleman, Sir Valentine, 
who had loved her, and desired to make her his wife, when she w'as 
but a poor despised foundling. But we must now leave her to the 
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care of her good parents, whilst taking to matter more necessary here 
to be handled. 

Sir Piers Buzzard (led from the scene of his intended murder, 
cursing of his unlucky stars with all the fervour of a baffled villain, 
and scarce knowing where to go or what to be about. Truly he 
would have been glad enough now to have remained Master Buzzard, 
roystering with Sir Nathaniel the curate, Stripes the schoolmaster, 
and others of his boon companions he was went to carouse with at 
Stratford before he set upon plotting against his kinsman’s happiness, 
that it might cause him to die without issue, and so he profit by it 
— or even the life he led immediately afterwards when he gambled 
away his patrimony at the dice, and so being ready for any sort of 
service to retrieve his fortune, readily became an agent for my lord 
of Leicester, who never lacked such servants, or proper employment 
to set them upon. At last he seemed in so desperate a strait, he 
thought it might have been better had he swallowed the poison his 
noble master had prepared as a reward for his services of a like sort 
upon others, the earl’s enemies ; for he had become a disgraced man, 
his character was known, and he knew not where to look for even so 
much as a bare subsistence. 

In a mood of extreme desperation he came to a narrow causeway 
that led close by the mouth of a pit, — once worked for coal, but now 
filled with water, — of a famous depth and vastness. He saw an old 
man approaching him, nearly bent double, as if by infirmity, and 
advancing slowly with the aid of his staff. When they came to 
within a few yards of each other, the old man looked up. In an 
instant such' a change was apparent in him as surely had never 
before been witnessed. All trace of age or weakness in him va- 
nished as if they had never been. He stood up firih and erect, with 
eyes flashing and a look as fierce as human aspect could express. 

‘‘Mine enemy 1” muttered he at last between his teeth, as his staff 
fell from his hand, and his sword leaped from its scabbard. 

“John a Combe, get thee hence quietly, or thou shalt dearly rue 
itl” said Sir Piers, drawing his weapon as quickly as he could. 

“Hence, sayest !" shouted the usurer; “ have I lived for this 
hour to go at thy bidding? Expect not so idle a thing. I have an 
account to settle with thee of longstanding; — intolerable foul wrongs 
cry for revenge — years of hopeless misery demand recompense. The 
time hath come at last. Prepare I Hell yawns for thee, thou matchless 
damnable villain !" 

At this he leaped towards the man who had done him such un- 
speakable injury, and commenced with him most desperate battle. 
Sir Piers knew his enemy’s cunning of fence of old, and took to his 
defence with such caution as the fdhr of death generally gives. He 
had hoped that age had Weakened the usurer’s arm, or loss of prac- 
tice had lessened his skill; but never was hope so vain. The old 
man, as he looked a moment since, plied his weapon with such 
briskness, the eye could not follow its rapid movement; and though 
hisopponent was in the full vigour of manhood, and had of late years 
been in the constant practice of his weapon, John a Combe beat his 
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defence aside as though he had been but a weak unskilful youth. 
There seemed a supernatural fury in his attack. He breathed hard 
through his clenched teeth ; and gazed on his enemy so wild deadly a 
glance, it might of itself have appalled the stoutest heart. 

Sir Piers, for all ho strove his best, presently found himself 
wounded. At the sight of his trickling blood the usurerset up a scream 
of exultation that scttclh all description at defiance, and fell on his 
opponent with a fiercer hostility than ever, ever and anon reminding 
him of the treacherous foul villany he had perpetrated against his 
peace. Thrust followed thrust, and all craft in parrying was of no 
help in avoiding blows so hotly put. One wound soon succeeded 
another, till the efforts of the knight for his own defence, from loss 
of blood and despair of heart, became more like those of a reeling 
drunkard than of aught else. Still the relentless weapon of hisenemy 
pressed upon him, pierced his flesh, and drew such streams from his 
veins, that his path became slippery with his own gore. In the end 
his rapier fell from his relaxed grasp, and loitering with a faint sup- 
plication for mercy, he lost his footing, and fell with many wounds to 
the ground. 

“Mercy!” shouted John a Combe. “ By God’s passion thou shalt 
have the same mercy thou didst shew to me.” 

“Spare my life ! I beseech thee, kill mo not ! good John a Combe ! 
worthy sir!—” 

“Away with thee, thou abhorred and infamous villain 1” cried the 
usurer; and despite of the other's struggles and abject pleadings, he 
took him in his grasp, as though he were a child, and with a giant's 
strength hurled him into the pit. There chanced to grow just below 
the brink of this fearful chasm, a bush, a branch of which in his 
descent the knight caught hold of, and there he hung clinging to it 
with so powerful a hold, as if the terribleness of his danger had given 
him new strength. Below him lay the unfathomable depths of the 
mine, clothed with a thousand horrors, and nought prevented ljis 
being dashed to pieces against its rugged sides, and then swallowed 
in its pitchy waters, save the twig by which he swung above them. 
In this fearful situation he made the abyss echo with his piercing 
screams as he clung convulsively to his hold. John a Combe 
stretched himself on the ground, w ith his head leaning over the pit's 
mouth, and fierce as he was against his enemy, gazed in horror at 
beholding the terrible spectacle that met his eyes. Sir Piers looked 
up with an aspect so marked with terror and agony, that it savoured 
more of a tortured demon than of a human being, his countenance 
was black and distorted frightfully, his eyes starting from their 
sockets — and he grasped -the branch of the bush with such terrible 
force, that the blood oozed out of his finger nails. But the Struggle, 
though horribly violent, was (feeding brief. It was manifest he 
was monstrous loath to die, or fie would not so desperately have 
sought to prolong his existence. 

Weak as he must have been from his resent wounds, and certain 
as was his destruction, he struggled and screamed to the last moment 
in a manner awful to see or hear. As if to add to the extremeness of 
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his despair, he felt the bough by which he hung, giving way from the 
fierceness of his tugs. He saw it crack and peel — fibre after fibre 
snapt, — and the tough green substance of the branch was gradually 
breaking away.- John a Combe, unable to bear so dreadful a scene, 
stretched out his arm with the hope of saving his enemy, but at that 
moment the branch was severed from the bush, and he beheld the 
screaming villain turning over and over as he fell into the yawning 
chasm, till a loud splash, followed by a deathlike silence, told him that 
all was at an end. 

And in the manner related in this present chapter, perished Master 
Buzzard and his man Saul — a pair of those pests of society which oc- 
casionally are allowed to run their career of crime — to do their vile 
mischiefs unchecked — nay, in divers instances to obtain honour and 
profit by effeoting the misery of the noble and the good ; and then, 
when they fancy themselves to bo most secure in their villany, are 
overtaken and overthrown, and by shameful and terrible ends, bo- 
come monuments of avenging justice. And may all such manner of 
men meet such fit reward, till the world becometh to be purged of 
their baseness, and the everlasting heart of nature rejoice in the pos- 
session of a generous, loving, and honourable humanity. 

John a Combe sheathed his own weapon, and Hung that of his 
slain enemy into the pit ; then kicking of his staff on one side as a 
thing no longer necessary, he went his way. Truly, there was little 
in him of the infirm old man now, for he walked as proud and erect 
as he had done in his best days. It seemed, that in the fulfilment of 
the vengeance he had so long and vainly sought, ho had cast from him 
the load of suffering that had bowed him to the earth. The sense of 
intolerable wrong that had effected in him so fearful an alteration, 
appeared to have’ left him the instant his idea of justice had been ac- 
complished, and with it had departed for ever every sign of the change 1 
it had produced. His miseries had died with the cause of them, and 
his truly benevolent -nature, that no wrong or suffering, however 
monstrous, could affect to any great extent, now returned to all its 
natural, healthy, and generous influence. 

It must not be imagined, that it is in any way unnatural for a 
gentle-hearted liberal-minded man as was Master Combe in his early 
manhood, to become so fierce and unrelenting as hath been shewn, 
for it hath ever been found that such ardent trusting dispositions do 
readily leap to violent extremes, at the sudden discovering of their 
happiness destroyed by such villanous means as were used by Master 
Buzzard. A rankling wound giveth sore pains, and wounds that 
come of over confidence in honourable appearances, and deepest 
truest love outraged and put to shame, raokle most, and are the 
longest healing. This breedeth and keepeth alive a sense of wrong, 
which feeds on hopes of a fitting vqpgeance, till long-suffering giveth 
it so great a strength as to make it the moving impulse of existence. 
Methinks it followeth as a natural consequence, that one so fiercely 
used should be no less fierce in his resentment. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Thus far, with rough, and all unable pen 
' Our bending author hath pursued the story; 

In little room confuting mighty men, 

Mangling by starts the full course of their glory. 

Small time, but in that small, most greatly lived, 

This Star of England. 

'i ; Shakspeare. 

Why do you dwell so long in clouds, 

And smother your best graces. 

Tis time to cast away those shrouds, 

And clear your manly faces. 

• . . Shiblt. 

Now all is done; bring home the bride again, 

Bring home the triumph of our victory ; 

Bring home with you the glory or her gain, 

With joyance bring her and with jollity. 

Never had man more joyous day than this, 

Whom Heaven would heap with bliss. 

Spenser. 

“I pray you tell me, Master Spenser, your honest opinion of this 
my play,” said William Shakspeare to his friend, after, as it seemed, 
reading a manuscript he had before him, as they sat together in his 
lodging. 

“ Truly, I scarce know what to say of it, Master Shakspeare,” re- 
plied the other, with a look of as sincere delight as ever was seen. 
“Nothing I have met with, either among ancient or modern writers, 
cometh at all nigh to it tor truth, beauty, or sweetness. Despite the 
sad unhappy deaths of these exquisite young lovers, Romeo and Juliet 
will live as long as the language, out of which you have carved their 
imperishable story, shall endure.” 

“ Indeed, I am infinitely pleased to hear you say so,” observed his 
companion ; “ your acknowledged admirable taste and judgment 
making you the fittest person whose opinion should have greatest 
weight with me, and your excellent friendliness creating in me a 
confidence you would give me your advice, saw you anything amiss 
in it.” 

“ Believe me, it hath such abundance of merit as to put all faulti- 
ness out of the case,” answered Edmund Spenser ; “ I am enraptured 
beyond expression that I left Ireland at this time. I would not have 
missed the hearing of so choice a performance for a king’s ransom. 
Oh, I would the noble Sir Philip Sydney were living at this time, 
what extreme pleasure he would have taken in its manifold rare beau- 
ties 1 But 1 will shortly find means of making you known to a gallant 
gentleman of my acquaintance, whom I take to be the only man in this 
world capable of filling the void left by my glorious departed friend,” 
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“ Be assured, I should be right glad of his countenance, if he ia 
so worthy a person,” observed the young player. 

“ He is no other than Sir Walter Raleigh,” replied his celebrated 
brother poet. “ As ripe a scholar as was Sir Philip, and no less per- 
fect a gentleman. But how came you to hit on so truly charming a 
subject, and work it out with such inimitable delicacy? Have you. 
writ more such plays ?” » 

“ I will tell you,” answered William Shakspeare; “ for some time 
past, I have taken to the altering of the plays of divers play-writers, 
who, finding any of their performances in which I had a hand went 
better with the public than those I had not meddled with, took care 
to employ me sufficiently. With some I wrote conjointly, and the 
plays of others I amended ; but all that I gained by so doing, the 
affair having in every case been kept secret betwixt us — was the de- 
nial I had done them any such service, with ns lack of slander behind 
my back. This put me on attempting something on mine own ac- 
count ; nevertheless, in consequence of the intrigues and enmity of 
my rivals, as I believe, though I have already produced more than 
one play of my own writing solely, I have not met that success 
which would be most to my liking. Certes, none of my performances 
have failed; nor have they been as yet in any notable admiration of 
the public.” 

“ I would wager my life, that is the effect of sheer malice of those 
paltry play-writers,” observed his companion, warmly. 

“ So I have been told,” answered the other; “ I have therefore 
been advised to act with some cautiousness. Meeting with the story 
of Romeo and Juliet, I saw its capability for the stage, and have 
written it as you see. This I mean to have read privately to the com- 
pany, every one of whom, save the manager, I believe to be my true 
friends; and though old Burbage is churlish, I do not think him 
capable of caballing against me with my rivals. Afterwards, it 
shall be got up with a great secresy as to the author, and performed 
without their having suspicion of its relationship to one they mani- 
festly mislike so hugely. I am apt to think, from what you have so 
handsomely expressed, it cannot fail of succeeding ; and if I chance 
to meet such good fortune, methinks I shall have famous cause for 
laughing at the whole herd of play-writers from that time forth.” 

*- “ Ay, that shall you, Master Shakspeare,” said his gentle friend ; 
“ and, believe me, I am most earnest to aid you with what help I 
may, that they shall afford a sufficiency of sport. I will now take my 
leave of you for a brief space, having had such delectable conviction 
of your resources in expressing the beautiful and the true, that all 
my life long I shall have but one longing, which must needs be, that 
in after ages, the name of Edmund Spenser may be found in honour- 
able companionship with that of his estimable rare brother in love, 
and associate in letters, William Shakspeare.” 

To this handsome speech, the young player replied in a like ad- 
mirable manner, and these bright planets of their age separated in 
perfect mutual appreciation of each other’s unrivalled genius. Nor 
could this be in any way extraordinary, for in many things were they 
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marvellously alike. Each was possessed of that greatness of soul, 
which payeth ready homage to excellence wherever it may be found. 
The mind of either was embued with that lofty spirit, which ema- 
nates from the universal wisdom ; and in their several hearts were 
those feelings of gentleness, of purity, of sweetness — of love* of truth, 
and sympathy for wrong, which can exist only in such as are se- 
lected by nature to be the chief priests of her immaculate temple. 
William Shakspeare had more studied the humours of men — Edmund 
Spenser had acquired greater acquaintance into the learning of books. 
The latter sought to purify mankind of unmanly impulses, £y bring- 
ing before their eyes the noblest achievements of the most romantic 
chivalry ; but the other was disposed to show the lights and shadows 
of the actual world — the virtues, merits, vices and follies that do 
commonly make for themselves homes, in every age and condition 
— and, embodying in their portraiture so palpable and imperishable 
a philosophy, that they shall afford most estimable teaching to all per- 
sons, unto the uttermost end of time. 

I pass over the effect produced on his brother players, by the read- 
ing of that honey-sweet play ; suffice it, that every one took to the 
studying of his part with such bountiful goodwill as he had never 
known before. Even the elder Burbage hoped great things of it; 
and, as some symptom his churlishness was giving way before an 
increasing knowledge of his young associate's manifold excellences of 
heart and mind, he insisted on drawing him out of his obscurity as a 
player, and pressed him to take the principal part in his new play. 
William Shakspeare gladly accepted this offer; for it was a character 
written after his own heart, and to a great extent the expression of 
his own feelings. The full strength of the company was employed in 
the performance ; and every precaution taken to keep the authorship 
a secret. 

The young player was in such excitement during the whole time 
it was in rehearsal, as he had never known on any other occasion. 
He knew that the life of hardships he had led for some years past, 
could only have an ending through the complete success of this, his 
recent and favourite production — he saw that there was no way to at- 
tain the greatness his ambition aimed at, save by giving to the world 
something of his which should be stamped by the seal of universal 
approval ; and he felt that a failure was likely to give so rude a check 
to his proud aspirings, that it would go nigh to deprive him of that 
confidence in his own resources, without which no truly great work 
can be produced. In brief, he was well aware that his every hope 
depended on the manner in which his Romeo and Juliet should bo 
received of the audience. He studied his part very carefully and 
not without the belief, an imperfect impersonation of the lover might 
mar the whole performance ; but the praises he received at the re- 
hearsals assured him, and, the more perfect ho got, the more com- 
pletely he abandoned himself to the true spirit of the character. 

The day of the Jirst representation of Romeo and Juliet arrived. 
In a state of monstrous anxiousness he was leaving his lodgings to 
proceed to the play-house, when, who should he meet but his old 
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tried friend John a Combe. Not a sign had he of the miserable 
crabbed usurer; but in dress and manner looked to be as true a gen- 
tleman as might be met with any where. He had come expressly to 
look after the young player, believing he was not advancing his for- 
tunes so rapidly as he desired. After most hearty greeting, the two 
bent their steps towards the Globe, at the Bankside, Master Combe 
relating all the news of Stratford, his own reeent adventures, and 
the state in which he had left his companion's wife and children, pa- 
rents and friends,-— whereof the greater portion was exceeding com- 
fortable to the hearer; and William Shakspearein his turn acquaint- 
ing the dttier with all he had been about of late, and the, to him, im- 
portant experiment he was now on the eve of trying; whereupon 
John a Combe swore very lustily he would not take bit or sup till 
• this same play he had seen, and so encouraged the young player with 
his prophecies and praises, that he arrived at the playhouse in a& 
marvellous pleasant content as though success was certain. 

When he entered upon the stage, a scene disclosed itself, which 
more than any other thing was like to fill him with a proper encou- 
ragement. As far as his experience went, the audience used to he 
chiefly composed of idlers of different classes, with occasionally some 
person of note and credit drawn to the place by curiosity. The 
playhouse was rarely full in any part ; for the sports of the bear- 
garden seemed much more approved of those persons of chiefest 
fashion and influence, who are wont to draw crowds after them 
wherever they go— but now, when his eye fell upon the space where 
the groundlings stand, it met a complete den of faces, crammed to y ery 
suffocation. The rooms above were fllled with so brilliant a company 
as ho had never seen before, composed principally of the noblest la- 
dies and gallants of the court — and up to the topmost scaffolds, every 
place was as full of spectators as close pressing could make it, Thia 
was in a great measure the result of the friendly exertions of the 
gentle Edmund Spenser, who so moved his friend Sir Walter Raleigh 
— then the Queen’s special favourite — with the infinite merits of the 
new' play, and the surpassing genius of its author, that he presently 
took in its success such interest as though it had been his own, and 
prevailed on all his acquaintance to accompany him to witness its 
representation . Where the Queen’s favourite went there hurried, of 
course, the courtiers ; and where the court came, all persons of fashion 
were sure to follow — and where fashion appeared, all who were de- 
sirous of some claim to respectability, were right eager to make them- 
selves of the party. It followeth from these premises, that Romeo 
and Juliet was like to have as fair and full an audience as play-housq 
«ver held. > 

The young player could not help seeing, among the most promi- 
nent of the groundlings, Groone, Marlowe, Lodge and their compa- 
nions, seemingly in a monstrous curiousness to see a play thaf none- 
could name the author of. He saw these his envious rivals, of whose 
readiness to work him injury he had had sufficient experience ; but 
his confidence gained by the sight of them. With such an audi- 
ence before him, he felt that nothing was to be feared ; and he ep«- 
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(ered into the playing of his part with a spirit which had never till 
then been seen upon the stage. It is scarce possible any could have 
been so fit to have personated the passionate lover, as he who drew 
him in such imperishable rosy colouring. William Shakspcare was 
possessed of all the graces of early manhood — an intellectual hand- 
some countenance, that could take on itself the most eloquent ena- 
moured expression with exceeding readiness, and a figure, which 
for manly symmetry of limb and graceful motion in exercise, was not 
to be excelled search where you would; added to which, his voice 
was so rich, mellow, and sweet, and he delivered the exquisite poetry 
of his sentences with such ravishing expression, that with music so 
delicate and new, no car had hitherto held acquaintance. 

The young player soon forgot audience, rivals, and all other pre- 
sent matters, in the intensity with which he entered into the feelings 
he was expected to feign. Now it seemed he had before him the 
gentle fair foundling, whose exquisite beauty had won the secret ado- 
ration of his boyhood — anon, the yeoman’s blooming daughter ap- 
peared in the most Reductive charms of loving womanhood, to rouse 
in him the unconjrollable passionate impulses of his youth, — and, 
lastly, the trusting, self-denying, noble-hearted Mistress D’Avcnant, 
enriched with those sterling gifts of mind that afford a woman her 
truest title to divinity, seemed ready to pour out the treasures of her 
bountiful sweet affections, as if to call on him to meet her marvellous 
bounty by an immediate outpouring of every thought, feeling, hope, 
and sentiment, that existed in his nature, as the proper inheritance 
of manhood. With such deep moving stimuli, his exertions may in 
some measure be imagined. As for the effects they produced, it 
looked as if every spectator was spellbound. One would be seen in 
the pauses of the playing, gazing on another with such strange delight 
and marvelling as he could not find words to express. All the fe- 
males, from the noblest to the humblest, were so stirred by the thrill- 
ing language and passionate manner of the young lover, that their 
very hearts were bound up in the story, and ere he had half played 
his part he had both young and old at his devotion. Such unanimous 
hearty plaudits had never before resounded in a playhouse; but 
proud as he felt at them he was not a whit less pleased at the honest 
prodigal pleasure of his old schoolfellows and brother players, with 
his worthy friend John a Combe, who every time he came off the 
stage, rivalled each other in their commendations, and sent him on 
again with fresh assurances and renewed happy spirits. 

In brief, the whole performance was a triumph from the commence- 
ment; and so brilliant a one, perchance no player or play-writer 
had ever enjoyed. Ilis envious rivals were forced into the expres-' 
sion of the general voice; doubtless much against their several wills, 
but as they believed his share in the popular approbation proceeded 
solely from his skill in playing, they beheld not it in any particular 
injury to themselves. As for the play, never were men put in so 
strange a state by one. They saw how vain must be any effort of 
theirs to mar its success, and kept perplexing of themselves with fears 
of the author's topping them in the public eye; and wondering more 
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and more who he was. At the ertd the curtain fell amid such an uproar 
of shouts and plaudits, as is beyond conceiving. Every man seemed 
to triumph in the triumph of the play ; and every woman regarded 
the author's success as the cause of true love and honourable de- 
voledness. 

William Shakspeare, thoroughly exhausted by his wondrous ex- 
ertions, was receiving the earnest congratulations of his friends in a 
chamber of the playhouse, when the manager rushed towards him, 
and pulling him by the arm, implored him to come with him on the 
instant, before the curtain, for the audience were making of such a 
terrible din and racket he expected he should have the whole house 
pulled about his ears, if the young player did not speed to pacify them. 
At this the latter made what haste he could — for, in truth, he heard 
such a disturbance as was enough to frighten the boldest manager 
that lived. As he came nearer the stage he could, amid the universal 
uproar, plain enough distinguish his own name shouted by hundreds 
of Voices. This was gratifying enough — but as soon as he made his 
appearance the plaudits and shoutings recommenced with tenfold 
fury. The ladies and gallants stood up in the rooms; the former 
waving of their fair white handkerchiefs, and the latter clapping of 
their hands and crying out all manner of praises. As for the ground- 
lings and those in the scaffolds, such a storm of shouts and cries, and 
other boisterous noises, came from them as gave to no one the 
chance of a hearing. Some few appeared aware of who was the au- 
thor, but by far the majority were as ignorant of it as the play-writers. 
The young player acknowledged the honour that was done him by 
the approval of the audience, with a graceful courtesy that lacked 
not a sufficiency of admirers ; and so he waited to know their will, 
as he could not at first make out, among the confusion of sounds, 
what It was they w r ere crying for. At last, one of famous strong 
lungs made himself heard above the rest by putting of the question, 
“ Who wrote this play?” Whereupon the young player advanced 
nearer to the audience, which they taking as a sign he was about to 
tell them what they so much desired to know', there was a silence in 
a presently. His rivals listened with all their ears. 

“ An’ it please you, I wrote this play,” replied William Shak- 
speare. In an instant the storm burst out more furiously than ever. 
Hats and handkerchiefs were waved by every hand, and a chorus of 
cheers and praises broke forth from every throat. The chief nobles 
and gallants left their company and got upon the stage, thronging 
publicly around the young player, to give him their countenance 
and commendation ; and his gentle friend, Edmund Spenser, who 
appeared to enjoy his success as though it had been his own, made 
known to him as many as were of his acquaintance. William Shak- 
speare felt that all his hardships and sufferings were more than re- 
compensed by the proud triumph of that hour. As for his envious 
rivals, never men wore such blank visages as did they at hearing the 
young player acknowledge himself the author of that choice perform- 
ance; and they slunk out of the playhouse as quickly as they could. 
It may here be necessary to say of them, that Greene died of great 
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poverty, brought on by his own notorious ill living, after finishing 
his last, “ Repentance" — wherein, with a sufficiency of canting la- 
mentation of his own vileness, he stoutly abused his quondam friends, 
and secretly slandered his fortunate rival; that his associate, the in- 
famous Cutting Ball — whose sister he kept as his leman — was hanged 
at Tyburn for his many crimes and wicked dishonest courses — a 
fate he richly merited ; and his chief companion, Kit 'Marlowe in 
seeking to stab a dissolute associate with whom he had quarrelled at 
tables in a low tavern at Deptford, was miserably slain by him on 
the spot, with a stroke of a dagger thrust through his eye. Of the 
others, though they lived and produced plays, little is known to their 
credit either of them, or their productions. 

But the success of William Shakspeare’s admirable performance 
appeared to increase every day it was repeated; crowds came to see 
it, who went away so charmed that it presently became the talk both 
of the court and of the citizens. This can be in no way surprising 
when the monstrous difference is considered, that lies betwixt the 
graceful perfections of Romeo and Juliet, and the poor contemptible 
bombast of the Jeronimos, the Tamberlaine the Greats, and Orlando 
Furiosos, which had previously been favourites of the public. The 
appearance of a play in every way so amazingly superior, and so 
filled with the sweet graces of natural beauty, worked a prodigious 
change in favour of the playhouse. It shortly became the most 
popular as well as the most fashionable entertainment of the time; 
and the players from being looked upon as little better than vaga- 
bonds, were now resorted to by the best company in the land. Tho 
throngs which the performance of Romeo and Juliet brought to tho 
Globe, completely obliterated the manager’s prejudices against the 
author ; and when, in consequence of the favour in which that pro- 
duction was viewed in high places, it was ordered that the company 
should be styled the Queen’s Players, old Burbage, to shew his gra- 
titude to one who had been of such important service, made him a 
shareholder in the property of the company. By this measure the 
young player found himself in the possession of a fair provision, and 
saw that nought was wanting but proper exertion op his part to lead 
him to fortune and greatness. 

As soon as his circumstances allowed, he resolved on paying a visit 
to his native Stratford, fondly longing to see his dear children, and to 
make such arrangements for his parents, as would place them beyond 
the roach of those bitter necessities they had had such prolonged 
experience of; and taking John a Combe to be of his company, they 
started on their journey. The day before their departure from 
London, the latter in passing along one of the streets with his friend, 
was attracted by the appearance of a ragged filthy-looking woman, 
in a state of evident drunkenness, dragged along by a party of tho 
city watch, who loaded her with such abuso, as if she had been the 
most notorious vile creature that lived, which, in honest truth, she 
went nigh to be. Master Combe suddenly left his companion, and 
went close up to her, regarding her with a searching scrutiny; but' 
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directly she cast eyes on him she screamed fearfully, and tried to 
hide her face with her hands. 

“ ’Tisshe!” exclaimed her former lover, and left her, with an 
. aspect ol mingled horror and disgust. This woman was the pre- 
tended Lady Arabella Comfit, the leman of Master Buzzard, who 
was so conspicuous an agent in the vile attempt upon the foundling; 
and having gone through all the grades of infamy, was now in the 
hands of justice, about to answer for a whole catalogue of her wicked 
base offences. 

William Shakspeare travelled very differently at this time from 
the manner in which he made his journey to London, for he rode a 
good horse, as did also his companion, whom he amused famously 
on the road by recounting his adventures and mishaps in his former 
travels. The country now was in no way like what it was. The 
poor Queen of Scots had long ceased to be made an engine for harass* 
ing the people with vain alarms; and wherever the travellers went, 
the inhabitants seemed mad with the recent triumph of England 
over the Spanish Armada. Bonfires were lit in every town, and 
divers of the worthy country people, if they might have had their 
will, would have made logs of such “ wretched villanous papists" 
as were nighest at hand. Little of note occurred on the journey. 
The young player passed but one night at Oxford ; but doubtless that 
visit was infinitely to his contentation. They were nearing their 
destination, when they approached a cavalcade of horsemen, whq 
seemed going the same road. Among them William Shakspeare 
quickly recognised his former venerable benevolent patron, Sir 
Marmaduke de Largesse, and putting spurs to his steed be was soon 
by his side. 

Great was the gratification on both sides at this meeting ; the old 
knight acquainting his young companion, that after arming his 
vassals, and marching at their head to help guard the coast during the 
threatened invasion, he had disbanded them, and having then pro- 
ceeded to court to attend upon her Iligh ness, he was returning home, 
first intending to call in his way on an old acquaintance and brother- 
in-arms, who was about giving a grand tournament. 

“ Truly I should be glad to see it,” replied the other. 

“ Well, wend with me to my Lord da la Pole’s, and you shall 
have as good a sight of it as any,” said Sir Marmaduke; “ besides 
which you shall behold his fair daughter, the Lady Mabel, whose 
history is so marvefious strange.” 

“ De la Pole! — Mabel!” exclaimed William Shakspeare, in ex- 
ceeding astonishment. “ Surely that cannot be the exquisite sweet 
creature brought up as a foundling by dame Lucy.” 

“ The same, Master Shakspeare, the same, o’ my life l I know 
the whole story,” answered the old knight. 

“ Never heard I anything so wondrous,” said the young player. 
“ As I live, Sir Marmaduke, that very Mabel travelled With me, 
disguised in male apparel, from close upon Stratford to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lord Urban’s mansion. Despite her garments, I 
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recognised her ere I had been long in her company; but fancying 
she might feel some disquietude if she thought I knew who she was, 
I treated her for what she appeared to be. She gave mo to under- 
stand she fled from some vjilanous intentions: and believing, when 
my Lord de la Pole benevolently took charge of her, taking her to 
be what represented, that there was no likelikood of her being 
so safely disposed of elsewhere, I took my leave of her ; but I have 
often thought of the gentle graceful creature since then, and this 
present moment am journeying to my lord’s mansion to make in- 
quiries concerning of her fortunes.” 

At this Sir Marmaduke marvelled greatly, and not without a fa- 
mous admiration of the honourableness of his young friend's delicate 
behaviour to the distressed damsel. After some further talk on the 
subject, ho spoko of his nephews: Sir Reginald had lately married; 
and Sir Valentine, after distinguishing himself very notably, had 
promised in a few months to visit his kinsman. 

“ He might have had the most covetable matches in the kingdom,” 
added the old knight; “ but he seemeth in noway inclined to marry. 
Methinks the death of his noble friend, Sir Philip Sydney, hath so 
grieved him, he cannot be got to care to love any other person.” 

“ Doth he know of this change in the foundling’s fortunes?” in- 
quired the yourtg player. 

“Not a word,” replied the knight ; “ for 1 received not advice of it 
myself till I was on the point of starting from London — he being then 
with tho court at Greenwich ; and from what I have learned — my 
intelligence coming from no other than the happy father — that though 
the earl hath sent, far and near, invitations to his entertainment, he 
doth not intend making any acquainted with the proper cause of it, 
till the whole company are assembled.” 

“ I have had excellent evidence for knowing Sir Valentine loved 
the lady Mabel,” observed William Shakspearc, “and I doubt not at 
all his refusals of marriage were created from his affection being en- 
grossed by the humble beauty at Charlcote, whom he roust long have 
lost sight of.” q 

“I hope it may be the case with all my heart!” exclaimed his 
companion earnestly, “for doubt I not — to say nought of his own 
merit, w’hich methinks should make its way anywhere — my old 
friendship with the earl will give no little help to my nephew’s 
successful wooing of his daughter: and I should be right glad to 
see him happy, for he hath seemed in a very woful case for a long 
time past.” 

“Think you he will be at the tournament?” inquired the other, 
“Surely, he cannot fail," replied Sir Marmaduke. “Hetakcth 
great delight in such things; and it is scarce possible he should not 
have intelligence of it. Nevertheless, if I find him not amongst the 
company, 1 will use all despatch in making him acquainted with 
whatsoever is most desirous he should know'.” Here tho conversation 
was interrupted by the approach of Master Peregrine and Sir Johan, 
to whom John a Combe, in the meanwhile, had been relating his 
young friend’s notable success. 
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“This cometh entirely of those proper studies we pursued to- 
gether,” gravely observed the chaplain, after a sufficiency of congra- 
tulation; “be assured, young sir, there is nought so like to lead to 
greatness as deep study of the classic writings of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans,” 

“Ancient pudding 1" exclaimed the antiquary, in a monstrous in- 
dignation. “Dost claim my admirable rare scholar of me on such 
weak pretences? Hast forgot the many hours I have passed in Sir 
Marmaduke’s library teaching of this my pupil? Ancient Greeks! 
Ancient figs’ ends? I tell thee all his fame proceeded from my ex- 
treme painstaking he should be familiar with every one of those sweet 
repositories of delectable knowledge, the old ballads.” 

“ Old fiddlesticks 1” retorted Sir Johan, less inclined now than 
ever to lose the reputation of having instructed so worthy a scholar; 
and there was like to be again very desperate war between them on 
this point, had not the young player made such acknowledgments as 
went far towards the satisfying of both parties. For ail which, to 
the day of their deaths, each considered Master Shakspeare’s infinite 
genius came exclusively of his teaching. 

Before the latter could get sight of the lady Mabel, she’ and her 
noble parents had been informed of his arrival by Sir Marmaduke, 
who took especial care aught he knew to his advantage should have a 
faithful intelligencer; and there could scarce beany persons who 
could so perfectly appreciate the conduct of his young friend as those 
to whom he spoke. The youthful student the poor foundling had 
beheld with such interest asleep under the tree, and who had rescued 
her so gallantly from the power of the licentious lord and his villan- 
ous assistants, and had moreover behaved so brotherly during her 
painful travelling after her escape from Charlcote, w'as sure to be 
received by the high-born lady, with sincere welcome and gratitude. 
Indeed, the earl and the countess did vie with her how they could 
best show their respect to one to whom they considered themselves 
so deeply indebted ; but her particular delight seemed to be to have 
him with her on every occasion, to hear him discourse, which on all 
matters he could right eloquently, but if there was one subject she 
preferred to others, doubt not it was his former companion and ex- 
cellent gallant friend, Sir Valentine. 

In honest truth, her thoughts had been in that channel far more 
than ever, since the discovery of her parentage; and, with a woman’s 
gratitude, she longed for nothing so much as for some opportunity 
to testify to the generous-hearted gentleman who would have taken 
her to wife, though she was of such humble poor condition, that 
she lacked not a proper estimation of his true affection. Whilst 
preparations were going on for the grand chivalrous entertainment 
which the earl had decided on giving for purposes of his own, a little 
plot was got up by him and others— of whom was William Shak- 
speare — to assist in carrying it on to the conclusion all desired. On 
the day appointed, the principal nobles and gallants in the land came 
thronging to the lists, and a crowd of curious spectators, from far and 
near, assembled in the great park, to see them engage. Proper build- 
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in£had been there erected; and in a commanding situation the countess 
anther daughter sat surrounded by the chief nobility of the country, 
to witness the proceedings. Among the knights present the Lady 
Mabel looked in vain for the one she most desired to see. She heard 
their titles, she beheld their cognizances, but all were strange to 
her; and she looked on with a careless eye, and took no sort of in- 
terest in the scone. Her attention was now almost entirely devoted 
to Master Shakspeare, whom she had made sit close behind her. All 
at once a great shouting arose from the crowd, which made her look 
again upon the contending knights, and then she beheld one whom 
she had not seen before, and whose title she had not heard; Ho had 
entered the barriers when she was most deeply engaged in conversing 
with the young player, having arrived late. He was clothed in a 
complete suit of black armour, with his vizor down. Noting that this 
knight overthrew all who opposed him, she asked who he was ; there- 
upon Master Shakspeare gave her a very moving history of him, 
stating that he was called the black knight, and was an exceeding 
mysterious personage, of whom none knew any thing, whereof the 
consequence was no person was so much talked of. Among other 
things, he said he had heard his aspect was so marvellous ill-favoured 
that he rarely made it visible. 

Nevertheless, of lliat press of chivalry none shewed such skill as 
the Black Knight — ill-favoured as he might be — and lie was publicly 
declared to be the chiefest of all for knightly accomplishments. 
When the tourney was over, the Lady Mabel left her seat, exceed- 
ingly dull at heart her lover had not fulfilled her expectations by 
being ono of the actors she had just witnessed. She was in one of 
the principal chambers in the mansion, in the midst of a most courtly 
company, in her attire rivalling the splendour of the noblest dame 
present, and in her beauty far surpassing the loveliest. The young 
player was beside her, seeming to be very intent on affording her 
some sort of amusement, by telling her strange tales of the black 
knight, in which it was difficult to say whether the horrible or 
the ludicrous most predominated. Whilst he kept her attention en- 
gaged, there approached towards them the very object of their con- 
versation, with his vizor up, accompanied by the earl and Sir 
Marmaduke. He stopped suddenly as he caught sight of her, and 
gazed in rapt astonishment on her exquisite fair countenance and 
majestic figure. 

“Sir Knight,” said the earl, after ho had allowed the other, as 
he thought, to marvel to an absolute sufficiency, “this is my daugh- 
ter of whom I spoke. It grieveth me to the heart I cannot, after 
all I have said, got you to entertain the idea of becoming my son-in- 
law.” 

“ Mabell” rapturously exclaimed the Black Knight, and so audi- 
bly, the lady turned her gaze upon him in the instant. The voice 
stirred her deepest afTections ; and one glance sufficed to call them 
into fullest action. The knight was Sir Valentine, who had worn 
black armour since the death of his lamented and valiant friend Sir 
Philip Sydney. All traces of the earl’s suffering had vanished, under 
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the gladdening influence of those excellent ministers of good, wBm 
he had treated with suph monstrous injustice; and their happircss 
was now his sole care. He took care to make public the wrong he 
had done, that his story might be a lesson unto all such mere slaves 
of reputation, and their merit might be examples to every honest wife 
and affectionate daughter, as long as the world lasted. Iiis efforts 
were crowned with a deserved success. The countess, who was 
hailed by her friends as one risen from the grave, was in such con- 
tent as she had never till then had knowledge of; and her daughter, 
in the fond devotion of Sir Valentine, enjoyed such extreme happi- 
ness, as was the fittest recompense for her many painful troubles. 
Of the spectators, not one so much enjoyed the spectacle of her feli- 
city, as he whose boyish dreams she had made so radiant with her 
early beauty. He had entered heart and soul into the little plot that 
had been designed for the purpose of bringing the lovers together; 
and witnessed the mutual delicious pleasure of their recognition, with 
a heart as pregnant with true enjoyment as had either. 

Having promised every one of that now happy family, to their 
united earnest pressing, he would be present at the nuptials of Sir 
Valentine and the lady Mabel, he once more pursued his journey, 
accompanied by the same party with whom he had visited the earl’s 
mansion. As he drew nigh the familiar places bordering on Strat- 
ford, every spot called up a thousand delightful associations. Far 
different were his feelings at approaching his native town, to what 
they had been when he last left it. Then, desperate unhappiness 
had banished him, friendless and obscure — but now', he returned 
full of pleasure in the present, and hope in the future, lacking neither 
store of friends, nor sufficiency of reputation ; and having no sort of 
anxieties, save for those from whom he had been so long parted. 
Whilst his mind was filled with sweet loving thoughts of his dear 
Children and parents, kindred and friends, he was accosted by a voice 
he could not fail of recognising in a moment. 

“Said I not so, my lambkin?” exclaimed Nurse Cicely, seeming 
to be overjoyed at beholding her foster-child, returning to his native 
town in so gallant a fashion. She stood in the very same spot where 
he had last seen her, and he now remembered the fair hopes she had 
given him when ho was in so despairing a humour. He gladly 
i stopped and greeted the old affectionate creature in his kindest man- 
ner, and bid her be of good heart, for he would visit her anon, which 
put her in such garrulous contentation, she went off to her gossips, 
and would talk of nothing else. Every thing seemed just as he had 
left it, and his old acquaintances appeared in no way altered — save 
only Skinny Dickon, who had grown to be as stout a man as any in 
the tow'n. As he rode by, there stood the Widow Pippins, leaning 
over the rail in her gallery, laughing with as notable a heartiness as 
over, at no other than that still most miserable of constables, Oliver 
Dumps, upon' whom it looked monstrous like as if she had been 
playing some of her jests. There sat the two merry wives, Mistress 
Dowlas and Mistress Malmsey, gossipping together at the latter's 
casement, whilst the worthy aldermen, their husbands, were stand^- 
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ing at their several doors, shouting little matters of news across the 
street ; there was Mother Flytrap and Dame Lambswool, Maud and 
her partner Humphrey, gaping with open mouths at the approaching 
cavalcade, till the latter recognising his* old master’s son, threw up 
his cap in the air, and shouted his congratulations in so hearty a 
) manner, the whole town were soon made acquainted with their vi- 
sitor. All this wa? exquisite to William Shakspeare; but when, on 
entering Henley Street, he beheld his honest old father in his homely 
jerkin, standing at the door fboking to see what made that sudden 
outcry, his feelings became so powerful, he put spurs to his horse 
and rode up to the door as rapidly as he could; but the joyful cry to 
his dame of John Shakspeare as he beheld his son* brought out the 
fond mother in a marvellous haste, and the young player was scarce 
free of his saddle, when he found her loving arms around his neck. 

A few minutes after, his happiness was completed, by holding in his 
tender embraces first one and then the other of his dear children ; 
and this he did in such a manner as seemed to show he knew not 
which of the three he ought to love the most. 

“Ahl” exclaimed the youthful father in an empassioned, burst of 
tenderness as he pressed them in his fond embrace — the others with 
delighted aspects noting nis famous enjoyment, “Such sweet hap- 
piness never tasted I a>i my days ! Who would not toil — who would 
not suffer — who would not school his affections unto virtuous honest 
purposes through the bitterest pangs humanity hath knowledge of, to 
crown his labour with pleasure of so sterling a sort? Truly, methinks 
such glad occasions prove, with the choicest of argument, all ♦ 
else but goodness is utter folly, and as absolute desperate ignorance as 
ever existed.” 
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Note. — The courteous reader, with a very bounteous kinducss, and it is to be 
hoped, not without a fair entertainment, hath thus far proceeded with the moving 
history of this truly glorious character ; yet if he lpveth the subject as it deserves 
he should, he ought, in no manner, to be content here to stop: but proceed with a 
proper diligence to the perusal of what is set down concerning of his after brilliant 
career, and likewise of those master spirits of the age by whom he got to be sur- 
rounded, which, with other matters of a like enticing sort, to wit, most stirring ad- 
ventures — most delicate love-scenes — most choice humours and exquisite witty 
jests, he may count on having famous store of (else sundry notable critics err 
hugely) in the company of “ Shakspeare and his Friends.” 
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